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A booklet of eight pages, 834x544, front page beauti- 
fully lithographed in colors and gold and embossed, 
tied with cord and tassel, six designs assorted, pretty 
and inexpensive. The usual printing, names of pupils, 
teacher, school, date, etc., on inside pages, with a 
“Farewell Message’ on the last page. 

Without Photo, 12 or less for $1.00, 5c for each 
additional! one, 

With photo of teacher, 12orless for $1.35, 6c 
for each additiona! one, 


Basket of Violets Souvenir 





Nothing even remotely approaching the beauty 
of these superb novelties has ever been offered to 
teachers by any firm, Itis impossible to gain but 
a faint idea of their quality and attractiveness from 
the cut, Beautifully colored, embossed and enameled 
on extra heavy board by the mostexpert card makers, 
they are mailed to you flat, but when put together 
(only a moment’s work) they open out several inches 
like a real basket of beautiful birds and |flowers, and 
will stand on the mantel orcan be hung on the wall. 
They are intended for those teachers who desire some- 
thing better than the ordinary souvenirs, eventhough 
they cost more. By getting them in immense quanti- 
ties we are able to offer them at a big saving. Sent 
postpaid, 

20c each, 6 for $1.00. 
printing. 


25c extra for 


Dove Souvenir 





These cards are imported, and were bought before 
the war broke out. They are a single card beautifully 
lithographed and embossed, with violets and two 
white doves, about 7 inches high and 74¢ inches wide. 
The printing is the sameason the Basket of Violets. 
Price 7c each, 16 for 81.007 dd 5c extra 
on each order if you wish the printing on the panel- 
No further discount. 

Photo.—The photo of teacher can be. copied and 
placed on these souvenirs at an extra cost of 25¢ for 
12 or less; 1c each additional one.” No Free samples, 
they are too expensive. Send the regular price. 


There is no printing on the samples (and+you can use. 


them for gifts. 


Important | 
If you order asmaller quantity of.souvenirs than 
you have pupils’ names, add one half cent for each 
additionalname. Thus if you have 25 pupils’ names 
printed and order but 13 souvenirs you should’add 6 
cents to the amount of your remittance. This ap- 
plies to all souvenirs. 








Artistic 
School Souvenirs 








All of our Souvenirs contain the usual matter—name of School, Teacher, 
Officers, Pupils, etc.—printed specially for each school, unless otherwise stated. 


The color work is especially excellent—fine lithographic work, not cheap color 
printing. By making them in immense quantities we are able to sell them at as 


low prices as others ask for inferior goods. 


Samples Free (except Flora! Booklet and Basket of Flowers) to those who 
Catalogue of all kinds of Teachers’ Supplies free. 


All Souvenirs sent postpaid at prices quoted. No discount. Prices are 


will agree to return them. 


based upon orders for as many Souvenirs as there are pupils’ names to print. When 
pupils’ names are largely in excess of number of Souvenirs ordered, there will be 
an extra charge for printing names. Give date when you must have them. 


Photo Souvenir 





Theillustration is aboutoue-half the actualsize. We 
copy any photograph you send, and return it to you 
uninjured, The copy willbeas good as the original, 
but do not expect a clear, first-class picture to be 
made from a dim or faded one, Send the bestphotu 
you have, There are two cards of heavy, buff, ripple 
finish mount board, tied with silk tassels. The second 
card contains the usual printing of the name of the 
school or the number of district, place, date, and 
names of teacher, school officers and pupils. 

Cost.—Photo Souvenirs cost 81.00 for one dozen 
or less. Additional ones $e each 


Pansy Booklet 








This fs an entirely new souvenir this year, nothing 
of its kind ever having been put on the market be- 
fore. It has always been our policy to include among 
our souvenirs one or two high grade booklets ata 

rice a little higher than the usual run. in the Pansy 

klet we have secured a souvenir of unquestionable 
quality and we are able to offer it at a most reasonable 
price. “There are three designs all very neatly done in 
10 colors. The inset is also particularly artistic, The 
booklet is tied withian expensive silk cord and-tassel. 
It*measures about 4x8 inches. Contains space for all 
the special printing. 

The price of these souvenirs is $1.50 per 
dozen and 10 cents tor each additional one. 

With photo $1.75 a dozen and If cents 
for each additional one. 


Water Lily Souvenir 
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Size 44x6inches. The first card is elegantly litho- 
graphed with water lilies in white, pink, blue and 
yellow, restingon the water. Cvlors always sent 
assorted. The second card contains the special print- 
ing of the name of school or number of district, place, 
date, names of school officers, teacher and pupils. 
They are tied with ribbon so that they can be pinned 
to the wall, and they make a beautiful ornament for 
any room, 

Price. One dozen or less, $1.00; each additional 
Souvenir Sc, With photo of teacher, one dozen or 
less $1.23 additional ones Ge each. 


For-Get-Me-Not Souvenir 





This is one of the ‘prettiest and most desirable 
single cards ever designed. for gifts trom teacher to 
pupils. The card is 7x9 inches, elegantly litho- 
graphed, embossed and cut out edge. The background 
isa solid mass of forget-me-nots withspray of pink 
roses. Theillustration gives but a faintidea of their 
beauty. The printing on the panelat the top of the 
card reads, “With best wishes of your teacher, Rose 
E. Nelson, Hardwick, Vt., Jan. 29, 1918.’ This will be 
changed as ordered, or it will be left blank if desired. 
Names of pupils cannot be printed on this style. 

Price 5c each, 24 for $1.00. Add 25c extra 
on each Order if you wish the printing on the panel. 
Ribbon hangers will be attached for ic 
each extra. : 


A Patriotic Souvenir 
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Here is something entirely new this year and it 
gives promise of being the leading school souvenir of 
the year. Itisan eight page booklet, 51x34 inches. 
The cover is of neg: f attractive design bearing 
the American Flaginfull colors. The cover is iu 
three colors and goldand contains an excerpt from 
the national salute to the flag. An inside page bears 
an original and inspiring poem entitled “To Old 
Glory.”” There are also pages tor the usual printing 
of the names of School, Officers, Teacher and pupils. 
The booklet is tied with a dainty red, white and blue 
ribbon, The beauty, harmony, and artistic quality 
ofthis souvenirhas never been excelled and voices 
more surely than anything of its kind the spirit of 
these stirring times, 

Price $1.00 per dozen and 5 cents for 
each additional one. 

With pacts $1.25 per dozen and 6 cents 
for each additional one. 


Floral Souvenir 
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If we were able to reproduce the color work of this 
remarkable souvenir we would need no description to 
impress you with its beauty. Never have we offered 
for sale floral designs which were so close in resem- 
blance to the original flower. The wonderiul color 
work and the light embossing makes it appear as if 
the designs were of fresh flowers instead of printed. 
This souvenir is a single card and the names of pupils 
etc., may be printed on the back. Orthe card may 
used without printing. 

Without special printing on back, 3 cents 


each. 
With special printing 75 cents per dozen 
and 4 cents for each additional one. 
Ribbon hangers may be added at a cost 
of one cent each and they make the souvenir 
much more desirable. 


ONE OF THOUSANDS 
I have jrst received my package of School Souve- 
nirs from you, and I cannot express my gratifica- 
tion at the results, nor my satisfaction at having 
such attractive remembrances to give to my pupils: 
Annie C, Beach, Connecticut. 


Norwood Farm, Marshall, Sask., Canada, 
I am in receipt of the Souvenir cards which I think 
are delightful. I would also like to thank you for the 
prompt attention my order received at your hands. 


JOHN WILCOX EST., STANDARD SCHOOL SUPPLIES, Dept. S. A., MILFORD, N. Y. 
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Og The Victrola in Open Air Calisthenics, 
ils. Benton School, Kansas City, Mo, 
lue 
ity ° e e 
- The Efficiency of a Nation 
or 
z requires that its citizens must be physically fit. 
In the Golden Age of Greece, the city of Athens was supplied with ample playgrounds and 
gymnasia for the training of its youth. 
The schools are the laboratories for future citizenship. Every American boy and girl is en- 
titled to a correct and carefully supervised bodily development as a part of his school course. 
| 
| 
[he Victrola and Victor Record | 
, i 
furnish music whieh makes Physical Education more attractive, and which makes pupils more re- 
sponsive in rhythmic feeling. 
Have you tried these selections in your school? | 
Marches and Rhythms Folk Dances by Victor Band | 
18209 Boy Scouts of America—March (Sousa) ggg? BE fy Traveler— American Country Dance (Burchenal) | 
10 in. 75c ‘ Victor Military Band = 10 in. Soldiers’ Joy—American Country Dance | 
Blue- White March Victor Military Band Black Nag (2) Grimstock (From ‘‘Country Dance 
18253 eae for Skipping (Kindergarten Rhythm) Victor Band ogg Tunes,’’ Sets III and IV) (Cecil J. Sharp) | 
10 in. 75c (High Stepping Horses and Reindeer Running Victor Band 10 in. 5c) Newcastle (2) Sweet Kate (From **Country Dance a | F 
35228 {Eros—Scherzo Valse (Martin) (Butterfly Dance) Tunes,’’ Sets III and VI) (Cecil J. Sharp) 
12 in.$1.25 Victor Orchestra Country Dance—Pop Goes the Weasel (From ‘‘Folk } 
wr |Golden Trumpets—Schottische (Rollinson) Sousa’s Band age Dance Music’’) (Burchenal and Crampton) 
Jolly General March (Neil 10 in. 75c| Norwegian Mountain March (From ‘‘Folk Dance Music’’) 
ee Moret) Conway’s Band (Burchenal and Crampton) 
1 “np 
Patriotic Medley March Dance of Greeting—Danish Folk Dance (From ‘‘Folk 
$1.25 No.1 Victor Military Band 17158 Dance Music’’) (Burchenal and Crampton) 
Cupid and the Butterfly—In- 10in. 75c|1See You—Swedish Singing Game (From 
35532 | tetmezzo (Claude d’ Albert) ‘*Folk Dance Book’’) 1 
12 in.¢ Victor Military Band Gathering Peascods (From ‘‘Country Dance Tunes, 
$1.25 | Dorothy Three-Step— 18010 | | Set III) (Cecil J. Sharp) Hilt 
: Mazurka (J. B. Lampe) 10 in. 75c]Sellenger’s Round Poatn ‘*Country Dance Tunes,’’ H | 
eink Ves th io Band Set III) (Cecil J. Sharp) I 
nthe Wing 0} 
10in.| Military Escort March (Lind 0'6°°5,.1Giq2% Goon American Coosey Dance "(Bucnens I 
mn Se bre(Iehet me Ao Seven Jumps—Folk Dance (‘‘Dances of the People’’) | 
nis National Défilé March) (A. yo Pw wes eS a. | 
to 17712] Turlet) Victor Military Band 10 in. Ostgétapolska—Folk Dance (‘‘Folk Dance Music’’) : 
m- 10 in. } Le Pére de la Victoire (Burchenal and Crampton) 
a 75c | (Father of Victory March) 17084 Shoemaker’s Dance— Danish Folk Dance (Elizabeth 
ed. (Louis Ganne) 10 in. 75c) g-Purchenal) ae : 
74 Victor Military Band Klappdans—Swedish Folk Dance (Burchenal and Crampton) 
nts Ask any Victor dealer to play the above selections for you. , ——s . 
en For further information, write to the 
ar Educational Department 
Victor Talking Machine Co. 
~ Victrola XXV, $75 Camden, N. J. he Se 
ing specially manufactured i 
ils, for School use ae y 
t. . When - Nereis poet “ use, Face By, A 
n s 
tant safe “ald Secute fom deoeet Pea SS 
ink and the cabinet can be locked to pro- MS? >-, 
the fect it from os and — use SLA 
Ss. eee To insure Victor quality, always look for the famous 
ZS Fn trademarf. “Hig Mastey!s Voice.’ It is on all genuing 
4 ———————— = ee products of the Victor Talking Machine Company.: 
e = 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND 


PRIMARY ; Sample copies and all necessary material for do= 
PLANS is published the middle of the month pre- ’ i 


E : ing successful work furnished free on application. 
vious to the date it bears, and should reach subscribers 


befure the first of the month. It is publishedonly | OUR GUARANTEE TO SUBSCRIBERS — We 
during the school year, numbers for July and August | SUarantee the reliability of every advertisement ap- 
being omitted, pearing in Normal Instructor and Primary Plans, 

FOREIGN POSTAGE—Postage for subscribers in | Weintend that our subscribers Shall deal with our ad- 
Cauada 80 cents; in other foreign countries 50 cents | Vertisers in the fullest confidence that. they will be 
extra. | fairly treated. If by any oversight some advertise- 


i ick ar - , dig, | ment should appear through which any subscriber is 
FR nie pice ca en ora subscriptions will be dis- | jr, posed upon or dishonestly dealt with, we will make 


fog a “ : - i | good to such subscriber the full amount of loss sus- 

RENEWALS,—to iusure no interruption in the re- | tained. The only conditions of this offer are that the 
ceipt of the Journal, should be sent to reach us not | subscriber must mention Normal Instructor and Pri- 
later than the 10th of the month with which your sub- | mary Plans when writing to advertisers, and that 
scription expires as we begin, on that date, addressing | complaint must be made within thirty days after date 
our list for the following mouth ; thus the renewal of | of issueof Magazine containing the advertisement, 
a subscription expiring with the February number | Read all advertisements carefully, so that you fully 
should reach us before February 10th, etc. |) understand them, ‘They are an epitome of the busi- 

AGENTS are wanted to represent this journal | ness life of today, are fullof interest and worth any- 
in each locality, also at Jistitules, Associations, etc. | one’s time and attention. 

CHANGE OF ADDRESS orders must reach us by the first of the month to receive attention for the 
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Partial Contents for April 


May Normal Instructor-Primary Plans 


HE CONTENTS of the May issue can best be described by the 

one word ‘‘timely.”” The material has been carefully planned 
to fit in with the needs of the teacher, not alone in conjunction 
with the regular course of study but with the needs that have sud- 
denly arisen because of the patriotic service to which the schools are 
pledged. ‘There is a most helpful article on ‘‘Work School Children 
Can Do for Our Soldiers,’’ with many illustrations, by William S. 
Marten, Director of Industrial Arts, San Jose State Normal School. 











Peaching Tirilt th 2h0 Bchoola: Fis FES BORNE. ssiesscssasisesccscccescaasscteoessoseessesses 15 
BEER! ATCD PROMO HASAN TUCIIES o.oo cies ccscccsiccsces soscessccvodecsandosestoosaseese: 00s 7 
Primary Handwork—Springtime in a First Grade Room, Martina FE. Case........... 18 | 
Little Stories for Little People. Ldna S. Knapp ..........cccccccccsccscscscsvccccrccscecees 20 
Thrift—Outline for Ten Lessons. Lila Birks and Edith Kendrick... .......cccceeeeseeees 21 
Citizenship and Government—Topics for Study in Grade Six. Lewis S. Mills ...... 22 
Outlines of Soidier, Sailor, and Nurse for Coloring. Bess Bruce Cleaveland ...... 23 
Primary Reading and Handwork-Mother Goose Story Lessons, Laura Rountree Smith 24 | 
Mother Goose Outline to Color—Tommy Tittlemouse, Bess Bruce Cleaveland...... 25 | 
April Birthday Story—King Albert of Belgium. Alma Paschall............cccccejeeeees 26 
Primary Penmanehip—The Medicine Man. Beulah Adams Gilmore ......... a ey 
Primary Arithmetic Stories—Teaching Roman and Arabic Number Symbols. //elen 

Ee, PY POU «vn ccubbhterbenbibp ices kansdsseseshencgecnsecenc oseeescvcnacecscccscccccecsseesesesscesese ees 28 
Physical Education—Rural School Ground That is Planned for Play. Nellie D. Neill 29 
Original Contests for the School or Community Center. Annie L. D. Swan ...... 30 
Leaflet Story—The Scarecrow and the Snowman. Phila Butler Bowman.............+. 31 
Picture Study—‘‘De Profundis.”? Alice Robinson ..........cscssererercescersceeceeecscescsssess 32 
Full Page Reproduction of the Masterpiece ................s0...cssssssscssetseeseeseereeeeceeees 33 
Manual Arts Problems—Birdhouses, Livingston L. Summers ..........cccccecececeeeeeeees 34 
Nature Stories for Grammar Grades. Margaret J. Meck lroy  .....cccccccccecc ec es eee een es 35 
Manual Arts Problems—Setting Coop for Hens and Feeding Rack for Ducks......... 37 | 
Advanced Geography—Lesson Plan Kelating to the Great War. Clara II. Bebec... 38 | 
Agriculture—How to Teach Children about Potatoes. Garland A. Bricker............ 40 
Sewithg Cards...........0cccssorserssccrsscoreccesccrscvcvsccccccnsesseeeseesersvebecccnssensssesecccsesea sets 41 
Poster Patterns—Chinese Child and Ducks.........c000. ..ccscsseeeeeeeeeeserenecneeceees seeeens 42 
Primary Reading—Value of a Solid Foundation. Alice Florer ............. Di) sbasiotess 44 
Dramatization an Aid to Monotones. Low M. Cudney..........cccccceeeeeeeeee Ee 44 


Advanced Arithmetic—Short Methods for Example Work. Madeleine Boren Sanchez 45 
Primary Language Picture Lessons—Adventures of the Wish Twins. Florence I’ng- 





land Nosworthy .........000+ seccccssscsssscccerccscesossesccscesscccccssncesceecessscssssccsooweeess 47 
Story for Dramatization—Peter, Paul, and Espen. Anna Mae Brady... 48 
Educative Seat Work—Outlines of Wrens and Words to Match 49 
General Information Through the Experiences of Others — The Test of Efficiency; 

The Paper Doll; An Adventure in Nature Study; Securing Junior Red Cross 

Membership .....5.2.000.00cccccs sooevscvccssseccsesevsccccesesssnsoccessousceonnsesesceoseseee sosceses 50 
Closing Day Exercises for Rural or Village Schools..........++.....ssssssessseeeeeeeeeeeees 51 
Music and Exercises for Various OcCasSioms......see..sesseceeeeseeees sencsecseseeeeeeeeaeernacees 53 
Greek Play for the Last Day of School.................. pubsucsebenbuchiss Sthansanbaknessssin shea 54 
Music Sheet—Pansies; The Moon Man ...............cs00 soseeesenssecsrseseeeeetccsecscenseeeueees 56 
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Poems Our Readers Have Asked FOr..........csssvecessccccceeeeteree seceeee 58 
Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club ..........0e..5 cece eeeeer rece er scene cceences 60 





IMPORTANT NOTICE 


“‘Conservation’’ in all lines is being urged by our government and 
we are obliged to ask our subscribers to do their part in assisting us 
in the conservation of paper. 

To this end we desire to make the following announcement: 


All Changes of Address orders must reach us by the 
first of the month to receive attention for the following 
month’s issue (the first of March for the April issue, 
ete.) Otherwise that number will go to your old 
address and can be secured only by remitting 3c in stamps 
to the postmaster at your former address and giving him 
forwarding instructions. 

We Can Not Send Duplicate Copies to a new address 
where the copy for any mont’ has been sent to the former 
address because of failure to receive notice of a change 





of address before the first of the preceding month. 


| Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, one year............ $1.50 
| The Pathfinder, one year ........ .........ccce cece ccc eee sees ees 1.00 


Especially appropriate in these days of Food Conservation is the ar- 
ticle on ‘‘ Edible Weeds.’’ There is expert instruction in ‘‘Potato Cul- 
ture’’ by Garland A. Bricker, professor of Agriculture in Syracuse 
University. The manual arts problem include a Seed Corn Tester 
and Plant Boxes. For handwork we have two pages of fascinating 
May Baskets. The double page poster patterns are to be made into an 
attractive gardening scene. The Knave of Hearts is the subject of 
the thirty-sixth Mother Goose Outline. The leading article is con- 
tributed by Supt. Alderman of Portland, Ore., and is entitled ‘‘The 
Parents’ Part in the Child’s Education.’’ The relation of the home 
to the school is considered from several standpoints in this issue of 
the magazine. William A. McKeever, the noted authority on all 
that pertains to Child Welfare, has provided a brilliant article en- 
titled ‘‘A New Department of Administration.’’ A record kept by a 
teacher, of notes and expressions from parents at times when their 
children had met with reproof from the teacher, makes interesting 
reading. ‘‘The Picture Library and the Small School’’ is one of the 
most helpful articles it has been our privilege to publish in a long 
time. In the entertainment pages will be found an abundance of 
patriotic features suited to Red Cross entertainments, Closing Day 
programs, and Memorial Day observances. 


Better Pay for Teachers 


With the increased cost of living and the general advance of 
wages and salaries in other lines, there is necessity for larger re- 
muneration for teachers. This is a pressing and vital question. 

It is of course readily appreciated by those familiar with the 
facts, that conditions have greatly changed from those of not so 
very many years ago. There has been, we are glad to say, a great 
improvement in the general standard of teachers and their salaries. 
This applies to the teachers in the rural and village, as well as to 
those in the city schools. There may be sections where old ideas 
and conditions prevail, but these are and should be the exception. 
With such improvement, however, there is room and need for more 
if the teaching profession is to be kept effective in numbers, training 
and influence. Never has there been a time when the attention of 
the country has been so closely drawn to the schools and the work 
which they are doing in the building of right citizenship, and never 
a time when the teacher’s position is more valued and appreciated. 

Under the conditions now prevailing, it is an opportune time for 
teachers to ask for and receive such recognition in the way of addi- 
tional compensation as their standing in the community, their train- 
ing and qualifications, and their usefulness justly entitle them. It is 
a pleasure to note that many communities have announced substan- 
tial increases and this movement should be widespread. 

NORMAL INSTRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS will devote considerable 
space in its May and June issues to a presentation of this subject, 
embodying the ideas of State officials and other educational leaders, 
with the hope of outlining plans and producing results which will be 





| for the financial benefit of the teachers and the betterment of schools 


throughout the country. 


Our Combination Offers 
“How I Did It,” (see 


announcement on 





Normal Instructor-Primary Plans with Pathfinder ... 2.25 : 
Seeley’s Question Book, postpaid........................0. 1.00 ee 62) can s be ob- 
Every Day Plans, 3 vols., postpaid........................ 1,00; Instructor - Primary 
The Year’s Entertainments, 1 vol. cloth, postpaid ... 1.00 \ Plams by adding 30 
Any 2 of the $1.00 Books listed above..............::s:++ 1.80 / cents for the paper bound 
All 3 of the $1.00 Books listed above ...............s:++00 2.60 | edition and 45 cents for 
Normal Instructor-Pri. Plans with anyone,ct the $2:0° ... 2.30 pe , a covered 
Practical Selections, postpaid.............:.:cseeseecccees PE peeres agg esired sepa- 

rately, the price is 40 
School Year, postpaid............ccssscsesessee ceeeeeeeeeeeeeeees -65 | cents in paper covers or 65 


Normal Instructor-Pri. Plans with Practical Selections © 1.85 / cents incloth covers, postpaid. 


Foreign and Canadian Postage: For subscription to other countries, add pogiage 
as follows: Canadian Postage: Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 30c; Path- 
finder, 52c. Foreign: Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 50c ; Pathfinder, $1.00. 


pe The above offers apply to either new or renewal subscribers. ~“@E 


The Pathfin d e t is an illustrated Weekly News Review, published at the 


Nation’s Capital. It is now in its 25th year of increasing 

success and is everywhere recognized as the best current 
events magazine published. Every teacher is expected to keep well informed as to what is going on in 
the world and the PATHFINDER is the best medium for this purpose, In this paper all the important 
news of the day is skillfully and impartially condensed and there is also a vast amount of general informa- 
tion of special value and usefulness to the teacher. On the editorial page current topics are discussed 
in a clear-sighted, fair-minded manner, intended to stimulate wholesome thought on the part of the 
reader. The PATHFINDER gives teachers just what they need to know about the progress of affairs 
in general and it tells the story briefly, clearly and comprehensively. If you want a paper that is enter- 
taining, wholesome and reliable, the PATHFINDER is just what you are looking for. Size recently in- 
creased to 32 but still published‘ at the popular subscription price of $1.00 per year, of 52 
numbers. With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans $2.25. 


Send all orders for above combinations to 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. 
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| School Souvenir : 
Brose, 





“A TOWERING INTELLECT PresuProses — ~ 
A SOUND EDUCATION, JUST AS A 
TOWERING BUILDING PRESUPPOSES 
ASOUND FOUNDATION” ‘ 
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SCHOOL SOUVENIRS 


SAMPLES FREE 
Style No 8 Upright Booklet, Size 


4x6 Inches, Cover 
and two Insets, Oval Photo, United with | 
Silk Ribbon. Cover is best grade white ripple 
stock, fancy deckle edge. Steel die embossed in 
deep green and crimson; in design as noted in 
engraving printed at left. Photo of teacher or 
building attached on cover. An embossed design 
appears when photograph style is not preferred. | 
Printing consists of farewell Message, a number of | 
Maxims, selected expressly for this booklet ; also a | 


very catchy poem entitled: “You Will Be Needed.” | 


"| You supply copy as here noted: Name and dis- 
trict number of your School, Township, County 
and State, your name, names of school board, and 
| names of your pupils, arranged in Grades or Years 
if so ordered in your copy. 


PRICES: 10 for $1.20. Additional ones, | 
7c each, Photos 1c each. Envelopes Ic each. 


OHIO PRINTING CO. 
New Philadelphia, Ohio. | 



































WANTED 


College and Normal School 
Graduates for Summer Work 





aggressiveness. 


$15000 to 


Made by scores of teachers last 
customers to interview. 





In Northern and Western States. 


At least 28 years old possessing tact, personality and reasonable 
Positions embodying a modified form of sales- 
manship in which full instruction is given. 


Weekly guarantee. 


$30000 a Month 


Splendid opportunity to travel. Old 
Experience unnecessary. 


year. 











Dept. N GEO. L. SHUMAN & CO.,Garland Bldg., Chicago 








The choice of famous sculptors and 


PPLASTELINE 


is the ideal modeling material for every school use. 
Insist on ‘‘Plasteline’? when making up your 1918 requisition, 


Write for descriptive circular, color 


HELTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 
Chicago: Themes Charles Co., A 


Boston 





leading educators 


MARK ——— 
i oO S| Ty] Rol AY — UAE tees 


card and price to schools. 


Philadelphia Atlanta San Francisco 
gts. Kansas City: Hoover Bros., Agts. 











634-36 Huron Rd. - 


DIPLOMAS! - 


PROGRAMS, CLASS PINS, PENNANTS! 


F you do not have our 1918 line of samples, send for them at once. 
than 5,000 High Schools with their COMMENCEMENT SUPPLIES. 


THE HARTER SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 


INVITATIONS! 


We furnish more 
Samples free. 


Cleveland, Ohio 











KINDERGARTEN 





MARY E. LAW, M. D., Principal, 


THE LAW FROEBEL 


AND SCHOOL OF CULTURE FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


Two Years’ Course, Medical Supervision, Forty Practice Schools. Accredited by the State. 
culture, a refined vocation, and a preparation for the home. Send for Catalogue. 


TRAINING SCHOOL 


Broad 





2313 Ashland Ave., H.P. Main 2374, TOLEDO, O. 
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PHOTOGRAPHS COPIED 


Teachers :—Do you know that your application for a position will be 





ol 


) more likely to receive serious consideration if accompanied by one of 
your photographs? If you have no occasion to use them for this purpose, 


We have exceptional facilities for copying photographs and guar- 


antee our work to give absolute satisfaction. 


Send us your favorite 


photograph (any size) and we will make a dozen or more copies at the 


| perhaps you would like to send them to your friends or use in other ways. 


prices quoted below. The original will be returned to you uninjured. 
All prints are made on an extra heavy weight of photographic paper and 


Size 24%x4¥% inches, 75 cents per dozen. 


_ from the same 
Size 1x2 inches, 


PRICES : 


| _are supplied unmounted. 


Extra dozen made 
photo at same time, 50 cents. 
50 cents per dozen. Extra dozen from 


same photo at same time, 30 cents. 


{ A sample of our work 
{ F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., 
bo 











will be sent gladly on request. 
ART DEPT., DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


— de i 











Meeting of the Superintendents 


**Teachers of America, Carry on! carry 
on!’’ It was the deep, earnest voice of 
Charles S. Whitman, governor of the 
great state of New York, which con- 
veyed this clarion call to the great 1918 
convention of the National Department 
of Superintendence at Atlantic City, at 
its opening meeting, February 26. 

‘‘Yours is a never-ending mobilization 
process. Enemies are always and never 
more than now entrenched against you. 
* * You, the leaders in education, must 
not only train the rising generation how 
best to fight for peace, but you must also 
train the citizenry of the future how best 
to deserve peace. Haveno thought that 
| you are not nobly serving your country. 
|* * No matter when the final issue 
| shall be declared, the flag in the hands 
| of teachers will be held proudly aloft!”’ 

Cheered by inspiring words like these, 
hundreds of educational leaders met in 
the intensive practical daily conferences 
to exchange suggestions, discuss and de- 
cide on definite plans for war-time work 
in public schools. Never in all its long 
history, it is safe to say, has the De- 
partment of Superintendence held such 
momentous meetings. The patriotic im- 
pulse and war exigencies, exhilarating 
initiative and frank expression, were ac- 
centuated by the big opportunities of a 
complete program. The _ educational 
_ problems intensified by the war condi- 

tions were naturally foremost in the dis- 
cussions. None of the regular depart- 
ments were neglected, and all had the 
patriotic flavor. 

A message was sent to President Wilson 
pledging cooperation in directing the en- 
ergies of the nation’s 22,000,000 school 
children in any pursuits advocated by the 
government. Resolutions were passed 
pledging the educators’ ‘‘best efforts to 
hasten the day when all of our people shall 
be able to speak, read and write our lan- 
guage, and will thrill at the sight of 
our flag;’’ to train the youth of our land 

| that they may have strong bodies, clear 
minds and clean spirits; to banish igno- 
rance, idleness and waste; to make school 
work more vital, and a greater aid in life 
processes; to see that there is no relax- 
ing of educational standards or subordi- 
nation of school work to other activities; 
| to transform dull routine into pulsing 
| energy; to demand teachers keen, alert, 
| dynamic; to demonstrate that education 
| is aspiritual and not a mechanical process. 
| Chicago was chosen for the 1919 meet- 
| 








| ing, with officers as follows: President, 
Superintendent E. C. Hartwell, St. Paul, 
| Minn.; first vice-pres,; D. A. Corson, 
Newark, N. J.; second vice-pres., J. R. 
| Morgan, Trinidad, Colorado; secretary, 
| Assistant Superintendent, Marie Gugle, 
| Columbus, O. 


berships 


of the method used by one resource- 
ful teacher in a small town in Idaho to 
earn money to pay the membership fees 
of all the pupils in her grade in the 
Junior Red Cross. 

She collected cast-off fishing poles and 
bamboo canes. ‘These were cut in lengths 
for knitting needles, several lengths 
| being needed for various articles knit. 
' These pieces were split into smaller 

sticks of about a third of an inch in di- 

ameter. The sharp corners were whittled 
| off with pocket or paring knives, then 
smoothed by rolling over sand paper or 
scraping with rough-edged glass, sharp- 
ened in a pencil sharpener, waxed and 
polished. The result was a much better 
knitting needle than any on the market. 
‘The local Red Cross chapter now buys 
its supply of needles from these third 
grade children. 

In sending this the teacher suggests 
that this could be done in many commu- 
nities, as needles are greatly in demand. 








Women Wanted—U. S. Gov’t 
Johs. $100 to $150 Month 


The tremendous work of the war and the necessity of 
replacing men called to the colors, has opened up 
thousands of clerical positions at Washington, D. a 
to women. Theseinclude many. wonderful clerical op- 
portunities for teachers at big pay. 

We advise all readers, who are interested, to immed- 
lately writeto Franklin Institute,Dep’t N252, Rochester, 
N. Y., for full list of U. 8. Government positions now 





open to you and for free book describing these positions. 


We have a communication which tells | 


= Junior Red Cross Mem.- | 





To Teachers 





I want every teacher who reads 
the Normal Instructor to know the 
generous Vacation Offer I am mak- 
ing on an artistic, sweet-toned, 


Williams Piano 


This is an opportunity to secure 
a beautiful Williams Piano at a 
money saving price and on prac- 
tically your own easy terms. 


Freight Paid—Free Trial 


I will gladly ship you—freight all 
paid—your choice of a sweet-toned 
Williams Piano, with a stool, in- 
struction book, and a beautiful silk 
scarf for an absolutely free trial. 
Keep it a month. Then—if you are 
satisfied, you can give it a perma- 
nent place in your home or school. 
If not, send it back at my expense. 

Bearinmind every Williams Piano 
is fully warranted for 25 years, 
which means no repair expense. 


Easy Terms—Save $160 


No Payments During Vacation 


If you decide to keep the piano, there are 


| 27plans of easy payment from which you 


may choose, Or, if you prefer—I will ar- 
range special terms exactly suited to your 
needs. Idonot ask you to keep up your 
payments during the summer months, when 
the salary is stopped. I do not charge you 
one cent interest nor dol ask any security. 
I want to help you own a handsome sweet- 
toned Williams Piano. 

Because I employ no salesmen or agents, I 
am able to save you at least $100, 


Miss Nellie M. Leach, a teacher, of Los 
Angeles, writes: 





“Every time Isee your advertisement I am 
moved to write and tell you how wonderfully our 
Williams Piano, bought 25 years ago, has stood the 
test of years. The tone today is still remarkably 
sweet and the action surprisingly responsive,.”’ 


H. B. WILLIAMS, Vice Pres. & Sales Mgr. 
Williams Piano & Organ Company, 
14 W. Washington St., Dept. 303, Chicago 


Mail Coupon or Postal Now 


A new popular H. B, WILLIAMS, Vice President and Sales Manager 
i ™m-= WILLIAMS PIANO & ORGAN CO., 
14 W. Washington St., 


Dept. 303, Chicago. 


Without obligating me in any way, 
send full particulars of your Specia 


in the square 
—we Vacation Offer with free 
Book of 2,000 letters, ete, 


C] I would like the Catalog about 
(Say which--Piano, Viayer-Viany, Phonograph or 


Catalog and 
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Souvenir of Our School 


‘Just What I’ve Wanted’”’ 


UR lifelong rule has been: the gift we give, be it ever so small, the quality must be 
first-class, and especially should this be borne out in the selection of schoo] souve- 
nirs, since they are preserved indefinitely, With this thought in mind, we have 

spared nothing that would add to the value and beauty of our souvenirs, 

For many years, teachers throughout the United States and foreign countries, have 

presented our souvenirs to their pupils at the close of school, and more than pleased will 
they be with our 1918 production, 


SOUVENIR NUMBER 9 


is our 1918 design, herewith illustrated, 34x64 inches, heading and poem steel die en- 
graved in green, while the design in oval, (which is in harmony with poem) is engraved 
in green and red, the whole producing a neat and appropriate design. 





Booklet is tied with silk tassel as shown in illustration, has eight insert pages in 
which is printed an illustrated greeting from teacher to pupils and two especially good 
poems “For Today”’ and “‘School Days.”’ These poems are good, nicely illustrated, hand 
lettered and never before used on any souvenirs. We also print material you send us, 
which is name of your school, (if any) district number, township, county, state, name of 
teacher or teachers and if desired, the school board, 


PHOTO SOUVENIRS 


We have made an important change in our style 9 for photos. Instead of mounting 
photo on front of cover as has been our custom, we are mounting it in a neat etched de- 
sign, opposite the page containing names of pupils, etc., which is a more appropriate 
place for it, besides, preserves and keeps the photo always neat and clean. If you desire 
a photosouvenir, you will like this change, which was suggested by our patrons, By this 














Gather roses while they bloom. 
‘To-morrow 1s yet far awag 
» ements lest shoald have po ream 
lp to-rRoReEW OF. to-day 


you gave this one. 


; : ret a: advantage to us and to our patrons. 











arrangement we have been able to produce a better cover design. 

If photo souvenir is desired, send us the photo you wish reproduced and we will copy 
from it a correct size photo for each souvenir and return the original. If photo is not 
desired, there will appear instead, a suitable poem. We can arrange this photo style for 
one, two, three or four teachers and without photos, for any size school. 


PRICES POSTPAID FOR OUR NEW NO. 9 


Without Photo—12 or less $1.25; additional ones, 7 cents each. 
With Photo—12 or less $1.40; additional ones, 8 cents each. 


Envelopes for these souvenirs, with appropriate zine etching printed thereon, 8 cents per dozen, 

For photo souvenirs with more than one teacher, add 1'4 cents for each extra photo print required. 

Order as many or more souvenirs as pupils’ names appearing thereon. Should pupils’ names ex- 
ceed number of souvenirs desired, add one cent for each name in excess. 

Remittance must accompany order. Remit by postoffice or express money order when possible. 

If you order from this advertisement we will strive to please you. If you prefer to see our sam- 
ples, we will be pleased to send our line with prices. 

When presenting our Number 9 you will not only be glad that you gave souvenirs, but glad that 


The more you study this souvenir throughout, the better you will like it. 
Mansfield is located on three Trunk Line Railroads, giving us 32 daily mails, which is a great 


COLONIAL PRINTING CO., 


Box H, Mansfield, Ohio 
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TEACHERS, NOW LISTEN A Book to Keep on Your Desk President Wilson and the N. E. A. 
Why don’t you secure a typewriter from us, and use your GO OD ENG LISH A . havi b ised i 

spare time in preparing for a position, as typewriter or By Dr. Joun L. Haney, Head of Dept. of question having een raise In some 
cman, SY mail? Rx pp a to —_ wae English; Central High School, Philadelphia quarters as to the advisability, under 
will you do when your schgp! is ou 'ypewriters rented, k sas . 

and sold on easy monthly Tiouaaan of only $3.00 per month, re eee a thee y= eal present conditions, of holding the regular 
Thousands of government positions now ay en book for everyone. Explains over 1000 mis- session of the National Education Associ- 
terms on typewriters sent on request. Civil Service. Nor- } used words and phrases. Cloth bound, 244 j j j 

mal, High School, Typewriting, Domestic Science, Agricul- | wordy Only 5e peatnaid. "“Aaprecd end ation at Pittsburg in July, Secretary J. 
tural, English, Penmanship, Shorthand, Bookkeeping, Law, —— Quantity Price on Request. W. Crabtree addressed a letter to Pres- 
and Salesmenship Courses thoroughly taught by mail. For! | THE EGERTON PRESS, 934 North 11th St., Phila., Pa. ident Wilson on the subject. In his reply 


“Free Tuition’ plan, address Carnegie College, Rogers, O. 

















| THE NAN 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


a 











Encyclopedia 


A Complete and Up-to-Date Reference 
Work for Office, Home or Schoolroom 


The National Encyclopedia, as above illustrated, is complete in 
8 volumes, each measuring 5% x 8 inches, 1% inches thick. 
Volumes average over 500 pages, or a total of 4,176 pages. 
Printed. on good paper, in good clear type; over 1000 half-tone 
and text illustrations and a 32-page Atlas of the World in colors. 
Bound handsomely and durably in substantial library buckram 
with red leather title label stamped in gold on back of each volume. 


° of this encyclopedia, if purchased 
The Pr 1¢ce direct from the publishers would 


crecedingly tow price ot 90.00, Charges Prepaid 


Altogether, this is the most complete, comprehensive and reliable ency- 


| be $10.00, but by a special arrangement we are en- 
| 
i 


clopedia ever offered at a popular price. r 
to-date and contains all the information anyone would desire to know about 


every conceivable subject. 





| 
| 


It is a new work, thoroughly up- 


Return at Our Expense If Not Satisfactory 


You need not take our word for it—decide for yourself, by ordering, 
using for ten days and if not perfectly satisfactory return it at our expense 
and your money will be refunded. 


| F. A. Owen Publishing Co., 


Dansville, N. Y. 


— 








the President says: 

‘It is my decided opinion that you 
should do everything in your power to 
promote interest in the work of the 
schools, at this time especially perhaps, 
and I see no reason why the annual ses- 
sion of the National Education Associ- 
ation should be interfered with in any 
way.’”’ 





Oliver Ditson Company, of Boston, 
announce the publication of a short can- 
tata, for baritone solo and mixed chorus, 
**Columbus;’’ the text being the famous 
poem by Joaquin Miller, which begins 
**Behind him lay the gray Azores.’’ 
The music is by E. 8S. Hosmer. It is 
very brief, there being no elaboration 
whatever upon either music or words; 
and the time of performance being set 
down as tenminutes. Whilesimple, and 
of medium vocal range, the parts are in- 
teresting, the solo parts melodious and 
singable, and the spirit of the poem well 
preserved. It would be admirable for a 
high school chorus. Orchestra parts may 
be rented from the publishers. 





Teachers made $500 to $700 last vaca- 
tion. Northridge tel!s us how on page 63. 





* Announcement 


In our desire to give THE WORLD BOOK, our lat- 
est publication, the full benefit of our extensive 
advertising, it was determined some months ago 
to use as a vending name in its sale, “The World 
Book Incorporated.”” In so doing we unwittingly 
and unintentionally featured a name so similar to 
that of The World Book Company (not incorpo- 
rated), publishers of certain schoo] textbooks and 
of whose existence we were not then aware, as to 
cause us embarassment and losses through the mis- 
carriage and detention of our mails and telegrams, 
due to the latter concern being credited in many in- 
stances with having produced and published THE 
WORLD BOOK of Organized Knowledge in Story 
and Picture. Accordingly, we have discontinued 
using the name, “The World Book Incorporated,” 
for our sales company. This, however, does not 
affect the name of the publication which will re- 
main “THE WORLD BOOK.” 

To those of our patrons whose communications 
containing orders, remittances or requests of va- 
rious kinds, have not had prompt attention, this 
notice is given, with the request that all future 
communications relating to THE WORLD BOOK 
in connection with our advertisements of same, 
should be directed to its publishers -- HANSON- 
— CO., 104 South Michigan Ave., 

cago, 
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The Junior Red Cross 


Schools which have not taken up the 
work of the Junior Red Cross should get 
in line with this great movement. Con- 
sult your local Chapter as to the methods 
to be followed. Enrollment week brought 
a great increase in membership. The 
Pacific Division now boasés a 100% en- 
rollment of its school children, and all 
Divisions are nearer the mark than they 
were before February 12th. 

The most recent plans for manual work 
among the Red Cross Juniors arise from 
the project of building Red Cross con- 
valescent houses at the base hospitals. 
The furnishing of these houses is to be 
given over as far as possible to the 
school boys of the country. A committee 
on Boy’s Work, under the chairmanship 
of James N. Ruel of Pittsburg, has been 
organized to direct and standardize this 
activity. A prize contest has already 
been launched under the auspices of local 
Chapter School Committees to which the 
school boys will submit designs for read- 
ing tables and benches. ‘The several de- 
signs accepted are to be recognized by 
public award from National Red Cross 
Headquarters. 

A special call from Fort Snelling to 
the Northern Division Headquarters 
gave the children in that Division the 
task of making 1000 pairs of big mittens 
to protect the soldiers’ hands while hand- 
ling boxes in the storehouses. The ma- 
terials came out of their family piece 
trunks. 

The girls in Oklahoma raised money 
last fall to buy a pig for each school. 
‘he boys have built the pens and cared 
for the pigs, and the price of these 
‘‘prize hogs”’ is to go to the Junior work. 

These are only a few examples of the 
variety of work being done in the schools 
and the eager spirit with which the 
Juniors enter into their new tasks, 


“W. S.S.” 


Great demands are made upon the 
teachers and the schools in these days of 
national stress. Great demands mean 
great opportunities. 

No greater demand or larger opportu- 
nity has come than those offered through 
War Savings Stamps and Thrift Stamps. 

Every teachershould understand clearly 
what these are, and should see to it that 
every pupil, and through them every 
family represented in the school, should 
know of them. 

Thrift teaching has long been urged 
in the schools, and has been a part of 
the curriculum in the best schools. Here 
is a correct concrete example and method 
of teaching Thrift, and not Thrift alone, 
but Patriotism as well. Explain how 
our government— Uncle Sam—needs mil- 
lions and billions of money. Tell how 
he is asking the people to lend him their 
money now while he needs it. That this 
money will be paid back with interest at 
the end of five years. That no invest- 
ment can be as safe as this. That while 
millions are wanted, any one who can 
save twenty-five cents can invest. Ex- 
plain just how one can buy a twenty-five 
cent Thrift Stamp. That these are 
pasted on a card, and that when sixteen 
of them are purchased they can be ex- 
changed, with a few cents additional, 
for a War Savings Stamp which on Jan- 
uary 1, 19238, will be worth five dollars. 
This is earning interest at the rate of 
4 per cent, compounded quarterly. (Let 
your arithmetic classes, advanced that 
far, figure this out.) The Thrift Stamps 
do not earn interest, so it is to an ad- 
vantage to get the larger amount as soon 
as possible. If one never reaches the 
War Stamp stage, the lesson of the Thrift 
Stamp and the saving thus inculcated 
will be well worth while. But there will 
be few who, once started, will not find 
ways during the year to make the Thrift 
Stamp grow into the bigger War Sav- 
ings Stamp. 

Keep the ideas and the names of Thrift 
Stamps and War Savings Stamps, Thrift 
and Patriotism, Save money for yourself 
and help the United States to win the 
war—prominently before your school. 





Patriotism and school gardens go hand 
in hand this year. Every bit of soil made 
productive through this work bears a 
double crop—helps feed the body and 





develops the spirit. 
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Pass ‘Any Examination 


DO YOU KNOW THAT 
“The Regents’ 
Review Books” 


PUBLISHED BY 
W. HAZLETON SMITH 


have been introduced into thousands of Pa- 
rochial Schools as well as Public Schools 
throughout the United States and Canada? 
Do You Know that they are recognized 
by the leading Schools in New York City 
and elsewhere as being the best for Review 
Work and to prepare for Examinations ? 
Question Books, each subject, 25 cents; Answer Books 
each subject, 25 cents, 
SUBJECTS 
Physical Geography 
English History 
Ancient History 
Civil Government 


Arithmetic 
Geography 
Elementary English 
English Grammar 


United States History History of Education 


Physiology American History 
Spelling Physies 

Algebra Biology 
Intermediate Algebra Botany 

Geometry Chemistry 

ist Year English Zoology 


Ist Year French 
ist Year German 
ist Year Latin 
2nd Year Latin 
2nd Year German 
38rd Year German 
Commercial Law 


2nd Year English 
3rd Year English 
4th Year English 
Psychology and Prin- 
ciples of Education 
Commercial Geography 
Commercial Arithmetic 
6 or more copies, 20% discount. 
One doz. or more copies, 25‘ discount. 
SEND FOR CATALOG, 


HOW TO TEACH DRAWING 


This book tells the teacher how to proceed from 
day today, What to have pupilsdo, What ques- 
tions to ask, What answers to require, 

We have just added a chapter on Color to this 
book, with questions at the bottom of each page 
for the use of teachers preparing for examinations, 

Price of the complete book, 35 cts. 


SEAT WORK 


By Elizabeth Merrick Knipp, B.S. 
The latest and best Busy Work Series, 
50 LANGUAGE SHEETS 
50 ARITHMETIC SHEETS 
50 GEOGRAPHY SHEETS 
50 MISCELLANEOUS SHEETS 
50 DRAWING SHEETS 
Size of sheet, 3!4x5—Colored, Illustrated, 
Price, 25 cents per set of 50; 5 sets $1.00. 
Keep _ pupils busy and they will give you 
e, 


no trou 
SPECIAL OFFER 


To introduce this work we will send the five 
complete sets, postpaid, upon receipt of 50 cents, 


REPORT CARDS 

These cards are arranged for pnt pe a record of 
the standing of your pupilsfor each review during 
the termor year. One card answers for one pupil 
a whole year, They are arranged for the signa- 
ture of the parents each month. Size of each 
"6x4 inches. Price, 10c per doz; 8 doz, 25c. 
Send 10c for sample dozen. 








For any of theabove address, 
W. HAZLETON SMITH, Desk A, 
117 Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


A FIFTEEN DOLLAR LIBRARY 


of Books on 


Domestic Science 


Fifteen books for fifteen doilars 


Including such standard works as Farmer’s 
“Boston Cooking-School Cook, Book,” Allen’s 
“Table Service,” Donham’s “Marketing and 
Housework Manual,” “‘Kirk’s ‘Practical Food 
Economy,” Hill’s “* A Book of Entrées, ” etc, 


Delivered prepaid to any railroad point. 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


34 Beacon St., Boston, 


























IN EVERY SCHOOLROOM 


Easy to attach pictures,drawings,charts, 
pennants, etc., to walls by using 


Moore Push-Pins 


GLASS HEADS, STEEL POINTS. 
Moore Push-less Hangers, the Hauger 
with a Twist, for framed pictures,mirrors,ete. 


At Stationery, Hardware, Droge 
and Photo Supply stores. 


10 In Canada 13c. 
Samples and Booklet Free. 
Write Dept. 34 
MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


DEBATE OUTLINES 22y,,°ubiect $1; 
special articles written to order on. any subject. 
The Debater’s Guide 25c 
JOHN H, ARNOLD Cedar Falls, fowa 


$ 3 A WEEK EVENINGS. I MAKEIT. FREE Booklet 


Tells how. 2c Postage, ALOP SCOTT, Cohoes, N.Y. 
WRITE 


Hundreds ofinexperienced pefomabe BIG MONEY writing Photo." 
you! Wewillacceptyourideasin ANY form |] 
ll on commission. Big 




























rewards! Make money. Write | 





correct le 
us today forfulldetails. Writer’s Serviee, Dept.27,Auburn,N.Y. 
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Making Schools Safe from Fire 


This is the title of a remarkable little 
manual on fire prevention in schools 
published by the Pyrene Manufactur- 
ing Co., New York, and written by Chief 
Guerin, for twenty-five years a member 
| of the New York City Fire Department, 
and organizer and President of the New 
York City ‘‘Fire Prevention Bureau.”’ 
That he isa master of his art is evi- 
denced by his great achievement in June, 
1917, in extinguishing a flaming gas 
well in Louisiana, that was shooting a 
column of flame six hundred feet into 
the air under fifteen hundred pounds 
pressure. The chief attacked the fire 
from opposite sides, from behind metal 
fire screens, and caused two streams of 
water to meet in the gas where it left 
the ground. The meeting point of the 
streams was then slowly raised so that 
the water and steam acted like a brush, 
wiping the fire from the column of gas. 
In five minutes the fire was out. As the 
well was flowing forty million cubic 
feet a day, the seriousness of the situa- 
tion will be understood. 

Fires in schools are mentioned as due 
to several well known dangers: 

1. A dirty school, or one filled with 
rubbish, papers, old books, greasy or oily 
rags is a standing menace to the occu- 
pants. 

2. Whatever lighting there may be 
must be carefully protected from con- 
tact. Rural schools, with gas, kerosene, 
or possibly acetylene, must take elab- 
orate precautions to shield the flame, to 
clean regularly, to hang metal hoods be- 
tween the blaze and the ceiling, and to 
prevent a swinging lamp or bracket com- 
ing in contact with walls and curtains, 
or being tipped over. Water will not 
extinguish an oil fire, it merely spreads 
it. A standard extinguisher should be 
provided. 

8. Most of the rural school losses are 
from defective heating arrangements. 
Brick chimneys must be set on the 
ground, never on joists. Stoves must be 
raised from the floor, which should be 
covered with metal. Metal stovepipes 
must be screened from woodwork. Never 
stuff flues or chimneys with rags or pa- 
pers. Remember that ‘‘heat is cumula- 
tive.”? Do not allow wooden beams to 
rest upon chimneys. Although the de- 
gree of heat may not ignite wood at 
once, it will pile wp, until the dry tim- 
ber will take fire. Keep the chimney 
and flues free from soot. Never allow 
pupils to have or to use matches. Match 
heads among papers or rubbish are a live 
menace. All fires, except from electric- 
ity or lightning ‘‘have a match at the 
bottom of them.”’ 

4, There are special fire dangers that 
must be guarded against. The use of 
fire in domestic science classes; the use 
of chemicals in laboratories; the use of 
paints and varnishes; the spilling of 
acids from carboys; accumulated shav- 
ings; the spontaneous combustion of 
waste. 

5. A few rules that all can follow: 

Have the building cleaned every day 
from attic to cellar. 

Have all waste material removed every 
day. 

Provide fireproof, self-closing recep- 
tacles for all rubbish, waste, ashes, and 
papers, and insist that they be used. 

See that all clothing lockers are kept 
clean and in good order. 

Inspect pupils’ and teacher’s desks fre- 
quently, to prevent waste accumulations. 

Closets, cupboards, cabinets, basement 
and attic must be kept free from accu- 
| mulations of boxes, old furniture, rub- 
| bish, and waste. 
| See that even the one-room rural school 

has two exits, at opposite ends of the 
building. 





| Orders for regimental organization of 
| the boys of the state of New York sub- 
ject to compulsory military training, have 
been issued by the Military Training 
Commission. There are 25,465 enrolled 
cadets in the state, which will provide 
for at least nineteen regiments. Acom- 
pany consists of 110 cadets, four com- 
panies make a battalion, and three bat- 
talions a regiment. Non-commissioned 
officers will be selected from among the 
cadets, by examination. For the purpose 
of organization, the state is divided into 
six zones. 











UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 
Visual Instruction 





Every Superintendent who attended the Atlantic City 
meeting must be informed with regard to 


The Underwood System of Visual 
Instruction---the Greatest Educa- 
tional Help of the Century---Visual- 
izing the World for the Schoolroom 
Demonstrated in Booth 108 


This short-cut method of teaching by SENSE-EXPERI- 
ENCE was prepared under the supervision of F. M. Me- 
MURRY, PH. D., Teachers’ College, Columbia University, and 
twenty-four other eminent teaching authorities, who organ- 
ized the material systematically and arranged it pedagogically 
to fit right into the school curriculum. The material (covering 
twenty-five teaching subjects) is, therefore, available for in- 
ee use in every grade in the school from kindergarten to 

igh. 
THE SYSTEMATIC USE OF THE UNDERWOOD SYS- 
TEM OF VISUAL INSTRUCTION (supplied in either STER- 
EOGRAPHS or LANTERN SLIDES) by your teachers will 
increase their teaching efficiency 100%. 
use in OVER 400 OF THE NEW YORK CITY PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS and in hundreds of other schools throughout the 
country. 


Please ask for literature, if you did not get 
it at Atlantic City. 


UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD, Inc. 
417 Fifth Ave. 


Department M 


Our material is in 


NEW YORK 














This Great All-Purpose 
Song Book Costs Only— 


“The Hyeryday 
Song Book , 
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Just See How 
These Features Will Help You: 


3 Pages of Suggestions to Teachers: 
re Co § helpful suggestions by a famous 










THE CABLE COMPANY, 


teacher of school music. 


A timely and valuable addition. 
97 Pages of Specially Selected Songs: 


wide variety of over 100 selections. 

Yes, all this for5c. TEACHERS: 
Write for FREE sample 
copy. 






3 Pages of Simple Facts About Music: 


Which explain in a simple and understand- 
able way the elements of music. Every point illus- 
trated so each pupil can quickly grasp its meaning. 


7 spo of U. S. Patriotic Music: 





Words and music in easy keys. Just the songs you 
want, and those your pupils like to sing. A 













PER COPY, IN 100 LOTS 
¥. O. B. CHICAGO 















$1 per 
dozen pre- 
paid; or less 


than 12, 10¢ 


each pre spaid 


1216 Cable Building, CHICAGO 





Felt Armbands 2°, °c, 3 schoo! initials, $1.20/ Farm $1,000 to $5,000 37007. your 


College § 
prices, 


dozen, $10.00 hundred, 20¢ each. 
rt Caps 25c. 


Pennants, Pillows, wholesale | Self addressed sta’ 
ecorative Co., Box B, Norwood, Ohio. | G, I, HALLOCK, $7 E. 


envelope brings particulars, 
FULTON ST., GRAND RAPIDS, MICH, 








TEACHERS, Enlist With Us 


Sell us your vacation by handling our Chemical Toilets, } | 
Others make big money. You can do the same, | | 
Every country home and school needs them and will 
have them soon, 
Now is your opportunity. Write for particulars, 


PURITY WATERLESS TOILETS | 
NIGHT COMMANDER LIGHTING C9., Jackson, Mich. | 


MANUFACTURED BY 
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Duplicator 


Thirty days fres 
trial to teachers, 
Write for catalog ©, 
giving size and our 
free trial offer, 

MEKTOGRAPH MFO, & 

DUPLICATOR CO, 


416 Marray St, N.Y. City 








NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 





HIGHEST AWARD ALWAYS 


GOLD MEDAL 
CRAYONS 
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SS 
Send for 
Samples, 
Catalog 


and Color 
Charts. 
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Soni & SMITH cops 
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Our present 5 cent seller 


FOR SCHOOL AND HOME 


LECTURERS’ CHALKS, 
WHITE AND COLORED CHALKS. 
FOR BLACKBOARD USE. 
SPECIAL CRAYOLA GIFT BOXES. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


81-83 FULTON ST., NEW YORK 














F REE to TEACHERS 


Get a 5x8 ft. Cotton Bunting Flag, 
fast colors, sewed stripes, sewed 
stars, or a Silk Flag (82x48 ins. ) 
mounted on staff with ornament, 
a framed picture of Washington, Lincoln 
or Wilson, (23x29 inches) with glass front, or a 
high grade pencil sharpener 


For Your School Room 


Plan No. 1. We will send you postpaid, our 
emblematic flag buttons, or portrait buttons of 
Washington or Lincoln, ‘Your pupils will easily 
sell these pretty buttons for 10 cents each. 20 but- 
tons, or a $2.00 sale, €or the pencil sharpener, and 
40 buttons, or a $4.00 sale, for a flag or framed 
picture, Return the proceeds to us, and we send 
you the premium ordered promptly, prepaid, 


Plan No.2. Have your pupils dispose of our 
good quality lead pencils or picture post cards, as 
selected, A $2.50 order for the pencil sharpener, or 
a $6.00 order for flag or framed picture, Pencils sell 
at 5 cents each, post cards at 10 cents per package 
of 10 high grade cards, Assortment of pencils and 
post cards, if desired. 


SPECIAL—Please Note 


Under Plan No, 1, we send the buttons on consign- 





ment, the amount of sale to be remitted when sale 
is completed, and premium ordered, 

Under Plan No, 2, we require % cash in advance, 
with order for pencils or post cards; balance to be 


paid when sale is completed and premium ordered, 
Satisfaction guaranteed, AlJl shipments prepaid, 
Order today. 

THE LEE COMPANY, 
Department 20, Saginaw (W.S.) Mich. 








Would You Like > __ fe) 
To Learn | 
How First Year Pupils 


Through Story, Song and Play 
In 9 months read 8 Primers, 8 
First, 7 Second and 2 Third 
Readers, or 3400 Pages ? 
For Free Information, address 
G. W. Lewis Pub. Co. 
4707 St. Lawrence Ave., Chicago “ 

















PATRIOTIC PROGRAMS 
and Other Entertainments 


easily arranged _from our Help- U Catalog of 
Plays, Drills, Songs, Operettas, etc, Cata- 
log sent on request, 


Eldridge Entertainment House, 
Franklin, Ohio, 
Denver, Colo., 203 International Trust Bldg. 
Addresses, Special Papers, Es- 
pay 8, Debates, etc., prepared 
or individual requirements, 


Originalacc urate a ants for all events, The kind 
that ring true, Five hundred words, one dollar. 


EPHRAIM BUCHWALD, Dept. N. 113 East 129 St., New York 




















BOOK REVIEWS 


‘*‘When Mother Lets Us Tell Stories.’’ 


By Enos E. Comstock. Cloth. 12mo. 
90pp. 75¢e net. Moffatt, Yard & Com- 
pany, N. Y. 
This is the latest volume of an inter- 
esting series, the ‘‘When Mother Lets 
Us’’ books, which numbers seventeen 
titles, and embraces most of the things 
that mothers let children do to amuse 
themselves, from giving ‘‘shows,’’ cook- 
ing, and making candy, to keeping pets, 
giving a party, and making a garden. 
This book explains in simple terms the 
way to make a story; the plot, the inci- 
dents, the arrangement, the proper use 
of language, and style. There are chap- 
ters on Originality, and Delivery, on 
Choice of Subject, on Eyes and Ears, or 
seeing interesting things that will make 
astory. The whole book is illustrated 
with pictures that- are stories in them- 
selves, 


**Mother Goose Pictures My Children 
Love to Cut Out.’’ By Elizabeth Adams. 
Paper. 4to. 32pp. Lloyd Adams Noble, 
Publisher, New York. 

This book of entertainments for chil- 
dren forms one of a large series of sim- 
ilar titles. There are sixteen yroups of 
silhouette pictures, representing charac- 
ters known to every child. The reverse 
of the pages on which the cut-outs ap- 
pear is printed in black, which clever 
and original device enables the child to 
face the cut-out either way, and so per- 
mits variety inthe grouping. There is 
a suggestive grouping shown, by an in- 
sert, on each page of cut-outs. 


**Motion Picture Education.’? By 
Ernest A. Dench, Author of *‘Making 
the Movies,’’ ete. Cloth. 12mo. 353pp. 
$2.00. The Standard Publishing Com- 
pany, Cincinnati. 

In seventy-three short, crisp chapters, 
the author here discusses the use of the 
‘*movies,’’ and the way to dress, ‘‘make 
up,’’ act, and utilize the motion pictures. 
Every possible and conceivable use of 
the pictures is, it would seem, at least 
mentioned in this volume. Besides the 
obvious school subjects. we have Ath- 
letics, Agriculture, Live Stock, The Zoo, 
Domestic Science, Literature, Opera, 
Bible Study, Temperance, Missionary 
Work, Dentistry, Surgery and Medicine, 
Eugenics, Americanization of Foreign- 
ers, Politics, Public Health, Crime Detec- 
tion, Prison Welfare, Submarine. Explo- 
ration, and whatever you can imagine 
that is here omitted. Although brief, 
the treatment is interesting and clear, 
and in many ways suggestive. It will 
furnish many suggestions for teachers 
and superintendents. 


‘*Students’ Handbook of Composition.”’ 
Part I. By Louise Goodwin and Kate 
Gordon Guill, B.S. Paper. 12mo. 22pp. 
25e. The Macmillan Co., New York. 

This notebook, which is punched at the 
edges to facilitate binding in the custo- 
mary composition notebook, contains the 
essential rules for punctuation, gram- 
mar, sentence structure, spelling, and 
correct usage, in handy and succinct 
form, to be at hand at all times. Each 
point is accompanied by a standard ab- 
breviation, by which the correction of 
themes not only becomes better under- 
stood, but by which each correction is 
an automatic reference mark to the par- 
agraph whose precept has been violated. 


**Graded Exercises in Punctuation and 
Use of Capitals.’’ By Elmer William 
Smith, Professor of English, Colgate 
University. Paper. 386pp.. 5%x1lin. 
25c. Lloyd Adams Noble, Publisher, 
New York. 

This little exercise book is truly orig- 
inal andconvenient. Each page contains 








Northwestern Teachers’ Agency 


Largest and Leading Agency 
For the Entire West and Alaska 


Free Registration ! Boise, Idaho 











We Can Place You in a Better Position 























a e REGISTER NOW. ENROLLMENT ONE DOLLAR 
Our Sp ecial Field Booklet ‘“‘How to Apply for a School and Secure Promotion, with 
Arizona, = New Mexico | Laws of Certification of Teachers of all the states,” free to members. 
Colorado Okianoma Non-members Fifty Cents in stamps, 
jaho regon 
South Dakota ONE AGENCY Tha SSS =—- 
comm, gene DOES THE WORK ag aaa Rin — aang 
i vu WOM ala tigate 
tie sees THE LARGEST IN ACENCY. EMPIRE BLDG, DENvER.COLO. 





WILLIAM RUFFER, A. M., Manager. Our Motto ‘‘Service’’ 


3 +] 
Teachers’ Agency 
Q ‘ “Teaching as a Business,” with chapters on War, Sal- 
aries, etc.,sent free. Thirty-third year. Register in four 


offices with one fee. Branch offices— 
New York: 437 Sth Ave. Denver: Symes Bidg. Spokane: Peyton Bidg. 














25 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 






























Three Classes of Teachers Who 
Should Enroll in Our Agency 


1—Those who desire a better locality, 

2—Those who want a better salary, 

8—Those who possess average or more than average ability, 
Write Manager C, E. White for particulars, 

Educational Service Bureau, “sixxtivorisninsesora” 


wality. 


100% More Teachers Promoted 


to better positions this year upon our recommendation than in a previous year. Our sixth 
year of recommending only when asked to do so by employers. This is why our members are 
usually elected. They Are Wanted. Schools and colleges in thirty-three States and three 
Foreign Countries used our service last year. Write today. No registration fee necessary. 


Wesiern Reference & Bond Association, 653 Scarritt Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


TEACHER! THE WEST NEEDS YOU 


Desirable vacancies in all departments. Good Salaries, We are right on the 
ground and inclosest touch with vacancies. Immediate attention given to inquiries. 
Dept. 1, NORTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY AND SUPPLY COMPANY, GREAT FALLS, MONTANA 


EDUCATORS - AGENC A. P. Goddard, President 


Y.M. C. A, Building, 
Our Personal Service a Distinguishing Characteristic, 19 South LaSalle St., 
Ask for list of vacancies to be filled before September 1,1918 


Chicago, Ill. 
WE NEED YO 
ofa 
Agent y 
Missouri Valley Teachers’ Agency -Exrwlimentiree 


Territory unlimited. Business relations on personal basis. We notify each of our candidates of a va- 
cancy. Write or wire for enrollment blanks, O, F. REVERCOMB, Mgr., Hirksville, Missouri 


| The DEMAND al eeds the SUPPLY, If 
Teachers Needed NOW saris postion in one of the Western Staes, Whit 
| CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Paul S. Filer, Mgr., 412 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., SPOKANE, WASH, 
We need h li- 
Women Teachers Wanted forit Serre eee 
ee —. schools - aeheuen. 
Boards are wiring us every day for women and men, not pockiont, to takelplace of d We are better 


salaries forour teachers, Write or wire for blanks, THE MISSOURI I TEACHE ati NCY. 
Covers the Centratand ‘a Westen nm States. Arthur B. Cline, Mgr., Kirksville, Missouri. 
BR Hu in our erty: Write for our Year-Boo! 


PAGIFIG TEACHERS’ AGENGY : ai aaeeek ee hae 


The Weis Teachers’ Agency = all inde of quenchers ageiie Soe satan vacancies, Simple 


















































Mi ID EMPIRE TEACHERS’ 
IDLAN HARDIN, MONTANA RS’ AGENCY, 


IN THE GREAT NORTHWEST 


6007 i per pein needed for summer and fs 1h i 
latonce, Write for special me ml berahit Dp offer. ane 

























MAVLWE 2 TRACHEAL Agency 
TAL a ay ae an, Chicay 
Successful for TUCK 





a ge neration of f 









































ene of service to teachers and school 
po temany in Washington, — Idaho, Montana, Alaska and Hawaii 
have placed us in a position of confidence and a hmong. fc penool 














ENTERTAINMENTS 


AYS P egy ee ey ey Mono- 

Folk Dances, Operettas, Music! Pieces, 
PLA Plays A Motion Songs, Illustrated Songs, Pantomime 
Songs, Shadow Plays, olen Pantomimes, Special 
— —— for all H = » Minstrels, Jokes, Hand 

0ks, Make-Up s, e' 

For all ages and occasions. New teumessoment Manual 
Large catalog Free. Every} oy of, new ideas for teach- 
Teacher should have one. and stadents, 870 pages 






















TEACHERS—GET GOVERN- 
MENT WAR JOBS 


All teachers, both men and vemos, should try the Gov- 
ernment examinations soon to be held throughout = 
entire country. ar appol 
ments, The positions. pay from $1200 to $1500; on 
short hours and annual vacation: 

Those interested should write iamediately to Frank- 
lin Institute Dept. Rochester, N. Y., for large 
descriptive ‘boo showing the positions’ oi en and 





Oc Le Weis, Tiers rae Bxecative Office, PReddick, lil i. 
Northwest Teachers’ Agency * sr "yesvsizuescuoxsons a 
THE WAY TO | THE C Hi I C 74% Cx @) TEACHERS’ 


THE BEST 3ST West Lake Street. Suite 205 A G E N C b 








POSITIONS [DIRECT TO SCHOOL AUTHORITIES: U.S. AND CANADA 











£. 8. DENISON & 00. of fy USHRATEDS Palos 


HMOAGO ih 1.36, 









giving many sample examination questions, which will 
sent free of charge. 





300 MORE DIRECT CALLS IN L9OT7; 350 MORE TRACHERS PLACED 


April 1918 
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HIGH GRADE TEACHERS WANTED 


No matter where you are located, if you want a 
position, pin $2 to this advertisement and send it to 
us at our risk. Application blank will be imme- 
diately sent. The National Teachers Agency has 
representatives and cooperating agencies in all 
principal cities and is continually in touch with the 
best positions everywhere. Secure a position the 
“NATIONAL WAY.’’ 


THE NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY, Executive Office, Evanston, Illinois 





Teachers Need 


photographs i in applying for 
positions, We can furnish 
you fifty photos, size 1+2x2'4,glued 
and perforated, for$1. Send re- 
mittance and cabinet photograph 
now. Original will be returned. 
We guarantee satisfaction, 























70 Fifth Avenue 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency = 7° YRS, vor 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to omens and schools. Receives 
at all seasons many calls for primary and grammar grade teachers. WM. O. PRATT, Mer. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENC 


2A Park Street, Boston, Mass, 28 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 
156 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 817 Masonic Temple, Denver, Col, 


809 Title Bldg., Birmingham, Ala, 
Send us a cabinet photo or any other good pic ture of your- 


PHOTOGRAPHS 
self, and $1.00, and we will make 24 copies, 244 inches by 


84% inches, and mail them to you promptly. Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded, 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY NY, N.Y. 
CHAUTAUQUA TEACHERS’ AGENCY — gamestown, Q. Y. 


Wm. H. Fietcher, Mgr. Established 1904— NO POSITION, NO FEE. Write for particulars. 


THE UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 313-4 First National Bank 3ld¢., 8 Syracuse, N.Y. 


No registration fee charged. We advertise—and render ‘‘personal service.”* 


CUNNINGHAM TEACHERS’ AGENC 


The AMERIC AN TE ACHERS’ AGENCY ? TEACHERS needed now for direct calls, Great opportunities 


for professional advancement. Be prepared. Register. Kinder- 
Alfred B, Morrill, Mgr., Dept. A, Springfield, Mass. garten to college. N.E.andNational, Write for particulars. 





Everett O. Fisk & Co., 
Proprietors. 


514 Journal Bldg.,*Portland, Ore. 
2161 Shattuck Ave, Berkeley, Cal. 
633 Cit. Bk. Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 


24 GOOD PHOTOGRAPHS FOR $1.00. 

















1 Magnolia Terrace, Albany, N. Y. 
Mrs. Margaret Cunningham Clancy, 
9 Manager. No Position, No Fee, 








FROM 
PROMPT 


THE GREAT LAKES TO-THE 
PIINNEAPOLIS 
TEACHER 5 
ACENCY 


PACIFIC 


WRITE FOR FREE 
BOOKLET 
306 14th Ave., S. E. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


EFFICIENT 
SERVICE 

















WE NEED TEACHERS ENROLLMENT 


New and Experienced teachers register now. College and Normal Graduates in demand, 


POSITIONS WAITING | : 


We have vacancies. 
LET US LOCATE YOU, 
CAPITOL TEACHERS’ AGENCY, BOULDE R, COLO, 


G. W. Hampton, Manager 














FOR-A-SINGLE-FEE~ YOU JOIN-ALL OFFICES 


CHICAGO NEW YORK BALTIMORE — CITY, MO. 
STeinway HALL FLAT IRON BLOG. MUNSEY BLDG. NEW YORK LIFE BLOG. 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA, CHATTANOOGA,TENN, . SPOKANE, WASH. _ 

U.S. Taust Bus. TEMPLE Court CHAMBER OF Commence BLO@ 


Colorado Teachers’ Agency i738 


Bldg., Denver, Col. 
Twenty-four years’ successful service in behalf of teachers and school officials, We operate in all western states. 


FRED DICK, Manager, Co-Operating Agencies, Harrisburg, Pa., Atlanta, Ga. 


P ITTSB UR GHe=american Teachers’ Bureau 


CO-OPERATING AGENCIES 
























88th year. Operates locally and nationally. 


OHIO VALLEY TEACHERS AGENCY, *e2i32) Kentucky. 
PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU tive2ssis trom schoorctees: “Dives recommendsions, Well pre: 
NO ADVANCE FEE pared teachers in great demand. 205 C 7thSt., Allentown, Pa. 


THE NEW CENTURY TEACHERS’ BUREAU }pi20.ohsstnst St: 
GEORGE M. DOWNING, Proprietor. - - An up to date Eastern Agency for teachers. Try it. 
THE TEACHERS’ AGENC —R,L. MYERS & CO. Teachers with experience or ability toteach are invited 
to consult this Agency with a view of securing a promotion or a change of location. 
Lemoyne Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa. 


(27th Year) Co-operating Agencies in Denver, Cold. and Atlanta, Ga. 


‘We want 1000 more Tinchens for the SOUTH ond WEST Marshall, Texas 
for 1918, Calls now coming in. Agents wanted everywhere, ps 
Now in 30th Year. 


The TEACHERS EXCHANGE] Oldest Bureau in Southwest. 
of BOSTON 120 BOYLSTON ST. Teachers given direct and positiveaid. 
RECOMMENDS TEACHERS, TUTORS AND SCHOOLS, 


POSITIONS of all kinds for TEACHERS | DEBATES AND ESSAYS OUTLINED—#1.00 each 
Write us your qualifications, . FREE Literature. | subject, Other help for Teachers on special terms, 
Co-Operative Instructors’ Ass’n. Marion, Ind. |P. S. HALLOCK, Box 398, Wilmington, Del. 


Thurston Teachers’ Agency 


Short Contract. Guaranteed Service. Write for our Free Booklet-- How to Apply. 26th Year 
NICIIOLS, Mgr 224 S. Mich. Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 


First class equipment. 
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TO ASPIRING TEACHERS 


The South and West offer better inducements than any other sections. Teachers 
from all states receive a cordial welcome in this field, and those who work are promoted 
rapidly. THE BELL TEACHERS’ AGENCY has located thousands of teachers in this field 
during the past seventeen years. It works earnestly, persistently and successfully for its 














members. For full information and a sample copy of the Progressive Teacher, address 
CLAUDE J. BELL, Mgr., Nashville, Tenn. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


one or two rules, under which are eight 
or ten exercises, from standard litera- 
ture, upon which the rules.at the top of 
the page, and all rules of preceding 
pages, are to be applied. The work is 
rendered definite by requiring no rule to 
be applied which has not been passed 
over. The corrections are made by 
marking over the printed letters with 
penand ink. The sheet may then be torn 
off along a perforation below the rules, 
and the sheet signed and handed in. It 
1S easy to read, easy to correct, and re- 
quires no copying of sentences before 
marking them. 


**Daily Lesson Plans in English.’’ By 
Caroline Griffin. Cloth. 16mo. 226pp. 
Educational Publishing Co., Boston. 

In this work the author ‘has outlined, 
day by day and week by week, the daily 
language work for each month of the 
school year, to cover the first four grades. 
The work includes Mother Goose rhymes, 
dramatization, study of colors, reproduc- 
tion of stories, and learning of poems. 
For the first grade there are lessons on 
the seasons, the weather, the months, 
the days, and the week. ‘This should be 
of great assistance to teachers in sug- 





+ + * + + 





gesting suitable material, even though 
they did not choose to adopt it entirely. 


‘“‘Language Games.’’ By Myra King. 
Cloth. 16mo. 95pp. 50c. Educational 
Publishing Company, Boston. 

The first language lessons of the infant | 
are through play—the most easily ac- 
quired vocabulary of the growing child is 
through play. Hence, to instruct the 
growing child in the properties of lan- 
guage, which he does not learn easily by 
formal methods, play ought logically to 


= eS +. 


be used. In this little book this plan is | 
followed. Such common errors as ‘‘ It’s | 
me,’’ ‘‘I hain’t got no pencil,’’ a seen 


it, ” **them books,’’ ‘‘have saw,’’ are 
made the basis of simple games in which 
they must be used correctly. No stress 
is laid upon them as forms to be used; 
they are used that way ‘‘because that is 
the way the game is played.’’ The au- 
thor suggests that the games be used for 
recreation, or as a reward for work well 
done, thus making them highly desirable, 
and increasing their effectiveness. 


**Paz and Pablo, a Story of Two Little 
Filipinos.’’ Children of the World 
Series. By Addie F. Mitchell. Cloth. 
12mo. 95pp. 48c. World Book Company, 
Yonkers, N. Y. 

This is an interesting little story of 
Filipino children, told by a former | 
teacher in the Philippines. Paz is a} 
little girl, and Pablo is a little boy, and | 
they work and play together as little Fil- | 
ipino children really do, and they hear | 
the fairy stories of the Malays, and go 
to the American school and learn to 
speak English. The relationship between 
the American teachers and the native 
children is excellently told. The native 
words and phrases are well explained, 
and the book is very clearly illustrated 
with marginal sketches in charcoal, by 
Elias Goldberg. 


‘*Fieldbook of Insects.’’ By Frank E. 
Lutz, Ph. D., Associate Curator, Depart- 
ment of Invertebrate Zoology, American 
Museum of Natural History, Cloth, 16mo. 
509pp. $2.50 net. Profusely illustrated, 
in color and in outline. G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, New York. 





Considering the fact that there are | 
only 4,500 described living species of | 


mammals, the fact that there are 400,- 
000 species of insects will give an idea 
of the inexhaustible and fertile field for 
investigation and study offered to the 
student, amateur or professional, inter- 
ested in the most abundant and varied of 
created things. This book refers partic- 
ularly to the insects of the northeastern 
United States. Fourteen hundred kinds 
of insects are here specifically named, 
and about six hundred are illustrated by 
one or more figures. The insects chosen 
are those commonly observed, and in- 
clude the relatively few injurious species. 


COME TO COLORADO 


Teachers should plan to spend their 
1918 vacation in Colorado. The Colorado 
Chautauqua and Summer School at 
Boulder is one of the state’s ideal places 
to rest, study and take recreation. Send 
name and address to Secretary F. A. 
Boggess, Boulder, Colorado, for free, 
illustrated bulletins containing full 
information. 
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Thousands of GOVT. 





POSITIONS open NOW 


The government re- 
quires thousands of 
people right now, who can 
qualify to fill the positions 
caused by war. In every 
branch of service there is a 
crying demand for capable 
workers to carry on this 
tremendous war activity. 
This requires men and 
women of intelligence—who 
are quick to learn and act, 
who can develop executive 
ability. No matter what 
you may be doing now, you 
can improve your condi- 


tions, undoubtedly increase 
your earning capacity, and secure 
a splendid government position, 






Get in Gov't Service Now 















What are you doing 
now? Are you doing your 
part in this war? Are you 
satisfied in your present 
line of work? Are you qualified 
to render your government this 
very patriotic service now, as well 
as secure a steady position with 
‘the govornment close to all 
important war activities? You 
are needed in the line of work 
in which you are most proficient, 
This is your opportunity to secure 
a protected civil service position. 


Salaries $840 to $4000 Per Year 


Let us prepare you in 
your spare time at a small 
cost for one of these fine posi- 
tions under our guaranty to refund 
your money if you do not secure 
a protected civil service position, 
Full information sent 
free, if you will state your 
age, occupation, citizenship and 
government position preferred and 
ask for Our War Bulletin RB- 1033 
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Washington Civil Service 


School, Washington, D. C. 








$25 to $35 a Week for Women 


Work quickly and easily learned; refined, 
yp secludec i, educative; spec “ial employment cc ontract 
Write for free boc »klet; tells how and gives the proof, 


THE NATIONAL PROOFREADERS’ ASSOCIATION 
106 The Baldwin, Indianapolis, Ind, 








TEACHERS 


You are invited to join, The Teachers’ Mutual Servic: 2 C lub. 
Exchange anything. HELP ONE ANOTHER. Registration 60 
MARGARET INNES, BLAINE, WASH 


High School Course 
in Two Years aah 


home 
s complete and simplified high school course that you 
pong in'two years. ts all college entrance require 
menis. "Prepared by leading members of the faculties of 
and his is your opportunity 
Write for booklet and fall particulars, No obligations what- 
ever. Write today— 


0 
halal SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE eT 
Dep Chicago 


































You can select the exact word to make 
your meaning absolutely clear—to give 
“punch” and “power” to a proposed letter, 
advertisement, speech, sermon, article, re- 


port or story. Get Dr. Fernald’s standard 
book, “Synonyms, Antonyms, and Prep- 
ositions.” Without it you may be wast- 
ing half of the power of your thoughts in 
weak expression. $1.50 net; by mail $1.62. 
Big, new edition just out. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 
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| POPULAR PICTURES 








| 
and May Child Life 
\ 


Printed Outline Maps, 84x11, North Amer- 





ica; South America; Europe; Asia; Africa; dier; Cupid; Nurse; Bunny ; 
Australia; U. S. Also any State or Group. Bird; ( hick; Butterfly. 
20 assorted for 15c; 50 for 35c; 100 for 60c. 25c; "set of 12 for 75c. 


St J. S. LATTA, INC., 
























Sepia, _16x20—Washing- Size 6%4x6%4, assorted 
ton; Lincoln; Wilson; colors, half-inch slits, 
Christ at ‘Twelve; Sistine ‘ printed on thick paper, to 
Madonna; Mother and be cut out; 15 mats...15c 
Child; Windmill; Glean- 
ers; Angelus; Homeward OUR BEST OFFER MATS, CUT-OUT 
Each 20c; four for 70c. Pay $1.00 for Tatta’s Book Size 8x8, construction 
50 Popul: ir Pictures, for Teachers or add only 65c paper, a assorted colors, half- 
half-cent size, asstd..20c to the price of any one of — inch slits, all cut out and 
Intermediate Language following and ask for either 9 ready to weave, 20 mats 
Pictures, per set.....2 04 Latta’s Book for Teachers or TT postpaid for 30c, 
48 Indians, in native i. .00 —, of — LA ‘BOOK Tllustrated Primary Arithmetic Cards. -... .20¢ 
dress, with names, 7x9, book form......25e Norma nstructor-Pri- New Primary Number Cards for Teacher. .25c 
Birds in Colors, 7x9, name any, each.......2c¢ mary Plans, 1 year....$1.50 TEACHERS Primary Arith. Cards for Written W ork. .22c 
Pictures, 5x7, name any you want, each....1c Prac y . Methods, Aids 2,000 Colored Papers, 5 34x6, to ma ~ hains, = 
and Devices for Teach- 1,000 Colored Circles to Paste, l-inch...... Se 
BLACKBOARD STENCILS ers with Normal In- || Primary and Intermediate L anguage Cards. 25¢ 
a structor, 1 year...... 5.50 30 Sewing Card Patterns on Cardboard...20c 
Borders: Easter Lily, Rabbit, pm Primary Education, 1 yr. 2.00 13 Doll Furniture Patterns to trace, set...20c 
Chicks, Dutch Boys, Dutch Girls, each. , .6c Popular Educator, yr.. 2.00 Carbon Paper, 20x30, 1 sheet, 12c; 3 for. 130c 
Fancy Colored Chalk, Box M, doz. asstd. *25¢ Progressive Teacher, 1 yr. 1.25 12 sheets Lransparent Trac. Paper, 17x22. .20c 
Stencils, 17x22, each 6c. Bunnies with Eggs, School Century, 1 _yr.... 1.25 Stars; Hearts; Dots; aauaeae: 
Kaster Lily Calendar, Holland Scene, Sol- School Education, 1 yr.. 1.25 Pumpkins; Jack o’ 6Lanterns; 
dier, Marine, Uncle Sam, Liberty Bell, Flag. Pathfinder, 1 year....... 1.00 Witches; Black Cats; Turkeys; 
Stencils, 22x34, each 12c Flag, Log c abin, Christian Herald, 1 year. 2.00 Santa; Holly; Chick; Bunny; 
Uncle Sam, Statue . Liberty ; March, April Pictorial Review, 1 yr. 1.50 \ Easter Lily; Flags; Maple 
‘als, Set of three, 30c. ine of Reviews, 1 yr. en Leaves; Birds; Any Initial, one 
Name any Calendar, Map or Phy siology. Rubber Stamps. Boy; Girl; ‘¢verybody's Magazine .. 1.50 : kind in a box. Per box, 10c. 
Brownie ; ; need ; Santa; Sol- Scientific American, 1 yr. 4.00 Postpaid, $1.00 mre " 


Box Y, CEDAR FALLS, 


PRINTED WEAVING MATS 
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TEACHERS - 


Get These Flags 


FREE! 


Without One Cent of Ex- 
pense you can secure these 
Flags for Your Room! 

We will send you 40 ot 
ouremblematic flag buttons. 
Your pupils can easily sell 
them for ten cents each. 
Return the $4.00 to us and 
we will send you, all 
charges prepaid, one of our 5ft.x8ft. Standard 
U.S. bunting flags, fast colors, with sewed 
stripes and sewed stars, or embroidered stars 
on both sides, or, we will send you a heavy 
silk flag 32x48 inches, mounted on oak staff 
with gilded spear head 


Write today for buttons, we will send 
them postpaid by return mail. 


Anderson Specialty Co., Anderson, Indiana 














Refuse to be Penalized for Success 


The School Service Bureau, 
Middletown, N. Y. 


Offers its channels to the intel- 
ligent teacher who earnestly 
desires toprogressand yet save. 





You pay for service— 
not for success. 


Secure directions and a filing card. 














=k nal Tits BOOK HELP YOU Meat 
















JONES & kK KRO 
NONE 


Olagram of sorre sty 
woursce sie pe on request, 





mulalive grade 





and 
Entertainments 





SAM’ re fy RENCH, 20 West 38th., aot York. 
Five bright capable ladies to travel, 
de een, and sell dealers; $75.00 to 


TEACHERS 
.00 per month ; railroad fare paid. 


re RRB Tae $150. 
GOODRICH DRUG CO., Omaha, Nebr., Dept. D. 


SEX OLOGY |} 


imparts in a clear wholesome 
way, in one volume: 


Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should impart to His Son. } 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter 
Medical Koowledge a Wife Should Have. 








va very 


Ailia one volume, 
IMustrated. 


PLAYS ot PLAY | 
M. ~-e no --rguigee r i Ss 


Further the author has been guided by 
what the people seem to want to know, 
as judged by letters received and per- 
sonal inquiries at the American Museum. 
The title might be, the author suggests, 
‘“*Answers to common questions about 
Insects.’’ There are interesting para- 
graphs about naming and classifying in- 
sects, anatomy, growth, and methods of 
collecting and preserving, and a full and 
comprehensive index. 


**Standards in English.’’ A course of 
study in Oral and Written Composition 
for Elementary Schools. By John J. 
Mahoney, Principal State Normal School, 
Lowell, Mass. Kraft paper. 16mo. 
2llpp. 90c. World Book Company, 
Yonkers, N. Y. 

This course is the outcome of a series 
of conferences on English in the Cam- 
bridge, Mass., public schools, which 
brought out the general opinion that 
| while English work was unsatisfactory, 
there was considerable haziness of opin- 
ion as to wherein, and why, it was so. 
The resulting investigation brought out 
the fact that poor sentence structure, 
poor spelling, and inability to talk cor- 
rectly, were the prevalent faults. The 
reason for this condition was decided to 
be the lack of a definite ultimate goal, 
too great stress on technicalities, and 
too great reliance on the rules of formal 
grammar. 
| formulate a clear, definite, workable 
| course of study, by grades, which would 
| 





| suggest the reasonable accomplishments 
| of the average pupil. The present mon- 
| ograph is that course of study. It has 
been tried out with conspicuous success, 
| and is now offered to the teaching world 
|in this form. It contains an outline of 
| English by grades, a literature outline, 
and lists of books and pictures selected 
for study in the various grades. 
is a very valuable tabulated list of gram- 
matical errors, with their percentage of 
frequency, which will be of inestimable 
aid to teachers in localizing this drill 
/ work and in economizing time. There 
5 are also language games and drills, a list 





of words frequently mispronounced, and 

a time allotment schedule for language 
| work. Whether formally adopted by her 
| school or not, every teacher should read 
| and ponder this valuable contribution to 
| school methods, and subject her own 
| work to a personal investigation and 
comparison, to the end that she may ben- 
efit herself and her pupils by the adop- 
tion of the best methods. 


**Amateur’s Costume Book.’’ By Eliz- 
abeth F. Guptill and Edith M. Worm- 
woud. Paper. Bmo. 105pp. Eldridge 
Entertainment House, Franklin, Ohio. 

To the teacher preparing a dramatic 
entertainment, this book should come asa 
welcome addition. There are about one 
hundred characters costumed, illustrated 
with photographs, and giving complete 
descriptions of materials, and how to use 
them, with patterns wherever essential. 
The characters are grouped under Patri- 
otic, Nature Costumes and. Special Days, 
Mother Goose Characters, Folk ‘Tale 
People, Dollies, Fairy Folk, Miscella- 





$2.00 pestpaid 


Writ 
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neous Character Costumes, and various 
rare costumes, not illustrated, such as 
‘*Father Time,’’ ‘‘The Little New Year,”’ 


There | 


The task thus became to, 


‘‘Magician,’’ ‘‘Jack Frost,’’ ‘‘Spooks’”’ 
and others. Characters easily copied 
from book illustrations are not included, 
except by casual mention. The writers 
suggest the advisability of forming a 
habit of making a collection, gradually, 
as occasion offers, of typical pictures, 
which will give models for costumes when 
occasion arises. Such a collection, cata- 
logued by the loose-leaf method, or in 
classified envelopes, would soon grow to 
dimensions which would make the cos- 
tuming of school plays extremely simple. 


**Louis Agassiz as a Teacher. By 
Lane Cooper, Professor of English, Cor- 
nell University. Cloth. 16mo. 74pp. 
$1.00. The Comstock Publishing Co., 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


” 


esting side light upon the pedagogical 
methods of one of the greatest scientists 
and teachers of all ages. In the form of 
reminiscences it describes the way in 
which Agassiz taught his pupils obser- 
vation, accuracy, and care in scientific 
work. In his introductory note the 
author explains why he, a teacher of 
English, 


the method of Agassiz is applicable to 
all studies and to language most of all, 
since the organic unity of a language 











and of an animal have something in 
common. It would be an inspiration to 
all teachers to read this book. 


‘*Essentials in Early European His- 


tory.’’ By Samuel Burnett Howe, 
A. M. Fourth Edition. Cloth. 12mo. 
436pp. Fully illustrated. $1.50. Long- 


mans, Green & Co., New York. 
Students in the ninth year of school 
have for many years been required to 
study ancient history. For many years 
that requirement meant one whole year 
devoted to Greek and Roman history, 
legends, mythology and all; later, the 
ancient civilizations were prefixed to the 
study of classical: history. Of late 
years, medieval and modern history 
have been deamed essential to a clear 
understanding of American history, un- 
til the required history of secondary 
and even grammar schools bulked as 
formidable as that of a college. The 
present book is a highly successful an- 
swer to the insistent demand that arose 
from the schools for a book that should 
cover the requirements without compel- 
ling the pupils to digest all the unimpor- 
tant details of six thousand years of the 
world’s history. The ancient civiliza- 
tions are here dismissed with a chapter. 
Greek history gets two; Rome and the 
Empire two; and in six brief chapters 
the vital points of medizval history ‘are 
touched upon. Large stress is laid upon 
life and customs, and scant respect is 
paid to the dynastic or military features. 
Tours, Hastings, and Agincourt, and 
similar decisive conflicts, are mentioned 
in their place, but the mind is not bur- 
dened with detail. The essential fea- 
tures of the Reformation, the rise of Eliz- 
abethan England, the Armada, the King- 
dom of Charles V, the rival colonization 
of America, and the great voyages of 
discovery, bring the narrative down to 
a point where the history of our own 
country becomes a natural successor. 





This little book is a strikingly inter- | 


should write of a teacher of | 
science, and explains it by saying that | 








HOW TO PASS EXAMINATIONS 


PREPARE BY STUDYING PAST EXAMINATIONS . 

These past examinations, with answers reviewed 
carefully, will prepare the student to pass any 
teachers, Regents or Civil Service examination 
offered in any siate In the Union, These ex- 
amlnations were prepared, nearly all of them, 
under the direet supervision of Judge Draper, 
Late Commissioner of Education for New York, 


NEW YORK STATE EXAMINATIONS for 14 YEARS PAST— 
WITH ANSWERS COMPLETE 

















COM. DRAPER 

14 Yrs. n Arithmetic,* with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. n Grammar, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. n Geography, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. n Physiology, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. n Methods, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. n Civil Gov., with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. n U.S. Hist., with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. n Eng. Comp., with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. n Bookkeeping, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. n School Law, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. n Algebra,* with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. in Gen. a with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. in Rhetoric, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. in Literature, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. in Botany, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. in Physics, with Ans .25 
14 in Chemistry, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. in Zoology, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. in Geology, with Ans .25 
14 in School Econ., with Ans .25 
5 in Reading with Ans .25 


*Solutions given to all problems, 

Price of any one subject 25 cents; any 14 subjects, $1.50; 
the 21 subjects complete for $2.00, which is less than 10 cents 
for each subjecc. 


BALL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Box 43 ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Do You Want to 
‘Travel at Our Expense? 


We want good men and women for 
Traveling General Agents. Must have 
fair education and good references. 
Will make Contract for three months, 
| six months or year at salary of $22.50 

per week and necessary expenses. 

Can assign most any territory desired. 
| Kor full particulars address, 


GEORGE G. CLOWS CO., 
pinnae iis Dept. B. 



































Story-Writers Wanted 


NOTHING PAYS LIKE SUC. 
CESS IN WRITING FICTION—2 
cents to 10 cents A WORD. We sell 
stories, scenarios, and book MSS. on com- 
mission ; we revise them and tell you where 
to sell them. STORY-WRITING taught by 
mail, Send for our free booklet, ‘‘WRIT- 
ING FOR PROFIT.” tells how : gives proof. 
THE NATIONAL PRESS ASSOCIATION 

Dept. 106, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Primary Teachers Needed 


Efficiency greatly increased by a course in scientific 
Primary Methods by cor respondence, Students kept 
in touch with desirable vacancies, 

THE NELLE a SCHOOL, 
Box 266, Johnson City, Tenn. 








Sent FREE 
Daint Beauty Book, ..°teacuers. 
Consaies the ne headaches and ty make Cecnpery org waning Tells 
nervo' 
Casimir Stokes, MOHAWK, FLORIDA” 


You Can Stop lovth Decay and sickening Mouth Odors 


HOMR. has aal ys “cal own efforts with no expense AT 
Preventive Dental ~nace nce Lab. 8, Omaha, Neb, 


[E AGE'S 








HANDY 
TUBES 


GLUE 


A HOUSEHOLD NECESSITY 
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Music Laeunine 
Wonderful neme-shaiy music lessons under great 


Amere 
pean teachers given by the Uni: 
sion Method. More than thirty of Ameri ape ne 





mer now offer’ instruction by the University Extension 
lethod. two-thirdd of —— work required for a de- 
gree from tthe be taken by thi this method. 


be po pre Bates eee Conservator » (with a facul! 
<* masta r teachers in all ones music) is thee only 


VE of Music giving lessons by the UN 
ITY iY EXTENSION M ETHOD. grain examination 
Our Le ae et dictate individual 
yy faults and make clear all doubtful 
ae. The inetrpetion of a Master—the individual touch 
an accomplished teacher—is yours to command from the 
plcrancntplecna:, Angenatas hare pss Ene 
eness. yone can learn at home. ° 

Sorsed by fbn mar and many other great authorities. 


Any Instrument or Voice 
Write, telling us the course you are interested in, , age, 
tow, y long you have taken lessons, if at all, ete., and we will 
send you our Free k containing text and’ iMustrations 
covering ay in PIANO (students’ or teachers’ courses), 
-d, the great Wm. H. Sherwood r. Prothe= 
roe an jRosenbecker, VOICE COURSE (with aid of Phono- 
ErCiae, Cranipton, PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC by Francis 
VIO. NDOLIN, Curtar, 


en dS 
pok and learn 
Send N r, ora en elite pte 
et without ne Wir foe a Dee cg 
wont niversity Ext tension Conservatory 
















The Key 
To Success 
The secret of busi- 
ness and social suc- 
cess is the ability 
to remember. I can 
make your mind an _ infallible 
classified index from which you can 
instantly select faces. fin ts, facts, 
figures, names, £ nables — 7 
concentrate, 












address an audience. Easy. Simple. 
The result of 20 years’ experience de- 
veloping memories of thousands. 


Lh 
Bhd Write Today fiimember' and Copy: 










Prof. 

‘est, also how to obtai 
.. PE books How To Speak In Public. 
Principal 


Dickson School of Memory, 1791 Hearst Bldg., Chicago, Ili, 


Word Power 


ne Put fewer tn Your words™'make thers win hice forcefal speech. | 





words 
Kandace for es = po iy ideas cxperiencen, can not be 


, 
Mas’er Any ‘ Situation er whos geta wh =. 
wih. Be at ease before any audi- 
gcceee Pr ae Sominanty comme ing way of of speaking ig and your 
soakeie i] method that now makes 


cate ire this his indiepeneibt er i a 
Easy, fo Lea -ipe in god spare momen’ 


Sec Ltt te "frail poems m4 


rican Institute, *%s Mannatten Chicago, Ill. 


Train For Nursing—-NOW! 








The war is responsible for a scarcity of nurses in hospitals 
—their regular nurses are going to the front. Reese Sor 
trained nurses now greater than the oy. se 
serosa position at Gato WS per week. Ye easly o- 
cure a fine ion r 
master ow ope jal Training Course a ‘dur on can x 


at home ar ond conve ve diplomss a saabovedbe 
ospital experience given if epee = je help you 
rite at once for catalog, ite age, 


AMERICAN TRAINING SCHOOL, 1547 LaSalle +o Chicago 








ke, Bx 278-1-29, Chicago 








A GOOD POSITION 


with UNCLE SAM {is most desirable. Life posi- 
tions, pleasant surroundings, good pay, steady work, 
short hours, promotions on merit. Both sexes. 
No political pull. Thousands of appointments 
yearly, Most thorough preparation $5. Returned 
if not appointed. —— nformation and questions 
used by the Service Commission free. 


AMERICAN CIVIL service SCHOOL, WASHINGTON, D, C. 


am SIG LESSONS FREE 


y 











ay 7 wees Santee for our booklet. 


- 
See on Ban od ae es Violin, Vili itandolin 
27 Lakeside 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


The book is well written, beautifully il- 
lustrated, with contemporary drawings, 
photos, and scenes in color. It is a 
teachable book, which appeals to a class 
and lays lightly on the teacher the bur- 
den of interest. ‘The teacher should 
have for her own reading some more 
complete treatise, to fill in the gaps 
wherever necessary or desirable. For 
this purpose the school histories of 
Myers, Robinson, or Thatcher and Schevill 
are excellent. 


**Daniel Defoe, How to Know Him.’’ 
By William P. Trent. Cloth. 12mo. 
319 pp. $1.25 net. The Bobbs-Merrill 
Company, Indianapolis. 

If Defoe had not written ‘‘Robinson 
Crusoe,’’ he would to-day have been of 
interest solely to the literary antiquary, 
to the delver into forgotten fiction. Yet, 
it comes with a shock to the reader of 
this present volume to realize how real 
and vital a factor in his country’s liter- 
ary and political life Defoe really was, 
and how deserving of remembrance he 
is for his other work. The primary im- 
pression that comes to us is that of De- 
foe’s broad-mindedness and far-sighted- 
ness,—as when, for example, in 1697, we 
find him discussing banking, and propos- 
ing a chain of county banks in connec- 
tion with the Bank of England, which 
had just been founded. To us, who live 
among National Banks, that probably 
does not seem as Utopian as it did to 
Defoe’s readers. In another article he 
writes of the folly of imprisonment for 
debt (then current) and of the advisa- 
bility of higher education for women. 
His remarks on mutual relief societies 
and his anticipation of modern accident 
insurance may well, says our author, 
‘‘cause a reader of to-day to rub his eyes 
and scrutinize the date of the volume.’’ 
The terse, biting force of Defoe’s epi- 
thets is nowhere more strikingly shown 
than in his tract against the ‘‘occasional 
conformists,’’ as those men were called 
who, being Puritans by conviction, ‘‘con- 
formed’”’ in public to the usages of the 
Episcopal church for the sake of hold- 
ing office. ‘‘How can you take it as a 
civil act in one place,’’ asks Defoe, ‘‘and 
a religious act in another? This is play- 
ing Bo-Peep with God Almighty.’’ How- 
ever, we are told, Defoe’s greatest pub- 
lic service was the establishment of his 
newspaper, the Review. This paper first 
appeared on February 17, 1704, and was 
continued, mainly as a tri-weekly, down 
to June 11, 1713. While much of it is 
now lost, that which remains proves De- 
foe, in influence upon the evolution of 
journalism, in range of information, and 
practical mental power, to stand without 
a real rival among the editors of his 
time. ‘‘The Review is not his literary 
monument, he has that in Robinson Cru- 
soe—but it is a treasure house of ma- 
terials for the student of history and 
economies, and for all persons interested 
in the age of Queen Anne.’’ 


*“‘The Wonderful Story of Washing- 


ton.’’ By C. M. Stevens. Illustrated. 
Cloth. 53/x8. 186pp. $1.00. Cupples 
& Leon » New York. 


There are many lives of George Wash- 
ington, told for various classes of read- 
ers, and the facts are well known. How- 
ever, this book, written as the first of a 
series of ‘‘Patriotic Americans for In- 
spiration,’’ is written from the boy’s 
standpoint and in clear and simple lan- 
guage. The illustrations are from pho- 
togranhs and paintings, and will be found 
very interesting. 


**The Wonderful Story of Lincoln.’’ 
By C. M. Stevens. Illustrated, Cloth. 
Bi x& 186pp. $1.00. Cupples & Leon 
Company, New York. 

This book is uniform with ‘‘The Won- 
derful Story of Washington, ”’ and tells 
the interesting facts in the life of our 
great war president in a manner to be 
very interesting to boys. The illustra- 
tions are from photographs of the monu- 
ments, statues, and buildings associated 
with Lincoln’s life. 


WAR OPENS THOUSANDS 
GOV’T JOBS to TEACHERS 


All teachers should try the U.8. Government examina- 
tionssoonto be held throughout the entire country. 
The positions to be filled pay from $900 to $1800; have 
short hours and annua! vacations, with full pay 

Thosein should writeimmediatelyto Franklin 
pa meng Dept. Rochester, N. Y., for schedule 

showing al] examination dates and places and large 
descriptive book, showing the positions open and 
giving many caeage examination questions, which 
will be sent free of charge. 














Shutting the Schools Down Didn’t Hold 








the Children Back Who Had the 





Chautauqua Industrial Art Desk 





in Their Homes 





be and do? 


cation Association, 


Art Education.’’ 


for years. 


Chautauqua Park, 


FOR a quarter century, children blessed with this equipment 
have been quietly pushing to the front, first in their classes 

at school and afterwards in the arts, vocations and professions. | 
Should a child be left to stumble into what he is going to | 
The battle of responsible parenthood is won | 
when the boy or girl is set on the way to achievement in the | 
thing that each is best fitted to do in life. | 
**If placed in the majority of American homes and schools,”’ | 
said Mary C. C. Bradford, now president of the National Edu- 
“the Chautauqua Industrial Art Desk | 

would serve as a great apostle of the movement for Industrial 


“I wish it could be placed in every home in the world!” } 
exclaims President Ferris, Ex-Governor of Michigan, after his | 
children had used this talent-stirring equipment in their home } 


What Is Your Position Worth To You? 


The work of placing this vital instrument of child education into a 
majority of American homes, opens opportunities for active, educated 
men and women who not only wish to do well financially, but who are 
desirous of rendering a valuable and important service. 

These positions are worth from $150.00 to $300.00 per month whether 
for vacation work or for permanent appointments. 


Who’s Who and What’s What in Chautauqua 


This attractive book of sixty-four pages tells HOW and WHY other 


men and women are now winning big success in our Home Chautauqua Work. 

You may investigate the opportunity we have for you without assum- 
ing any obligation, by writing for a free copy of ‘‘Who’s Who And What’s 
What In Chautauqua” and stating your age and experience. 


LEWIS E. MYERS & CO. 











Valparaiso, Indiana 











370 Pages of Plans, 





T. S. DENISON & CO., 





COMMENCEMENT 


A creditable and successful commencement is assured if 


a The Commencement Manual 


by Edith F. A. U. Painton, which has recently been published, is con- 
sulted. Every angle of the subject is covered. The harried and per- 
plexed teacher finds here the very feature or selection to assign each 
student for his individual Commencement effort, as well as many class 
features and entertainment novelties.  Educs itors and students will 
si find it a mine of Commencement wealth. 
, “CEMENT CONTENTS: Salutatories (16); Valedictories (12); Histories (7 en- 
COMMEN AT * tirely new forms); Prophecies (8 exceptionally « original features); Class 
MANS colors (8 combinations); Class Flower (9); Class Yell: The Will?’ Class 
Grumbler; Presentation of Diplomi is (5 forms); C lass Drill; Cartoon 3 
Class Songs (4); Class Poems (10); Class Mottoes with Essays (9, English 
and Latin); Suggested Mottoes (107); Class Plays (4); Sugg restions for 
Novel Programs, Class Trial, Drama, Biography, Journey, Com- 
mencement Times—Last Edition, Debate, Reunion, Convention, Seance 
or Circle, Minstrels, Funeral, Pow-Wow, eic. Baccalaureate Sermons (4). Beautiful cloth 


binding, gold lettering, clear attractive type, "illustrated, 370 pages. Price, postpaid, $1.25. 
Denison’s Plays and Entertainments 


Dialogues, Recitations, Drills, Monologues, Tableaux, Pantomimes, Operettas, Shadow Plays, 
Speakers, etc. Our Plays and Entertainments are particularly suitable for schools. A large selection, 
Something to fit any occasion, Every teacher should have one of our new Catalogues, mailed free, 


Denison'’s Plays and Entertainments are known 
The imprint *‘ Denison’’ signifies quality, Established over forty years. 


152 Randolph St., 


Helps, Suggestions 


everywhere. 


Chicago, Ill, 














Debates andOQrations 


Essays and orations, about 1,000 words; de- 
bates on either side of any subject, about 1,500 
words: one dollar each, Addresses for all occasions 
prepared to order, All work done by college 
graduates, Satisfaction guaranteed or money 
refunded. Let us know your wants. Subjects 
for debates, orations, and essays free, 

COLUMBIAN INFORMATION BUREAU, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Speakers, Dialogues and Entertain- 
PLAYS : Catalogue Free 





ments, 
Ames Publishing Company, Dept. H. Clyde, Ohio. 





COPY THIS SKETCH 


and let’s see what y« oucan do with it. € ar. . Sy 
toonists and illustrators earn iro ym $20.04 > ‘ YW ¢ 
to $125.00 or more eke practical a 
system of perac onal in indivic ay loses ns by ~~ {* —_—_~ » 
mail will develop your talent. Fifteen . 
years’ eucpesated ork for ne anne ra bn 

and r nanpes qualifie a me to te yu - ™~ 

Senc aot n of Uncle Sam with 68 in \ 

ste -wll efor 4 st lesson plate ; also collec 
tion of drawings sho oe possibilities 
for YOU. State your ag 


THE LANDON SCHOOL of leila 


and Cartooning 
1453 Schofield Bldg., 


Cleveland, 0, 
TEACHERS Don't worry over hard problems Send them 


to me for solution and full explanation 
Rates reasonable, WM, H. HORNER, 








Osnaburg, 0. 
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c> At Last! A Perfect Danitenter % 
“> Print Your Own Typewritten or Penwritten Letters, Drawings, Lessons, etc., 5 
*" on the “Modern” Duplicator. It contains no glue or gelatin, Always 3 
K > “Remember The Modern Duplicator.” K) 

os 
K > Every Business and Professional Man should own and operate @ ,% 
KP “Modern” Duplicator, It Will Save You Time, Labor and Money. rte 
AA When you want ten, twenty, forty, fifty or more letters of the same kind, 5% 
RA typewritten or penwritten, just write one letter in the regular way, putit on ,%, 
KA Duplicator, and a strong copy is transferred to the Duplicator, remove letter % 
we and print the duplicate (fac-simile) letters, Music, Maps, Lessons, Examina- 

y tions, Solicitations, Letters or anything can be duplic ated in one or more colors "$ 
** at the same time. Bosimple a child can use it. Lasts for years. Can be used a hundred times each day, " 
“> Letter aize. 9x12 inches, complete, $4.50—Less Special Discount to schools and teachers of 10 per cent, x 
or $4.05 net. Booklet of other sizes free, Address the manufacturers, me 
he . 
ke J.C. DURKIN & REEVES CO., 339 Fifth Ave, Pittsburgh, Pa K) 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 








VALPARAISO 


twelve weeks. During this term the University will offer 
select their work, There will be beginning, intermediate, 


and Public Speaking, Music, Fine Art, Domestic Sc 





Address REGISTRAR. 





AISO UNIVER 






Old College Building 
SUMMER SCHOOL—Opens May 28th 1918 


4 : was founded 
The University person the opportunity of obtaining a thorough, practical edu- 
cation at an expense within his reach, That such aninstitution isa necessity may be judged by the 
fact thateach year, since the beginning, theattendance has been greater than that of the previous year. 


is one of the largest in the United States. The 
The Summer School Summer Term willopen May 28th and will continue 


Preparatory, High School, Primary Methods, Kindergarten Methods, 
Departments Commerce, Phonography and Typewriting, Review for Teachers, 
Education, Arts and Sciences, Engineering, Architecture, Manual Training, Agriculture, Expression 
The Expenses are the Lowest Tuition $20.00 per quarter of twelve weeks. Board with Furnished 
Room, $39 to $51 per quarter. Catalog will be mailed free. 


46th Year Will Open September 17, 1918 


_ 





September 16, 1873 with the idea of giving to every 


an exceptional list of subjects from which students may 
advanced and review work in the following 


ience, Pharmacy, Law, Medicine and Dentistry. 











NATIONAL KIND 





ful surrou 
advantage 
beaches, c 








The National Kindergarten and 


Elementary College was established held in Ch 
in 1886 as the Chicago Kindergarten 
College. Miss Elizabeth Harrison, 


its president, It is the largest of 
the Kindergarten trgining schools 
and one of the oldest, Box 30, 


ELEMENTARY COLLEGE 


SUMMER SCHOOL JUNE 17 TO AUGUST 9 


Kindergarten and Elementary Methods, un- 
dergraduate and advanced. 
ward diploma. Practice Schools. 


Dormitories on College grounds, with delight- 


Opportunity afforded to attend sessions of 
International Kindergarten Union Convention 


For illustrated announcement of Summer 
author and prominent educator, is Sehool address 


ERGARTEN AND 


Credit applied to- 


ndings. Chicago offers many social 
s, — parks, playgrounds, bathing 
hurches, libraries, theatres, concerts. 


icago June 24-30. 


2944 Michigan Blvd., Chicago 














SUMMER TERM 


FOR PHYSICAL DIRECTORS AND 
PLAYGROUND SUPERVISORS 


July 1—August 4 
5 weeks summer 
session gives the- § | 
 oretical and prac- §j| 
tical training inall §| 
» branches of the profes- J) 
ty sion. Experienced teach- 
ers of national reputa- | 
| 
| 






tion. Address Director 
Chicago Normal School 
of Physical Education 


430 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


PRIMARY TRAINING 


Summer School, June 24—Aug. 2 
On Chicago’s Lake Front 


Three Depts. I. Primary. II. Kindergarten. 
Ill. Playground 














Primary Methods—Supervision—Child Study—Art—Na- 


ture Study—Sociology—Kindergarten Theory and Tech- 
nique Playground Work— Folk Dancing — Pageantry— 
Story Telling—Gymnastics, etc. 
Credits toward Diploma. Strong Faculty. Accredited. 
For Summer Bulletin address 


Pestalozzi-Froebel Training School 
Box A, 616-22 So. Michigan Blvd., Chicago 


(Note: Reqular 22nd year begins Sept, 17.) 





Northwestern University 
-—— Summer School — 


Opens July 1st 


EAUTIFUL campus on wooded 

shores of Lake Michigan. New 
dormitories, gymnasium, libraries, 
tennis courts aud bathing beach 
available. 


College of Liberal Arts — Courses 
adapted for teachers and_ those 
wishing additional college credit. 


School of Music — Peter C. Lutkin, 
Dean—Courses in Public School Mu- 
sic and Piano Normal Methods with 
demonstration classes; expert pri- 
vate instructions in Piano, Voice, 
Organ, Violoncello; class instruc- 
tion in Harmony, Analysis, Ear- 
training, Solfeggio. 

School of Oratory and Physical Edu- 
cation—Ralph B. Dennis, Director— 
Courses in Playground Methods, 
Educational Gymnastics, Folk Danc- 
ing, Public Speaking, School Dra- 
matics, Story Telling, etc. 


Write for Book of Views and Courses 


THOMAS F. HOLGATE, President ad interim, 
432 University Hall, Evanston, Ill. 








SUMMER SCHOOL 


JULY 1st to JULY 27th—1918 
Chicago Kindergarten Institute 


(accredited) 


Immediately following International Kindergarten Union 
Convention, Special Lecturers, Advanced Study, Regular Courses. 
Credits applied on diploma. Open Air Kindergarten on Grounds. 
Near Lake Shore Drive, Public Concerts, Bathing Beaches, ete. For 
information address 701 Rush St., or 925 Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago. 


——FINE STEEL PLATE IMITATION 

bf 100 invitations or announcements 

Weddings with two sets of envelopes, for 

$3.50. 50 for $2.50, 25 for $1.75. 

Visiting—100 for 75 cents. 50 for 40 cents. 

Cards Professional—100 for 90 cents. 50 for 60c. 

Business—100 for $1.15. 50 for % cents. 

Write your copy plainly and mail to us with 

P.O. order to cover cost, Your order will be 
filled the day received and sent to you prepaid. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 























MICHAEL REESE HOSPITAL 

Registered by the State of Illinois. Three year 
course preparatory instruction. Theoretical and 
Practical class work throughout the course. Mini- 
mum entrance requirements, two years High School 
work, For information apply to 

MISS M. H. MACKENZIE, SUPT., Box 31, 
Training School, Michael Reese Hospital, Chicago. 

d inventi bilit 

Men Of [deas suid’ write for. new 
**Lists of Needed Inventions,” ‘‘Patent Bu vers”? and 


**How to Get Your Patent and Your Money.” Advice Free, 
RANDOLPH & ©O,, Patent Attorneys, Dept. 84 Washington, D.C. 








WRITE MOVING PICTURE PLAYS} 


Answers to Queries 


Inquiries can seldom be answered in the next issue 
after their receipt, owing to the time required for 
publication. On account of limited space, omissions 
are frequently necessary. A remittance of ten cents 
with each question secures reply by private letter. 
Teachers who desire outlines for debates or for 
essays should send one dollar. Address all com- 
munications for this department to P. S. Hallock, 
Post Office Box 398, Wilmington, Del. 


{ should like to know what is the capital of Al- 
bania, one of the Balkan States.—Puerto de Luna, 
New Mexico, 


Durazzo is the capital, on the Adriatic 
Sea, about midway between the northern 
and southern extremities of the state. 
The name is pronounced ‘‘doo-rat-so,’’ 
accent on second syllable with broad ‘‘a.’’ 


1. Where is Ashokan Reservoir? 2, State histor- 
ica] facts connected with each of the following men: 
(a) Edward A. Sheldon. (b) Arendt Van Curler, 
(c) Robert L, Livingston.—Morehouseville, N. Y. 

1. It is thirteen miles west of Kingston, 
Ulster Co., N. Y., and is used for im- 
pounding, or collecting, the water of the 
new supply system obtained in the Cats- 
kill region for New York City. Itis ap- 
proximately twelve miles long by one 
mile wide, with a maximum depth of 190 
feet. 2. Dr. Edward Austin Shcldon, 
one of the foremost American educators, 
‘‘for more than half a century gave him- 
self, body, soul, and spirit, to the work 
of education.’’ He was founder of the 
Oswego (N. Y.) State Normal and Train- 
ing School, rightly esteemed as ‘‘the 
mother of normal schools and methods, ’’ 
and was its principal from 1861 until his 
death in 1897. (b) Arendt Van Curler, 
or Corlear, an American pioneer, born in 
Holland about 1600, is considered the real 
founder of the Dutch policy of peace with 
the Indians, greatly assisting Peter Stuy- 
vesant in his treaties with that people, 
and on his farm near West Troy, N. Y., 
using his influence to keep peace be- 
tween the whites and the Indians, and 
to check the trade in ‘‘fire water.’’ (c) 
Robert L. Livingston was American min- 
ister at Paris in 1802, when the Spanish 
authorities in New Orleans closed the 
navigation of the Mississippi to Ameri- 
can citizens. The President, Thomas Jef- 
ferson, then sent him instructions (by 
James Monroe) to purchase New Orleans 
and the Floridas if possible, in order 
‘*more effectually to secure our rights in 
the river Mississippi and in the territory 
westward thereof.’’ 


1. Where is Fort Leavenworth? Isit the same as 
Fort Riley? 2. Are girls accepted in the regular 
army yet? 3. In what way could a girl who is will- 
ing and wishing to be in the army, best show a pa- 
triotic spirit? 4. On what date isSt. Patrick’s Day? 
—Ellington, Mo. 

1. These are different forts. Fort 
Leavenworth is in Leavenworth Co., 
Kansas, and Fort Riley, now Funston, in 
Geary Co. 2. They are not. 3. She can 
best show her patriotic spirit in some 
form of Red Cross work which calls for 
unselfish and devoted service. 4. Saint 
Patrick’s Day comes on the 17th of 


March. 


Please give five war measures passed recently by 
Congress.—Subscriber, Oklahoma. 

1. The act authorizing an issue of bonds 
to meet expenditures for the national 
security and defense. Under this law, 
passed April 24, 1917, the two series of 
Liberty Bonds have been issued. 2. The 
Selective Conscription law, passed May 
18. 3. The Espionage Act, for purpose 
of breaking up or controlling the Ger- 
man spy system, passed June 15. 4. The 
National Food Control law, August 10. 
5. The act for insurance of soldiers and 
sailors in the present war, passed Oct. 6. 


1. How can the exact answer in square root be 
found? For instance, whatis the square root of 30? 
2. What does the word “L’Envoi’’mean? 3. Where 
is Serbia? I cannot find it in the geography.—A 
Subscriber, N. D, 

1. By annexing zeros to the number 
when it is not an exact square, the ex- 
tracting of the root may be carried out 
decimally until it is practically ‘‘exact.’’ 
The square root of 30 expressed with 
four decimals, 5.4772+-, is exact enough 
even for mathematical purposes, as may 
be proved by squaring this number, 
since 5.4772+ X5.4772+4+=29,.999+—30. 2. 
“‘L’Envoi’’ or ‘‘L’Envoy,’’ (from the 
French ‘‘le,’’ the, and envoi,’’ a sending) 
is the postscript to a poem, essay, or book, 
to give the moral, or address the piece 
to a particular person, and is used in 
the sense of “‘sending it forth’’—so 
called from its use in old French poetry. 
3. On the old maps, Servia is the north- 





western country of the Balkan penin- 


Bote ae Pe Oy companies NC Lowe me, | sula. ‘Serbia,’ the national name for 
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GREGG 
Shorthand 


is indorsed by 
75% 
of the Boards 
of Education 
in the U. S. 
whose High 


Schools teach 
Shorthand. 


Send for The Progress 
of the Shorthand Reform 


The Gregg Publishing Co. 


New York Chicago 
San Francisco 




















Physical 
Education 


The summer course of American College of 
Physical Education offers a pleasant vacation as well 
as instruction that prepares teachers for better posi- 
tions. Fundamentals of Physical Education and 
Playground Supervision given in course, Choice of 35 
subjects. Gymnasium drills and exercises, aesthetic 
and folk dancing, tennis and other athletic diversions. 
Strong theory courses. Summer course June 25- 
August 6, Co-educational. Well equipped building, 
Large Faculty. Accredited. Catalog free, 


Dept. 12, American College of Physical Education 
4200 Grand Boulevard, Chicago. 


COLUMBIA 
7 MUSIC \ 


CLARE OSBORNE REED, Director 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


5 Weeks, June 24 to July 27 
Piano, Theory, Voice, Violin 
Public School Music Course 
Special Lectures and Recitals for Teachers. Advanced Inter- 
retation for Artist Students. peinderesrten. Ear Training, 
farmocy, Sight Reading, Orchestra Conducting. 


Public School Music Course 
MARY STRAWN VERNON, Principal 
Diploma Completion 2nd year. Post Graduate Degree 3rd year. 


Summer C 
Theory, it Reading, Orchestra Conducting, Ear Traini 
repare for entrance into the Diploma year of Public Schoo 
Music Course. For year book address the School. 
609 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 








Dept. 508 























Illinois Training School for Nurses 
Founded 1880 


Accredited by the Illinois State Department of Registra- 
tion and Education. Offers a three year course of training 
to women who wish to enter the nursing profession, Prac- 
tical experience in Cook County Hospital, 2500 beds, Favor- 
able applicants must meet the requirements of good health, 
of age (20-35) , of good moral character, having had two years 
of High School instruction or its educational equivalent. 
School catalog and blanks will be sent on application to the 
Superintendent of Nurses, 509 S. Honore St., Chicago, Ill. 


Book on Destroying Hair 


New Book by Prof. Hayes, A. M.,M. D., late of Woman's 

Medica! College, Chicago College of Pharmacy, etc. Tells 

cause and cure of superfluous Fair and facial disngurements. 
-technical. Send 2 stamps for descriptive matter. 

Dept. F-4, RIVERSIDE PUBLISHING CQ., Riverside, Kk. I, 
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FREE BOOK 





This Interesting Book 


shows how over 3000 men and women have learned piano 

¢ Ses tome, Fan mn fay Cy oa | one- 
6 ‘ou can do the same. 

or post-card for the book; FREE. sega ee 


Music Needed Now More Than Ever 


The book explains why one lesson with an expert is 
worth a dozen otherlessons, It tells why there is agreat- 
er demand for skilled players now than ever before. All 
warring nations consider music absolutely necessary to 
naticn’s efficiency, Use your spare moments to learn 
piano or organ, You will be serving your country and 
yourself as well, 


Dr. Quinn’s Famous Written Method 


brings right to your home all the great advantages of 
conservatory study. The lessons are entirely different 
from most lessons, They contain the latest developments 
of musical instruction, many of which are absolutely 
unknown to the average teacher. Men and women who 
have failed by all other -methods have quickly and eas- 
ily attained success when studying with Dr. Quinn. 

The Course fs endorsed by many distinguished musicians, edu- 
cators and men of affairs who would not recommend any Course but 
the Itis solly valuable for beginners or experienced play- 
ers. ty illustrated. Easy to understand. All music supplied 
free. Diploma b feranted Tuition Fee now greatly reduced on ac- 
count Twenty-Fifth Anniversary Offer. Send postcard or letter for 
64-page free book. No cost or obligation. 


QUINN CONSERVATORY, Studio N4, Social Union Building, BOSTON, MASS. 


YOUR FUTURE 


Depends on how you prepare 
yourself now. Presonal powcr 
lies in the Art of Expression, 
Its study will make you more successful an 
increase your popularity and earning power. 


TEACH 


w 
BY MAIL 
Whatever your occupation or position, 
ou can improve by our course in Public 
Speaking, dramatic reading and entertaining, 
, which includes physical culture and voice 
et eo Mothers and teachers can instruct 
their children _ to recite. am 
Graduates receive handsome diplomas, 
Send 4c, in stamps for Illustrated Recitation 


THE MERRILL SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION 


Dept, 8, 1750 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


CIVIL SERVICE 


positions are in all parts of the country. Good pay, 
steady work, life positions, congenial surroundings, 
promotions on merit, short hours, annual vacation and 
sick leave with pay. Many thousands appointed yearly. 
Both sexes. No political pull. Nearly 800,000 classi- 
led itions. ommon school education suflicient, 
Mnli information and questions used by the Civil 
Service Commission free. 


COLUMBIAN CORRESP. COLLEGE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 























BECOME AN ARTIST! GET OUR BOOK FREE 


earn at home in spare time by our new instruction method. - 
Earn $25 to $100 or more per week as a Commercial Artist, 
‘artoonist or Illustrator. Our handsome free booklet ‘*How 
o Become an Artist,"’ explains everything. Write for it-- 

day d take ad our s ecial Free Outfit Offer. 


Washington Schoo! of Art, lnc, 13364 Street, N. W., Washington, D.C. 

















DOMESTIC SCIENCE 


Home Study Courses 


Cooking, Sewing, Diet, Nursing, ete, [12th year.] For 
teachers, extension workers, institution managers, home- 
makers, ete. Which? Illustrated 100-page booklet, ““‘THE 
PROFESSION OF HOME-MAKING,” REE, 

AM. SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS, 501 W. 69th St., Chicago 
















The University of Chicago “9; 


HOM 2 


in addition to resident Fame 
work, offers also instruc- SA 
tion by correspondence. 


For detailed in- _ [if 
formation address 



















PASSAVANT MEMORIAL HOSPITAL 


Training School for Nurses 
Offers a three year course to young women between ages of 
19-85. Accredited by the Illinois State Board of Nurse Ex- 
aminers. Monthly allowance while studyirg. For details ad- 
dress Eliza Conde Glenn, Supt,, 149 W. Superior St., Chicago, Ill, 


LEARN AT HOME BY MAIL TO 


DRAW-—PAINT 


Be aM ine, New: r or Commercial 
Mlustrator, a Gartoonist; Paint in Water 









ree illustrated Art Annual. 


FINE ARTS INSTITUTE, Studio 494, Omaha, Neb. 








Stories, Poems, Plays, etc. are wanted for pub- 


Writers=*2" LiteraryBureau, N16, Hannibal,Mo. 
Learn At Home 


Salesmanship, Shorthand, 
$75 to $150 a month, 
of testimonials and par- 
Mention Course preferred. 
BROWN’S HOME-STUDY SCHOOL, 
500 Brown Bidg., Peoria, Ill. 

















NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


| Servia, has come into use since the war 
| began. The people are called ‘‘Serbs.’’ 

1. Will you pleas ich is i 
New Yore cr london? 2 Alo, which to tke oot 
noted man, Lincoln or Washington? —East High- 
gate, Vermont, 

1. London has always headed the list 
of ‘‘largest cities of the earth’’ until 
about 1913 or 1914, when her place was 
taken by New York; and since then that 
city has stood first in rank. The figures 
which placed New York ahead were the 
London census of 1911, and the New 
York census of 1910. By records, regu- 
larly kept, New York increases in popu- 
lation at the rate of 1,000,000 in every 
seven years. 2. This is a matter which 
cannot be measured. Washington for 
nearly one hundred years was the one 
name which America placed as ‘first in 
peace, first in war, and first in the hearts 
of hiscountrymen.*’ His name and fame 
were known throughout the civilized 
world. Lincoln has come to occupy an 
equal place in the estimation of Ameri- 
cans, and in foreign lands his name is 
more familiar and he is more generally 
quoted and referred to than Washington. 
He is nearer to our times and his senti- 
ments and his spirit are more frequently 
invoked in present-day literature, and he 
is much nearer to the hearts of the 
people. But this is not saying he is any 
more ‘‘noted.’’ 


1, Under what conditions did Germany obtain 
Alsace-Lorraine? 2, What is the correct pronunci- 
ation of (a) “camouflage” and (b) “‘Alsace-Lor- 
raine?”’ 3, What is the wealth of the United States 
in comparison with England, France, and Germany ? 
—Mandan, North Dakota, 

1. The giving up of those provinces 
was chief among the conditions of peace 
with Prussia in 1870-71, which also com- 
prised the payment of five billion francs 
($1,000,000,000,) and the occupation of 
France by German troops till the money 
was allpaid. ‘This, however, lasted only 
until September, 1873, when France, to 
the surprise and admiration of the world, 
had paid the enormous sum imposed. 2. 
(a) Given in ‘‘Answers to Queries’’ for 
March, 1918. (b) Pronounced ‘‘al-sas- 
lor-rain,’’ principal accent on second syl- 
lable of each word, broad ‘‘a’’ in ‘‘al- 
sas.’’ 3. By latest estimates obtainable, 
statistics of 1915, wealth of the United 
States is $187,739,071,090; of Great 
Britain and Ireland, $85,000,000,000; of 
France, $50,000,000,000; of Germany, 
$70, 000, 000, 000. : 


What is the meaning of barrage, a word we see 
now so often used ?—Subscriber, Minnesota, 

‘‘Barrage,’’ meaning barrier, curtain, 
etc., is short for ‘‘tir de barrage,’’ the 
French term for ‘‘curtain of fire.’’ This 
is a sort of ring of fire delivered by the 
artillery of the attacking side, over and 
beyond and around the flanks of its in- 
fantry. As the men advance, this cur 
tain creeps ahead of them for protection, 
and is intended to beat off or neutralize 
the counter attack. It is also used 
against the attack direct; and it may 
stop an enemy advance, or it may isolate 
a body well under way to an assault, and 
prevent re-enforcements from coming 
out. (From Collier’s Weekly, Sept. 15, 
1917. ) 


1. Please ive the correct pronunciation of Yosem- 
ite. 2, Also which is correct? The murderer was 
(hung or hanged) at daylight.—Templeton, Iowa, 

1. Yosemite is pronounced ‘‘yo-sem-i- 
te,’’ with accent on second syllable and 
short sound of ‘‘i’’. 2. ‘‘The murderer 
was hanged at daylight’’ is correct, ac- 
cording to usage, which decrees that a 
curtain, a picture, etc., may be hung, 
but a man must be hanged. 








Please give the names of the ruling powers of the 
Six Great Powers of Europe.—Hilltop, Kansas, 

The ruling powers, or heads of govern- 
ment, in each of the Six Great Powers 
ot Europe are: in Great Britain and Ire- 
land, George V, King; in France, Ray- 
mond Poincaré, President; in Italy, Vic- 
tor Emmanuel III, King; in Russia, no 
ruling power or fixed government; in 
Germany, William II, Emperor (Kaiser) ; 
in Austria, Charles I, Emperor. 





TEACHERS WANTED 
$100 to $150 MONTH 


All teachers should try the U.S. Government examina- 
tions constantly being held throughout the entire coun- 
try. Thousands of positions are to be filled at from $1200 
1800; have short hours and annual vacations, with full 

ay. Those interested should write immediately to 

ranklin Institute, Dept, N244, Rochester, N. Y., for 
schedule showing all examination dates and places and 
large descriptive book, showing the positions open and 
giving many sample examination questions, which will 
be sent free of charge, 
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**Our flag has been received and It is perfectly satisfactor 
in every way. The children are delighted with it. We than 
you very much for the flag you ave us.’” 

iss Ruth Mack, Bradford, Ohio. 


| 
| 

**Received the flag O. K. and am very much pleased with 
it. Many thanks.’’ Nellie M. Willis, Spearfish, S. D. 


.“‘Lreceived the flag a few days ago. Every one was de- 
lighted with it. lam sending you another order--please send 
the pencils to the address mentioned.'’ Sister Mary E 
beth, St. Joseph’s Academy, New Orleans, La. 


iza- 
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| The Osborne Specialty Co., Camden, New York 
b 

| t scribed above, 

| f 
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b 
Name of School. «sscessseseeses ececccccces 
AAs 











You Can Get a Big 6x10 ft. Flag for Your | 
School or Classroom ABSOLUTELY FREE! 


Here Is Our Plan:— 


We will send you a gross of our Special Pencils, each one inscribed : 
— Sold for the Benefit of the Flag Fund.” Distribute them among the 
pupils to be sold in the school, on tne street, in the homes, stores, offices, 
business houses, etc., at five cents each. 
proceeds and we will ship you at once—all delivery charges prepaid 
of our large 6x10 ft. Fast Color Flags, 48 stars, all seams double stitched, 
heavy canvas heading, metal grommets, sewed 
stars and sewed stripes and suitable for indoor or 
outdoor use, 


just now than ever before and by our liberal plan 
thereis noexcuse forany school being withouta 
nice clean banner, i 
tities everywhere—the pupils in the schoo! use a 
lotof them andas future American Citizens they 
will enjoy selling the pencils, knowing that the 
proceeds are for such a good cause, 
printing which we place on each pencil free of cost 
makes the selling easy and they can dispose of 
them within a very short time. 


state and locality having one or more.of our flags. 
One teacher writes:—“Your plan is much easier 
than selling buttons and besides everyone receives 
full value for their money.”’ 

If you prefer, we will give you TWO FIVE FOOT FLAGS instead of the large one, or send you 
a set of SEVEN Allies’ Flags, if desired. We also furnish large framed pictures of Washington 
Lincoln, Franklin, Grant or Wilson—richly mounted in Heavy Solid Oak Frames with dust-proof 


back and glass fronts, measuring 22x28 inches, for the sale of a single gross of the pencils. 

Talk it over today—fill out the attached form and mail atonce. We'll send you the pencils ab- 
solutely free of cost and you will be more than pleased with this easy way of getting such a nice 
flag. REMEMBER—No money in advance, no charges to pay, no risk, no disappointment. 


Hundreds of Others Say the Same 


THE OSBORNE SPECIALTY COMPANY, Camden, New York State 
(Successor to Burton S, Osborne) 


i i i i i in i i i L TODAY. WELL DOTHE REST. 4 


APRIL—18 FILL OUT AND MAIL TODAY. WE’LL DO THE REST. 
(dad RhentadeceWnRebencecatdabenedaustoaseces 191 
Gentlemen :— You may send us charges prepaid one gross of your Special Flag Pencil We agree to 
sell them at 5c each and remit you the proceeds as soon as the pencils are disposed of. Lt is agr 1 tha | 
upon receipt of our remittance you will send us charges prepaid our choice of the flags or pictures de- 


Ship pencils to.... 


+++Name of Teacher ae 
he be be be be he Ah Ae Ah Ae Ae, AeA AA, Alt... a... | 


After the sale, send us the 


one 


Remember that “‘Old Glory” means more to us 


Pencils are used in large quan- 


The special 


We can refer you to many schools in your own 






**The flag received today and we are feeling very proud of 
having such a nice flagin our school. We thank you very 
much forit.’” Miss Agneda Baca, Glencoe, New Mexico. 

**I have just received the flag and wish to express my 
thanks for the same. The children are delighted with it | 
beauty. We are fully satisfied, and if youstill advertise the | 
offer next year, we shall be glad to sell more pencils.’ 

Ruth Hendrickson, Danville, Il. 

**Enclosed find check for last Rrossof pencils. This makes 
five of your flags in our sachool,”’ 

fi: C. Vaningen, Principal, Frankfort, N. Y. 
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MEDALS, PINS FOR ENGRAVING 





No. 1123 

Gold $1.50 
No 733. Ster. Silver .40 Rolled Gold .50 Solid Gold .90 
No 1123. In two colors of enamel, Silver plate Sample .10 
per doz $1.00 Sterling Silver Sample .25, per dozen $2.50 


No. 656 No. 733 
No. 656. Sterl. Silver .60 Rolled Gold .75, Solid 


Lettering Free. Catalogue Free. 


Artistic Medal & Badge Co., | Beekman St., NewYork 
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WINSHIP&co.MANUFACTURERS 





ARE YOU FOR LIBERTY ? 
, Then wear American Boys’ and Girls’ Liberty 
-| Pin No. 467 in 8 colors, hard enamel on Silver 
Plate 25¢ each, $2.50 doz. Sterling 45c¢ each, 
$4.50doz. Initials engraved on pin free. Write 
/ for FREE catalog of class pins and rings. 
METAL ARTS C€O., 78 South Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 


MOTE CLASS PINS EMBLEMS oF Every 


> 17 DESCRIPTION. Two catalogs 
i) Ve OM FREE for the asking. Pin shown here with any 
letters, numerals, or colors, Sterling Silver or 
Rolled Gold Plate, 30 cents each or $3.00 per doz. 

NION EMBLEM CO.s10Greiner Bldg., Palmyra, Pa, 
















705 B. Masonic Temple, Chicago, Tlinois| 





TEACHERS 1% 


* 











We manufacture Bh 
Medals, Olass 
Pins, Rings and : 
Troph y Oups, ee 
Special lesigns A—310 
FREE on application. 7 ld Gold 
SEND for CATALOG 50 Stori. Sliver 
ORDERS filled same day received, 
neraving FREE---mailed parcel 
post paid---delivery guaranteed, 





CHAS, S. STIFFT, 
A-605, $1.5 Medal Manufacturer, 
$1.00 - Sterling Silver LITTLE ROCK, « Arkansas 


Solid Geld 


















(Gas 


MADE TO YOUR ORDER 15¢ AND UP 

Catalog free, showing hundreds of new designs. Write today, Two 
popular designs illustrated made with one or two colors 
best hard enamel. No. 3506 made with any 3 tettera 
and 2 figures: Silver plate 15@ each, 
$1.50 doz, Sterling silver 30% each, 
$3.00 doz. No. 3512 made with any 
fg Name on band not exceeding 9 letters, 
2 lg remainder of pin lettered G, S. or H. S, 
= and date 18, 19, 20 or 21, only: Silver 
plate, 20@ each, $1.80 doz, Sterting 
sliver 35¢ each, $3.60 doz 

BASTIAN BROS, CO, 














362 Bastian Bidg., Rochester. N. Y. 











all the rage 
Buy direct from Manu- 
facturer. Free Catalogue. 
Cc. K. GROUSE CO. 

For 15 years THE Class Pin House 
44 Bruce Av., North Attleboro, Masa. 
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Positions will be filled in the order applications 


Would You Like to Travel All Summer Long—with a salary 


to start and all railway fare paid? 


One of the country’s old and well established business houses, with a nation-wide 
organization, will have openings for at least ten women teachers who can qualify.during March, 
sixteen during April, twenty-four in May and forty in June. Work isof a school nature and offers 
good business training. These positions are in our regular sales organization and are paying 


$100 to $300 a Month 


qualifications who can work longest. Give age, education and experience in your first letter. 


Q Address Dept. D, F. E. COMPTON & CO., 58 E. Washington St., Chicago, fll. 
SO OODLODPOPLPLLSLHLISLLS LSS LLL II 








are received, with preference to those of highest 
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For Close of School 
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May the tiny seeds of wisdom, 
Sown within the school house here 
Find sure lodgement in your memories 

And increase from year to year. 


A Beautiful Souvenir for Your Pupils. 
Send a 2 cent stamp for samples of three 
of the finest styles in the market. 


Seibert Printing Co, i> Dover, Ohio 


— ae sone 


} 

















with Sanford’s Ink. 
Remember 





In your school today 
Sold everywhere 
ALSO 
Sanford’s Library 
Paste in the 
Utopian Jar. 


















Send at Once for a Free Catalogue of 


EDUCATIONAL PICTURES 


Every well known picture in the 
world is illustrated and priced, also 
size and color given. The most 
elaborate and complete book of its 
kind ever published. A copy will 
be sent FREE upon application. 


Walter L. Lillie 


184 So. High St., Columbus, Ohio. 
Address Manager of Educational Dept. 














The MARCON-SLOPER 
DUPLICATOR 


Is dependable, simple and easy 
touse and cheap. Postal 4‘x7, 
$1. Note 6'4x10, $2. Full diree- 
tions, ink and sponge complete. 
POSTPAID orC, O. D.  Satis- 
faction or money back, Special 
Offer to Teachers. 
W. FISHER COMPANY, 

113 Amsterdam Ave., NEW YORK 











NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Education in the Philippines 


Dr. W. W. Marquardt, who has been in 
educational work in the Philippine Is- 
lands for sixteen years, relates some 
interesting things: : . 

The Philippine Islands had a university 
years before Harvard began to be. The 
Santa Tomas University was established 
in Manilain 1611, and is still in existence. 

We had the Gary system of study, work, 
play, before the Gary idea was heard of 
in the United States. . 

Ordinarily there is no trouble with the 
discipline of the Filipino children. Go- 





ing to school is a serious business for | 


them—it. means much more to them than 
it does to American children. The par- 
ents fully realize the lack of education 
in Spanish times, and pass it along to 
the children, who are quick to see their 
advantages over those of their fathers 
and mothers. The result is that we have 
intense enthusiasm, and no question about 
discipline : 

The latest school census in the islands 
shows that there are about 660,000 Fili- 
pino children attending school. For them 
we have 11,000 native teachers and 500 
American instructors. 

One of the big things that has been 
done in the educational work has been 
the development of native teachers. We 
began with 1000 American teachers, and 
gradually decreased thenumber. At first 
the Filipino teachers assumed charge of 


| the primary work, then the intermedi- 
| ate, and now we have some teaching in 


the high schools. 


The College of the City of New York 
is now the largest municipal university 
in the world. In point of the number 
of students it is the biggest college in 
the United States, having more than 
11,000 names on its rolls, 3,868 of these 
being registered in the evening session. 


**A six months’ term of school with a 
professionally trained teacher at a salary 
of $100 per month,’’ says Dr. P. P. 
Claxton, “is a longer term and a better 


| and cheaper school than a twelve months’ | 
| term with a teacher of poor scholarship 


and no professional training at a salary 


| of $50 per month. ’”’ 


While hosts of individual schools are 
becoming affiliated with the Junior Red 
Cross by enrolling every pupil, we hear 
of some large city systems which are 
doing the same by their entire member- 
ship. That is an inspiration and an ed- 
ucation in patriotism and helpfulness 
which is worth while. 


A bill introduced in the New York 
legislature provides for censorship of 
textbooks used in the public schools 
witha view to eliminating seditious mat- 
ter or laudatory references to nations 
with which this country isat war. Books 
that deal with civics, economics, litera- 
ture, and history will come within the 
proposed censorship. Under terms of the 
bill, State Commissioner of Education 
Finley would be the head of a board of 
censors composed of three members, his 
two associates to be named by the Board 
of Regents. The work of the board must 
be completed prior to the beginning of 
the school year next September. 


Last year New York State adopted the 
township system of school control. By 
this the town was made the unit for 
school purposes, rather than the smaller 
and time-honored district. This wasa 
step forward, or so considered by educa- 
tors who desired the betterment of the 
rural schools. After only afew months’ 
trial, the law seems likely to be repealed. 
It is largely a matter of increased tax- 
ation, which has come to some of the 
rural taxpayers, and such pressure has 
been brought to bear on the Governor 
and legislature that the former has rec- 
ommended and the latter seems likely to 
bring about its repeal. The taxpayers 
who, by the readjustment to town con- 
ditions have had their taxes increased, 
have been vocal in their demands. Those 
who have had no increase or actual re- 
ductions are not. being heard. No ac- 
count seems to be taken of increased ex- 
penses owing to compulsory physical 
training, medical examinations and im- 
proved hygienic conditions, or to the 
fact of better school advantages to those 
of the small districts. The tax seems to 
be the only point of view, and a back- 
ward step is evidently to be taken. ~ 
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POPULAR SONG BOOKS 
FOR SCHOOLS 


The Blue Book of Favorite Songs 


93 Songs With Words and Music 
Price 5 Cents Per Copy 


Postage ic per copy extra. 12 or more copies sent 
prepaid at 60c per doz. or $5.00 per hundred 


HIS is without question the finest collection 

and greatest value given in any song book 

at the price. Over two million copies have 
been supplied to schools throughout the country 
and its sales are steadily increasing. 


Every person should be familiar with the old favorite and 
popular songs and the principal object in publishing this inex- 
pensive book is to make it possible for every pupil in every 
schoo] to sing and learn these songs, 

No matter what other song books your school may be using, 
you need the Blue Book of Favorite Songs for the reason that it 
contains many desirable selections not found in any other one 
book and the cost is so small that the question of “‘How to Get 
Them” cannot possibly be a barrier. 

The Excellence of the songs contained in this book will be 
immediately apparent from a glance at the list of contents print- 
ed below. A History of many of the songs is given, which 
feature adds greatly to the interest and helpfulness of the book, 


Size of book 534x8%4 inches, Well printed on good paper and bound in strong enameled covers, 


COMPLETE LIST OF CONTENTS 


Oh, Wert Thou in Cauld Blast 
Old Black Joe 

Old Folks at Home 

Old Oaken Bucket, The 
Onward, Christian Soldiers 
Quilting Party, The 

Robin Adair 

Rocked in the Cradle of the Deep 
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WASTRUCTOR LITERATURE SERIES NO 240 


THE BLUE BOOK 


FAVORITE SONGS 
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F. A. Owen Publishing Company, 
Dansville, N. Y. 

















Good Night, Ladies 

Hail, Columbia 

Happy Greeting to All 

Hark, the Herald Angels Sing 
Heart Bowed Down, ‘The 
Holy, Holy, Holy 

Home, Sweet Home 

Hop, Hop, Hop 

How Can I Leave Thee ? 


All Together 

America 

America, the Beautiful 
Annie Laurie 

Auld Lang Syne 

Battle Cry of Freedom, The 
Battle Hymn of the Republic 
Bell Doth Toll, The 


Blest Be the Tie That Binds Scenes That Are Brightest 


Blue Bells of Scotland, The In the Gloaming Scotland’s Burning (Round) 
Blue-Eyed Mary If You Have a Pleasant Thought Soldier’s Farewell, The 
Bull-Dog, The T Think, When I Read Song of a Thousand Years 


Stars of the Summer Night 
Star Spangled Banner, The 
Sweet and Low 

There’s Music in the Air 
Those Evening Bells 
Toand Fro 

'To the Friends We Love 
Tramp! ‘ramp! Tramp! 
Twinkle, Little Star 

Uncle Ned 

Vacant Chair, The 

Watch on the Rhine 

We're All Noddin’ 

We’re Tenting To-night 


Jesus Loves Me 

Jingle, Bells 

Juanita 

Just Before the Battle, Mother 
Kathleen Mavourneen 
Kind Words Can Never Die 
Last Rose of Summer, The 
Lead, Kindly Light 

Lilly Dale 

Long, Long Ago 

Lord, Dismiss Us 

Love’s Old Sweet Song 
Loving Kindness 
Marseillaise Hymn 


Can a Little Child Like Me 
Catch the Sunshine 

Cheer, Boys, Cheer 
Christmas Carol 

Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean 
Come, Thou Almighty King 
Come With Thy Lute 
Comin’ Thro’ the Rye 
Cousin Jedediah 

Darling Nelly Gray 

Dearest Spot, The 

Dip, Boys, Dip the Oar 
Dixie Land 

Evening Bell, The 


Farmer, The Massa’s in the Cold Ground 4 “ 7 
Flag of the Free Musical Alphabet When Swallows Homeward Vly 
Flow Gently, Sweet Afton My Bonnie While Shepherds Watched 
God Be With You Till We Meet = My Maryland Their Flocks 


Work, for the Night is Coming 


My Old Kentucky Home 
Yankee Doodle 


Oh, Broad Land 


Again 


Good Morning to You 


A specimen copy of the Blue Book of Favorite Songs (sent postpaid for 6 
cents in stamps) will convince you of the great value which is offered in this 
book. Every pupil should be encouraged to purchase a copy and the very low 
price makes this possible. The teacher by making up a quantity order of 12 
or more copies can obtain the books at the net rate of 5 cents per copy prepaid. 


Golden Book of Favorite Songs 


170 Songs With Words and Music 
Price 15 Cents Per Copy 


This new song book has been published to supply the demand fera 
collection of songs that would meet the requirements of every occa- 
sion. It is much largerand better than anyother song book inits class, 

It contains 128 pages, 6x9 inches, and is bound in handsome 
golden yellow paper covers of good wearing qualities, 

The list of contents includes all of the songs contained in “The 

Blue Book of Favorite Songs” and more thar. 75 others, among which 
are the following : 
Anvil Chorus, Woodman, Spare That Tree, Christmas Carol, A Christmas 
Song, College Days, Cradle Song, The Cuckoo, Fair Harvard, Follow Me, Full 
of Glee, Go to Sleep, Lena Darling, Graduation Song, Hail to the Chief, Halle- 
lujah Chorus, Ho, Ho, Vacation Days are Here, Holy Night, I Cannot Sing the 
Old Songs, Illinois, Jesus, Lover of My Soul, John Brown’s Body, Largo, Last 
Night, Lead Us Heavenly Father, Lead Us, Little Boy Blue, Little Drops of 
Water, Loch Lomond, The Loreley, Marching Through Georgia, March of the 
Men of Harlech, Miller of the Dee, The Minstrel Boy, My Own Native Land, 
Now, Thank We All Our God, Now the Day is Over, O,Come, Come Away, Old 
Black Joe, Peace on Earth, Praise for Peace, The Rainy Day, Robin Redbreast, 
Robinson Crusoe, Safely Through AnotherWeek, Sailing, Softly Now the Light 
of Day, Sound the Loud Timbrel, Speed Away, The Stars and Stripes, The 
Sword of Bunker Hill, Tara’s Harp, Three Blind Mice, Wearing of the Green, 
When You and I Were Young, Maggie, Years of Peace, 


PRICES: Single copies 15 cents, postpaid; two or more copies at the rate of $1.50 per dozen, 
postpaid, In lots of one hundred or more, $10.00 per hundred, transportation payable by pur- 
chaser, Weight 6 ounces per book or 4 pounds per dozen, 

By James D. Vaughan. Contains 55 Songs, and several pages of “Gems of 

Happy Days Thought” and Responsive Scripture Readings, 64 pages inall, Every song has 

been tried and found good and singable. Each of the following songs is, alone, worth the price 

of the book, viz: “If You Love Your Mother; The School House on the Hill; When All the Singers 

Get Home; My Old Cottage Home; My Mountain Home,” etc. It pleases wherever used. Shaped 
notes, Bound in strong paper covers, Price, 15 cents per copy, postpaid. 

Seventy-twocharming songs for little ones, among them “‘Coast- 


9 
Steele S Primary Songs ing Song; Cradle Songs; How the Flowers Grow ; How to Make 
a Shoe; The Lively Little Pussy; Jack and Jill; Little Bo-Peep ; Marching Song ; Seven Times One; 
Snow Song; Somewhere Town; The Turkey Gobbler Said; The Way to School; There Was a Little 
Man ; Tom, The Piper’s Son ; Two and One; When You Drive a Nail,” Just the books you want to 


enliven your school work, Price, 15 cents per copy, postpaid. 

A collection of leading National patriotic airs and popular folk and home 

Patriotic Songs songs, , ‘The contents comprise 36 titles among which are “America,” “Col- 

umbia, the Gem of the Ocean,” “Marching Through Georgia,” “‘Dixie Land,” ““Home, Sweet Home,” 

Tenting on the Old Camp Ground,” “The Star Spangled Banner,” “Tramp! Tramp! Tramp!” “Yan- 

kee Doodle,” Austrian, French, German, Russian and Swedish National Airs, and many others. 
48 pages substantially bound. Price, 16 cents per copy, postpaid, 
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Bausch lomb 


Microscopes 
The Accepted Standard 


No matter how simple a microscope 
may be to operate, its construction 
requires unusual mechanical precision 
to assure the fine adjustments neces- 
sary—while the optical problems in- 
volved demand: likewise the highest 
degree of mathematical accuracy and 
the expert hand of the most skilful 
craftsmen. 


Study any Bausch and Lomb micro- | 
scope point by point—judge it mechan- | 


ically, or by its optics, or its simplicity, 
or its rugged practical construction— 
and you will find sound reasons for its 
wide popularity. The prestige and 
quality of Bausch and Lomb products 
are nowhere better exemplified than 
in this complete series of microscopes 
for classroom and laboratory. 

Detailed data is available in booklet form, 
free on request. 





Model FS 2—$40.75 
Rausch £9 lomb Optical ©. 


407 ST. PAUL STREET ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


New York Washington Chicago San Francisco 


Leading American Makers of High-Grade Optical Products. 
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2 JUST PUBLISHED 


= A New Patriotic Entertainment in One Act, 
5 for Eight Female Characters 


The Girls Over Here 


BY MARIE DORAN 

= This entertainment has been written to fill 
= the present needs for a patriotic play for female 
= characters, and it is eminently suited to Red 
= Cross benefits and patriotic functions, The = 
= cast is eight female characters, and the one = 
= scene a simple interior. It can be easily pro- 
= duced as no difficult scenery or properties are 
= required. The characters are seven young 
ladies who are interested in working for the 
= victory of Uncle Sam and his Allies, and the 

wife of a Grand Army man, who plays a sympa- 
hetic part. No royalty is charged for its pro- 
uction by amateurs. Price 25 cents, 
SAMUEL FRENCH, 28-30 West 38th St.,New York,N. Y. - 
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e Experienced teachers for present and 


WANTE e for summer months to travel and in- 


oc a troduce standard educational work 
in cities and towns having high schools. Address 

DEPT. B, 815 MUTUAL LIFE BUILDING., Buffalo, New York 

S 0 LDI ERS stood in Belgium, France or 

in the enemy's country with 


INTERNATIONAL 


CONVERSATION BOOK 


ENGLISH--FRENCH COMBINED ENGLISH--GERMAN 
: EN Words and phrases 
necessary in military 
and everyday inter- 
course, with the 
Pronunciation 
Made Easy 
KHAKI CLOIH, Limp. 
Price 35 Cents, POSTPAID. 
ACTIVE SERVICE BINDING, 
with Button Flap (like cut) 
Price 75 ceats. 
At All Booksellers. 
CAUTION, Avoid reprints 


Insist on the 
INTERNATIONAL 


10 Winston Bidg., Philadelphia 








can make themselves under- 
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Use them in teaching Language, Literature, History, Geography and es- 
pecially Picture Study. 


KNOW 


Isn’t it worth A Cent-and-a-Half to become familiar with these subjects? 


That is all ‘The Perry Pict ures 


cost in lots of 20 or more. 
Not little pictures like these, but each picture on paper 54x8. 


Smaller Half Cent Size. 3x3}4. For50ormore. Larger Eight Cent Size. 
10x12, For5or more, 

toes i Order NOW for Spring bird study. Two 

o% Bird Pictures in Colors Cents Each for 15 or more. Size 7x9. 


Send 50 cents for 25 pictures of common birds and a very brief description of each. 


Large Pictures for Framing.- 
10 for $8.50, 


Catalogue of 64 pages, 1600 miniature illustrations, for a dime. 





The world’s most famous pictures ? 

What the world’s great cathedrals look like? 
The homes of America’s poets? 

Japanese, Chinese, European life, ete.? 


20 for 30 cents: $1.50 per hundred. 


Size 22x28 including the margin, 90 cents 


l ‘ (Please do 
not send for the catalogue without enclosing the dime. 





eer een " The Perry Pictures Company, Box 13, Malden, Mass. —— 
When the Teacher isIll_ — | Viost Dainty Souvenirs at Close of School 


There is a striking text and an im-! 


pressive sermon in the full-page adver- 
tisement on page 61 of this issue. That 
it is in an advertisement makes it none 
the less worthy of attention. Perhaps 
this may give it added emphasis. It puts 
a direct, forceful question before the 
reader and the sponsors consider it of 
enough importance to pay for the op- 
portunity of asking it. 

If ever there was a time when teach- 
ers should be fully protected in their 
incomes it is now. To take an extract 
from the page itself: ‘‘In these uncer- 
tain times, when living expenses are so 
unreasonable and so insistent, it must be 
a daring soul who can continue to face 
the uncertainties of the future without 
some protection against loss of time and 
income.’’ 

The Teachers Casualty Underwriters 
is a national organization furnishing just 
such protection for teachers, It pays 
teachers for time lost through sickness, 
accident or quarantine. It is just the 
sort of an organization needed by teach- 
ers for financial protection from the in- 
cidents and accidents’ which may inter- 
fere with their earning capacity. We 
know the Company and its management, 
and it can be absolutely depended upon 
to fulfill its contracts. Its members are 
treated fairly and even liberally. We 
believe that every teacher, at all de- 
pendent for support upon the salary re- 
ceived, should throw an anchor tu wind- 
ward by becoming a member of a com- 
pany of this kind, when it can be done 
with so slight cost, slight even in the 
light of the ordinary teacher’s wages. 
Read page 61, and at least write for ‘‘the 
whole story.’’ 





Bedtime Stories in Records 


Thornton W. Burgess’s Bedtime Stories 
have won the endorsement of parents, 
educators, nature lovers, and the love of 
hundreds of thousands of children. Their 
characters are household names the coun- 
try over. It is interesting to know that 
these were in their inception real ‘‘bed- 
time stories,’’ told by the author to his 
own little boy. Being separated from 
him for a time, every evening the father 
wrote a story and sent it to the boy, that 
he might not miss the evening treat. A 
friend thus heard some of these stories 
and, realizing what a valuable contribu- 
tion to child literature they would be, 
urged their publication. The first series 
was published in a book called ‘‘Old 
Mother West Wind,’’ and when this 
proved so popular, another called ‘‘Sto- 
ries for Bedtime.’’ Now these stories 
are being continued through a great 
newspaper syndicate, and read by mil- 
lions, probably, every night. 

The Columbia Graphaphone Company 
has selected a number of these stories 
and made them into records, so that now 
there is an opportunity to listen to these 
stories in the author’s own voice just as 
his little boy heard them from his fath- 
er’s lips. This is an ideal way of be- 
coming more familiar with ‘‘Buster 


Bear,’’ ‘*‘Little Joe Otter,’’ ‘‘Old Mr. 
Toad,’’ *‘ Peter Rabbit,’’ ‘Reddy Fox,”’ 
and will be highly enjoyed in schools 
and homes—wherever children are. 





Are the attractive Heavy Satin Ribbon Book Marks which the teachers find 
suitable and pleasing to all the pupils under their care, The eye is taken with the 
beautiful colors, and the largest and best cellection of poems which we 
have ever olfered—Lavender, White, Blue, Pink, Nile Green, Orange ani 
Scarlet, assorted, or one color, furnished. “The name of the School, County, 
District Number, Date and Teacher’s name is put on the above markers, 3 
OUR 1918 POEMS: “Uncle Sam’s Soldiers,” “A Fond G Pied 
*‘Best O° Wishes,” * Light-Bearers” and “America.” vera tan 


PRICE LIST: Ten or less, large size Ribbon Marks, 3x9 inches, with Teach- 
er’s name, School, etc., $1.40—additional ones 1§'s cents each, Ten or less 
small size marks, 17x9 inches with Teacher’s name, School, etc., price $1.05— 
additional ones 8 cents each, 

Pupil’s names and school officials may be printed on the large marks 
instead of poems if desired for 30c additional on the above price list. Same num- 
ber of names as souvenirs ordered. Please underscore all u's to distinguish 
from n’s apd we would like to have you print names of pupils as well as your 
name and school, instead of writing, as mistakes wil! net be made then, as easily, 


CLUB ORDERS, _If two or more teachers wish to send us their orders to- 
gether, a discount of 10% will be allowed on the entire lot, 
Send at once 10c for two samples, large and small size Marks, We will en- 
furnish and paper slips with 





close catalog which has on it the seven beautiful colors which we 
poems which we print upon the ribbons, 
If too late to send for samples, we wiil select for you at once and guarantee satisfaction. 
Sample 17,x9 inches and catalog sent free if 2 cents postage is enclosed. A gift with each order this season, 


BROWN & BROWN Dept. 37) Dansville, N. Y. 


How About Your 
Window Shades? 


This is an important part of the school and should 
receive the same attention that you would give if 
you were to make a thousand dollar purchase. 


Draper’s Cotton Duck Adjustable 
Window Shades 


are uaranteed to give a maximum amount of service at a 
minimum of cost, 


Write today for our latest catalog, which will be of interest to you. 


LUTHER 0. DRAPER SHADE CO. “"i5i8%° 


To The Teachers 
of America 


To familiarize all teachers with the New Na- 
tional Anthem, ‘America, My Country,” now 
sung throughout the land, we will send two sam- 
ple copies of Octavo School Edition for One Dime. 
Regular Sheet Music, high, low or medium 
voices, with piano, 30 cents; male chorus or quar- 
tet, 30 cents; male or mixed quartet, 35 cents; 
mixed chorus or quartet, octavo, 15 cents; orches- 
tra, 11 pieces, 50 cents; band, 32 pieces, 50 cents; 
march, band, 50 cents. Good singers can best serve 
thetr country and earn money by extending the 
influence of this Anthem, Exclusive territory 
where conditions warrant. Address, 


THE DAILY REPUBLICAN, 
Dept. J, Red Wing, Minn. 




















EARN MORE 


An Unusual Opportunity to 
Increase Your Income, 





Superintendents, Principals and Teachers can 
increase their annual incomes by engag- 
ing with us in educational work during 
the vacation months. Only three or four 
from each state will be engaged, to represent 
PUBLIC SCHOOL METHODS, NEW EDITION, 

during the coming summer. Applications will 
| be accepted in the order received, provided 
| your qualifications meet our requirements. 
Send for free booklet and details. Address 


SCHOOL METHODS CO., Inc. 
Dept. A, 59 East Madison St., Chicago, III. 






























You can nip a cold in the bud, clear your head, and keep 
it clear with 


9 50,000,000 
eee OBIT OT RY Americans 
, HAVE USED IT 
DRUGGISTS NN a dere SINCE jRg9 





Because it is so valuable in keeping children 
free from catarth and colds, we wish to make you 
this free offer: Send us the names and addresses 
of 20 or more parents of your pupils, and we will 
mail to you entirely free a full size 30c tube of | 
this tried and proved remedy 





ce ee ee 
(Gocd only if accompanied by names 
FREE OUPON and addresses of 20 or more parents 

as explained at left, 

Kondon Mfg. Co., Minneapolis, Minn, 


1 enclose list of names as per your offer, 
me FREE, one 30c tube of Kondon’s Catarrhal Jelly, 


Kondon Mig. Co., Minneapolis, Minn. | ile). ©. ccsistesnastnclin cen <2 
AUGVORS ccccecececcccccccccccccccccesecers . 
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| Souvenirs for the Close of School 


BEAUTIFUL AND APPROPRIATE GIFTS FROM TEACHER TO PUPILS 
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F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
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Daisy Souvenir No. 35 


Supplied With or Without Photograph 


Booklet Style—Size 344x5"% inches. 
Cover of fine white bristol with pebbled surface. Design 
of daisies and forget-me-nots beautifully printed in colors, 


Lettering and photograph panel are stamped in gold, 
Photograph of teacher or school inserted in center panel 
if ordered, If photograph is not desired an artistic land- 
seape in colors will appear in its place, 

The inside pages are of a fine grade of paper, and con- 
tain name of schodl, district number, township, county, 
state, names of teacher, school board and pupils, Two 
poems appropriate to the close of school are also included. 

The Souvenir is bound with a silk cord, 




















At Close of School 
Rose Souvenir No. 40 


Supplied With or Without Photograph 

Booklet Style—Size 8'4x5'4 inches, 

Cover of fine white bristol with pebbled surface. De- 
sign is made up of roses beautifully reproduced in their 
natural colors. Lettering and photograph panel are stamp- 
ed in gold. Photograph of teacher or school inserted in 
center panel if ordered, If photograph is not desired, an 
artistic landscape in colors will appear in its place, 

The inside pages are of a fine grade of paper and con- 


| 








tain name of school, district number, township, county, 

state, names of teacher, school board and pupils. Two 

poems appropriate to the close of school are also included. 
The Souvenir is bound with a silk cord, 


-Transparent Envelopes in which to enclose the souvenirs will be sup- 








You can make your pupils happy at close of 
school by presenting each with an Owen Souvenir. 


We are offering this year four brand new and 
very attractive styles which we feel sure will appeal 
to the tastes of the most discriminating teachers. 


The Owen Souvenirs because of their artistic 
beauty and personal appeal are unexcelled as 
tokens of remembrance and will be appreciated by 
the pupils far more than any ordinary gift. 


Plan now to present souvenirs to your pupils 
at close of school. 


Popular For Many Years 


For more than twenty years, the Owen Souvenirs have 
held a unique place in the estimation of teachers. Each 
year we have introduced new styles and added new designs 
but in all these changes we have retained the one feature 
which was original in our line of souvenirs and which has 
served to make the entire series so popular—the individual 
character of each souvenir. 


Made Especially for Each School 


7 We print your Souvenirs especially for your school. 
hey bear your name and the name of your school, also 
the names of your school officers, your pupils, and, when 
so ordered, your photograph or that of the school building, 
as preferred. It is these personal features that make our 
Souvenirs so acceptable to the pupil, and insure their being 
kept and prized for many years to come. 


In the production of the Owen Souvenirs only the best - And ail/ thy Aues were born in Heaven 
materials are used and the workmanship is unsurpassed. : 2 phe ‘ 
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We have been extensive manufacturers of high grade post 
Liberty Souvenir No. 45 


cards for a number of years and the same equipment and 
process which produces the fine colored work on these is 

Supplied With or Without Photograph 
Booklet style—Size 3 x54 inches. 


applied to the printing of our souvenirs. 
Cover of fine white bristol with peUbled surface, Flag 


Four New Styles design artistically printed in colors, Lettering and photo- 


: : . raph panel are stamped in gold. Photograph of teacher 
The four new styles which we are offering this season 9 school inserted in center panel if ordered. If photo- 


for presentation at close of school are designated as follows: — graphis not desired a colored view of the Statue of Lib- 


No. 35 Daisy Souvenir No. 45 Liberty Souvenir ge capes ge 


The inside pages are of a fine grade of paper and con- 
No. 40 Rose Souvenir No. 50 Victory Souvenir 


tain name of school, district number, township, county, 

ice 
The illustrations afford but a meager idea of the real  P0¢mS of a patriotic charac caine ia : 

beauty and attractiveness of these Souvenirs. The designs Sue Rennes Ss NaS WER Be SUE. 

appearing on them are reproduced from water color paint- 

ings by a special process of printing which brings out all 

of the delicate shades of coloring exactly as they appeared 

in the artist’s original. The two floral styles (Nos. 35 and 

40) will appeal strongly to teachers because of the dainty 

and attractive designs appearing on them. The two patriotic 

styles (Nos. 45 and 50) are equally as artistic in design and 

ener 4 and are especially appropriate for presentation at 

this time. 


Supplied With or Without Photograph 


Any of the four styles of Souvenirs illustrated on this & 


page will be supplied with photograph of teacher or school ANON 
building in center panel if desired. When photograph is® 
not ordered the panel will contain an appropriate design or} 


landscape in colors. c, 


Prices of Styles 35, 40, 45 and 50 


We Pay Postage on all Our Souvenirs 
With Photograph: One dozen | Without Photograph: One 
or less, $1.50. Additional ones dozen or less, $1.30. Additional 
ordered at same time, 10 cents ones ordered at same time, 
each, cents each. 
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plied at the rate of }4 cent each or 6 cents per dozen, 


Special Discount on Club Orders rss ipefr ones eects 
we will allow a discount of 10% on the entire lot. 
A Free Sample of any one (your choice) of the styles illustrated on 





number of pupils in pr pny gua ee ee ne ee he + ar spangled banner 
Intriamph shall wave 
Read Carefully Before Ordering Ber the land of the trea 


When Ordering any of the souvenirs listed on this page give instruc- 
tions clearly and write names of pupils, school officers, place, date, your own 
name and in fact all matter to be printed on Souvenirs plainly and read care- oe 
fully before sending to insure accuracy, no leave us to guess at the By 
location of your school from the name of the place at which you may happ = 
to date your letter. Give clearly the name of town, village or district, just as 
you wantit toappear. Write all names plainly, and spell them correctly. 
Underscore u’s to distinguish them from m’s. If any errors occur through 
our fault, your souvenirs will be promptly reprinted without further charge. 

As Many Souvenirs Should be Ordered as There are Names 
Appearing = Them; Eee oe. names exceed the number of Souve- 
nirs ordered, add one cent for each name in excess, r 

4 hotograph panel are stamped in gold, Photograph of 

When Photograph Style is Desired. photographs should be sent asker 4 eaheol inserted in center aren if pi te If 
securely wrapped and have name and address of sender on back, Perfect hotograph is not desired a picture of an American warship 

2 i teed and original photo returned uninjured. = . . Ee 
reproduction guaran printed in colors will appear in its place. 

Full Remittance Must Accompany Order. Send money order, The inside pages are of a fine grade of paper and con- 
bank draft or currency in registered letter. tain !name of school, district number, township, county, 

Order Well in Advance of Time Needed. Although we aim tofillall state, names of teacher, school board and pupils. Two 
orders promptly, we urge that you send us your order as early as possible and poems of a patiotic character are also included, 
thus make sure of having your souvenirs for presentation at the proper time. The Souvenir is bound with a silk cord. 


Art Department, 





* And the home of the brave. 
Sage j ~ Francis Scott Key A 


ictory Souvenir No. 50 
Supplied With or Without Photograph 


Booklet style—Size 34x54 inches. 
Cover of fine white bristol with pebbled surface, Pa- 
triotic design artistically printed in colors, Lettering and 
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‘Bendiien Thrift in the Schools 


QIN these days of keen competi- 
\ tion, when prices are exorbi- 
tant, when children have few 
duties at home and are often 
“‘turned loose’’ to spend their 

’ evenings on the street in idle- 
ness, when everything is made so enticing 
that they can hardly resist the temptation to 
spend a few nickels, and when parents are 
so engrossed with business cares that they 
have little opportunity to direct their chil- 
dren, it is high time indeed for the public 
school to teach boys and girls some of the 
principles of practicing Thrift. 

In truth, for the past quarter of a century 
we have been teaching Thrift, but until re- 
cently the movement has not been christened. 
We have been teaching girls to cook pala- 
table meals consisting of the proper amount 
of starches and sugars, fats, and proteins; to 
re-fashion old clothing as the styles change; 
to make clothes instead of purchasing ready- 
made garments; and to buy the necessary 
furnishings for the home with regard to har- 
mony, comfort, and economy. In agricul- 
ture, boys are being taught to care for and 
cultivate fruit trees in order to produce bet- 
ter fruit; to keep thoroughbred stock in order 
to make farming more remunerative; to pro- 
vide better roads and more elaborate farm 
machinery so as to make life on the farm less 
laborious; to fertilize the soil by a rotation 
of crops rather than by purchasing artificial 
fertilizers; to construct buildings, and to 
make the less complicated pieces of farm 
machinery or even simple articles of furniture 
for the home. Botany has taught us how to 
select and care for plants of economic value. 
Zoology has pointed out our destructive in- 
sects, has taught us how to control them, and 
has introduced us to new friends in the an- 
imal world. In hygiene and sanitation we 
have learned how to preserve our health and, 
therefore, how to prolong our usefulness. In 
fact, some of our courses are distinctly 
planned for the teaching of Thrift, in that 
boys and girls are taught some means by 
which they can earn money when they enter 
the vocations. We are fast getting away 
from a study of relatively useless subjects 
such as foreign languages, ancient and medi- 
zval history, meaningless words in spelling, 
imaginary problems in arithmetic, and men- 
tal gymnastics in algebra and geometry. 





BY H. R. BONNER 

Hitherto our schools have been teaching 
Thrift unconsciously, but now the campaign 
for definite instruction in Thrift and Econ- 
omy is on inearnest. The children in your 
school look to you for guidance. Are you 

















Harrie R. Bonner 


Mr. Bonner received his A. B. degree from 
the West Virginia University in 1914. He 
served as superintendent of schools at St. 
Marys, W. Va., in 1905-07 ; teacher in the 
Parkersburg High School, Parkersburg, W. 
Va., 1908-13 ; and princival of the Grafton 
High School, Grafton, W. Va., in 1914-16. 
In 1916 he was chosen Assistant State Super- 
intendent to M. P. Shawkey, State Superinten- 
dent of West Virginia. Mr. Bonner’s State 
bulletin on ‘‘The Teaching of Thrift’’ has at- 
tracted considerable attention. Recently he 





has been chosen Statistician in the Bureau of 

Education. In West Virginia he has done 

much to promote vocational education and to 
liberalize high school curricula. 














eoual to the opportunity and responsibility ? 

The hope of this movement for Thrift is 
not so much to reform those who have fallen 
into the grip of harmful habits as to prevent 
boys and girls from profitless, expensive, or 
immoral ones. Since in childhood and youth 
instincts are strong and eager for gratifica- 
tion, it is difficult for a child to restrain it- 
self from yielding to attractive temptations 
on every hand. Especially does the child 
need guidance during this impressionable 
period of his life. He should be taught that 


most motion pictures are not only worthless 
but decidedly harmful. A portrayal of drunk- 
en scenes, gambling dens, shooting without 
provocation, the sexual impulse under the 
pseudonym of love or hate, murderers, and 
semi-nude women, prematurely stimulates un- 
desirable emotions in the child. Onthe other 
hand, nature study pictures, manufacturing 
processes, modern historical plays, and pic- 
tures of our Army and Navy, and of war con- 
ditions in Europe, assist the child in under- 
standing present day life and may be highly 
educative. Theaters that exhibit these two 
types of pictures in one entertainment should 
not be patronized. The child may be taught 
to do without cheap candy, chewing gum, 
peanuts, and soda waters. He need not spend 
his money for dime novels and cheap weekly 
magazines if he is taught to use the higher 
class literature found in the school or city 
library. 

If the modern school is held responsible 
for educating our youth to be self-supporting 
and not wholly dependent upon others, for 
making producers and not paupers, for en- 
couraging citizenship and not lawlessness, it 
must teach boys and girls how to earn money 
while they are yet in school. (To do other- 
wise is like ‘‘teaching a boy to swim before 
he enters the water.’’) With the present 
scarcity of labor, any boy living in a city can 
easily find employment after school hours or 
on Saturday. Many boys earn money by sell- 
ing newspapers and magazines during their 
leisure hours and make from one to five dol- 
lars a week. A few industrious ones have 
saved from three to five hundred dollars from 
this source alone. Thisemployment prevents 
them from idling their time in questionable 
places and at the same time gives them prac- 
tical experience in salesmanship. Much profit 
may also be realized by enterprising boys 
and girls who will devote some time to col- 
lecting newspapers, wrapping paper, maga- 
zines, and old books, from their neighbors or 
from. offices and stores. Children living in 
rural communities may make considerable 
money in autumn by gathering and market- 
ing the various kinds of wild nuts peculiar to 
their locality. Old bottles thoroughly cleaned 
may be sold to druggists, hardware mer- 
chants, or grocers for a few cents each. Rags 
may also be disposed of at a fair price. 

In no way can children better learn the 
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real worth of a dollar than to raise or grow 
something forsale, The breaking of the soil, 
the judicious selection of the seed, the plant- 
ing and cultivation of the crop, and the 
harvesting and marketing of the fruit are 
real experiences for the child. To purchase 
a thoroughbred calf, to care for it through 
the winter months, to pasture it in the sum- 
mer, and to sell it or butcher it when it has 
become full-grown, is to feel a keen interest 
in animal life and to learn that thrift and 
economy are essential factors in farm life. 
The work necessary each day in caring fora 
flock of chickens, the selection of the proper 
kind of food, the construction of a suitable 
house, and the rearing of the chicks, require 
discrimination and intelligent care. Tohave 
these experiences on the farm is to know the 
real value of money and to pave the way for 
a wise expenditure of one’s income. 

Every pupil in a rural community or in a 
town or city where vacant lots are obtainable 
should join an agricultural club and raise 
some profitable animal or cultivate garden 
spot. Free pamphlets may be obtained from 
the State experiment stations, or from the 


‘‘spend’’ it, but under judicious guidance he 
will ‘‘invest’’ it. Recently a graded school 
principal organized a stock company in his 
school with a capital of fifty dollars, for the 
purpose of purchasing for the pupils such 
supplies as paper, lead pencils, pens, and 
ink. Some of the pupils bought four or five 
shares of the stock at the rate of fifty cents 
a share out of money deposited in the school 
savings bank. The company realized a profit 
of twenty-five to thirty-five cents on each 
dollar’s worth of school supplies sold. Many 
parents failed to understand this innovation 
and insisted that the children who were stock- 
holders should receive all school ,supplies 
free. They withdrew their objections, how- 
ever, after the principle of the stock invest- 
ments had been carefully explained to them. 
At the close of the present term of school a 
large dividend will be forthcoming—much 
larger than that ordinarily received from 
deposits in a savings bank. Incidentally, 
out of the financial affairs of the stock com- 
pany, many problems in arithmetic nave been 
evolved which possess a personal interest for 
the pupils. 








[ promise in my country’s need 
| To be asoldier true ; 
[ cannot go away to fight, 

But what I can, I'll do. 


[ will be careful of the things 
I use at school or play, 

And leave no food upon my plate 
That must be thrown away. 








| No- Waste Pledge 


By Emily Seymour Coit 


(Used in the Buffalo Publie Schools) 


I’ll save from what I have to spend 
For ‘‘movies” and things sweet, 

To give to other children, who 
Have not enough to eat. 


All this I will do cheerfully 
And not complain of it, 

Because I’m an American, 
And want to ‘‘do my bit.’’ 








Department of Agriculture at Washington, 
dealing with the work of the particular club 
in which pupils are interested. Under the 
direction of an intelligent teacher or agri- 
cultural agent, this work becomes not only 
remunerative but also highly instructive, and 
vitally supplements the agricultural werk of 
the classroom, * 

This earning experience alone, however, 
does not teach the child how to spend his 
money wisely. A great weakness in Amer- 
ican civilization to-day is that we know how 
to earn money but do not know how to spend 
it wisely. In fact, we should get the notion 
of spending out of our minds and consider a 
plan for ‘‘investing’’ our income. In the 
former case the money is gone forever; in 
the latter, interest is forthcoming and the 
principal is unused. Under the lure of an 
attractive advertisement or show window a 
boy who knows the value of money may 


*In no way can school children do more to win this great war for 
democracy than to grow a garden and preserve the food which cannot 
be disposed of and which would otherwise decay, Corn, tomatoes, 
beans, and peas are easily canned and kept for winter use, In these 
days of “‘famine” the children can easily dispose of any surplus canned 
products for considerable profit, lt is the patriotic duty of every 
teacher of agriculture to encourage his pupils to increase the world’s 
supply of food, not merely for personal or national use, but to feed 
the starving children of Europe. 


True thrift is not always selfish; it may 
be altruistic. The teacher should so conduct 
this campaign that when something is needed 
for the school, the children will make per- 
sonal sacrifices to secure it. Last year the 
pupils in a certain village brought to school 
every Monday the newspapers and maga- 
zines which had accumulated during the 
week. Before long, enough paper had been 
saved in this way to purchase a phonograph. 
In a certain rural school the teacher con- 
ducted a novel sewing class on rainy days. 
When the children could not go ‘out to play 
she asked them to assist her in making a 
quilt. In afew months the quilt was com- 
pleted and was sold for seven dollars. The 
money thus earned was used to purchase li- 
brary books. In another school a pig was 
purchased and fed by the pupils with scraps 
of food left from lunch and brought from 
home. The proceeds from the sale of the 
pig were used to purchase a laboratory table 
for the agriculture class. 

We are called upon to make patriotic sac- 
rifices in the great world war. In Europe 
men of all classes have been sent to the 
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trenches or into munition factories, leaving 
to other countries the task of supplying food. 
The United States is asked to replenish the 
food supply of the allied nations. Further- 
more we, must send food to our own army 
in France. 

To tide over the scarcity of food, out of 
our short crop we must export 600,000,000 
bushels of wheat, or twice as much as we ex- 
ported last year. In order to meet the emer- 
gency the Food Administration has asked us 
to use less wheat; to make bread by using at 
least twenty per cent of other cereals—such 
as corn or rye meal; to substitute such starchy 
foods as potatoes, rice, cornstarch, _ and oat- 
meal in our diet, and to observe’ wheatless 
Mondays and Wednesdays and one wheatless 
meal each day. If everybody in the United 
States would only use as much corn meal as 
is now used in the South, the country could 
easily meet this excessive demand for wheat. 

It has been officially stated that cattle in 
France and Belgium, except milch cows, have 
been either captured or butchered, and that 
horses killed at the front are sent to the-meat 
markets in Paris to be sold for food. We 
are also told that the people of the United 
States waste eighty per cent more protein 
than is required to maintain health. Less 
harm results from doing without meat than 
any other food. Therefore little sacrifice is 
required in observing meatless Tuesdays, 
porkless Saturdays, and one meatless meal 
each day. At these meals we can use beans, 
fish, poultry, eggs, nuts, peas, and game, all 
of which contain a generous supply of pro- 
tein. It becomes incumbent upon us to con- 
sume our more perishable foods and to send 
to our starving allies those meats that can 
be safely transported. 

France and Germany have virtually quit 
raising sugar beets, and our European allies 
have come to depend upon the United States 
and Cuba for their sugar supply. In 1917 
we exported more sugar to Europe and im- 
ported less from Cuba than formerly. As a 
result there is a scarcity of sugar in this 
country, and we are asked to substitute for 
it syrups, raisins, honey, molasses, and 
prunes. While the body requires only forty 
to fifty pounds of sugar each year, during 
the first ten months of 1917 we used seventy- 
six pounds. per person, It can thus be seen 
that a personal sacrifice of one-third the 
sugar used by each one could be made with- 
out harm, and there would be enough left to 
feed our needy neighbors in Europe. 

In this war campaign for economy in the 
use of foods we are not asked to eat less food 
than we need, but to make proper substitu- 
tions in our diet. This fundamental principle 
should be remembered when a teacher in- 
structs boys and girls in food economy. 
Their growing bodies need nutritious foods, 
and substitutes should be judiciously chosen. 
Thrift in the use and selection of foods can 
be advantageously taught in home economics 
or in hygiene and sanitation classes. * 

Another phase of economy forced upon us 
by the war is that of conserving our fuel. 
While our supply of coal is sufficient to last 





*Write for sample bulletin on economy in the use of food to the U. 
S. Department of Agriculture, the U.S. Food tion, or the 
U.S. Bureau of Education, Washington, D.C, 
(Continued on page 72) 
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GARDEN TRELLISES 






































































These trellises may be 
made any desired size. The 
cross bars are made from 
dowe/ rods, inserted through 
holes drilled in the. uprights. 

A hoop forms the top of 
the circular trellis. The supports 
may be planned first on paper 
from which a tracing may be 
made, 

The lower right hand design 
combines trellis and a box in 
which the plant may grow. 
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Springtime in a First Grade Room 


Se RING had come. The days 
had grown balmy and warm. 
We could throw the school- 
room windows wide open and 
let in the gentle breezes. 
Sometimes we would stop in 
the middle of a reading lesson at the sound 
of a bird’s song coming from the pepper trees 
outside, and listen to the warbling with 
bated breath. When I asked the children 
what kind of a bird it was, numerous little 
hands waved frantically. For we had learned 
to recognize the different calls of the many 
birds nesting in the groves outside our win- 
dows. We would talk about the happy father 
and mother bird, who had built their home, 
and of how soon there would be a whole 
family of little birds in the nest. Then we 
would sing very softly, so as not to disturb 
the happy warbler, 
**There’s a wee little nest 
In the old oak tree,’’ etc; 

and when we would finally resume the read- 
ing lesson, I would find my babies as fresh 
and eager for work as though they had had 
a romp in the open air. 

One of these lovely spring afternoons I 
was sitting quietly in the schoolroom after 
all the little folk had gone home. I had put 
my desk in order and was pulling out some 
tangles from the sewing cards, won- 
dering meanw hile what would make 
a nice spring subject for construction 
work the next day. At that very 
instant, as though in answer to my 
unspoken query, a great black and 
yellow butterfly came fluttering in 
through the window. 

*‘(O you wonderful creature!’’ I 
exclaimed, as I watched him gaily 
sailing and circling over the little 
desks. ‘‘Wouldn’t the children love 
to make some butterflies like you, to 
sway and flutter in our room! And I 
believe they can, too!’’ Cautiously I 
approached the gorgeous creature, 
and great was my delight when he 
finally settled upon some tulip blos- 
soms in the window-box. I hastily 
sketched him, noting carefully the 
coloring and marking of his wings. 
None too soon was this accomplished, 
for he rested only a moment and then 
_sailed majestically out of the window. 
I watched him until he disappeared 
in the apple orchard adjoining the 
school grounds, which was just then 
in the glory of wonderful bloom, and 
then suddenly there flashed through 
my mind an idea. 

Yes, we, the children and I to- 
gether, would make of our room a 
spring bower! Why had I not 
thought of it before? Here we had 
been singing spring songs and telling 
butterfly, bird, and bee stories for 
several weeks. It was time our 
schoolroom was transformed in keep- 
ing with the outside world! 





BY MARTINA E. CASE 


We would make apple and peach blossom 
sprays (I thought of a way which would be 
simple), and butterflies, and make things 
which as yet were only half planned out. 
Yes, our room should be a bower! 

As a starter, I then and there began to 
erase every blackboard border in the room. 
Some of them had been on two months and 
were not especially suggestive of spring. I 
planned new borders. Across the front board 
there should be one of birds—all the birds 
with which the children were familiar, and 
many others, of which as yet they knew 
but little. I could copy them in color out of 
my bird book, some flying, others balancing 
on spring branches. On the side board I 
would make a border of fluffy little chicks 
and ducklings, bunnies, wee kittens, and 
puppies. These, too, I could copy from some 
in my scrap-book collections. At the back 
of the room there should be a daffodil border, 
with bees and butterflies fluttering about. I 
would keep it simple but would try my best 
to make it effective. So much for the 
borders! 

Now for the butterflies the children were 
to make! I drew carefully on a piece of 
white drawing paper folded double the but- 
terfly which I had sketched, and cut it out; 
as the paper was double I had two butter- 








Patterns for the Fruit Blossom and Snipped Edge Center 


(Reduced one-half’) 


flies. I carefully colored the wings with 
crayola as nearly like those of the original 
as I could remember. The head, body, and 
antennze were made a soft yellow-brown 
and the eyes were black. I pasted the body 
parts only of the two models together, fold- 
ing the wings back from the body a trifle, 
and pulling apart the antenne and legs. A 
long thread was tied in each wing, and by 
these the butterfly was hung where the 
breeze could strike. I was delighted to see 
how much like the real butterfly it looked! 
Another model was cut from cardboard and 
traced on folded sheets of drawing paper for 
each child. After the children had cut out 
the butterflies I would tell them how the 
wings and body should be colored. How 
eager I was to try the experiment with my 
little folk! 

But now I must plan how the apple and 
peazh blossoms should be made! The children 
could find some dry but sturdy little twigs a 
foot or more long. From a pattern they 
could cut the blossoms out of pale pink tissue 
paper. -In the center of each blossom, while 
still flat, they should paste a small round 
piece of pale yellow tissue paper, snipped 
around the edge; they could then twist and 
pinch the whole blossom into shape from the 
center. The flowers should be securely 
pasted to the twigs. We would use 
plenty of paste and hold the blossoms 
in place until they became fast. For 
peach blossoms, I would use a deeper 
shade of pink tissue paper, and a 
still darker shade for the centers. It 
was late when I went home that 
night but I could scarcely wait to 
begin our spring bower! Of course 
it would take the construction periods 
of several days to make what I had 
planned, but how we should enjoy 
working together to beautify our 
room ! 

The next few days were busy ones. 
First we tried the butterflies, the 
results exceeding my fondest expec- 
tations. Of course the antennz were 
not as delicate, nor the legs as slender 
and dainty as those of the original 
Mr. Butterfly, but the coloring was 
very good as a whole, and there was 
not one but looked realistic. We 
suspended them from a cord, which 
I stretched across the front of the 
room, leaving plenty of space be- 
tween every two butterflies for the 
blossom branches, which were to fol- 
low. The children were ecstatically 
happy when they were all hung, and 
they were eager to begin the blossoms. 

The flowers also turned out suc- 
cessfully. Each branch was sus- 
pended between butterflies, and then, 
as the children had made two apiece, 
there were enough left to hang in the 
windows, where they swayed in the 
breeze. It was surprising how few 
of the blossoms blew off. 
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Life Sized Pattern Sketched from Real Object 


Meanwhile, for three consecutive mornings 
the children had found a new border await- 
ing them, and great was their delight, es- 
pecially over the birds, downy spring chick- 
ens, and domestic pets. I told them of the 
habits of the less familiar birds and they 
colored hectographed copies of some of these, 
which were mounted and put away for 
future use. 

After the blossoms were finished my little 
folk were eager to try something new, so I 
gave them pieces of bright tinted paper, 
orange, purple, gold, and blue. The patterns 
for flowers to be made out of this paper were 
-larger and differently shaped from the pattern 
of the peach blossom. For the goldand orange 
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Patterns for Daffodil and Center with Snipped Edge 
(Reduced one-half) 


paper I gave them brown and pale yellow cen- 
ters; and for the purple and blue, yellow and 
orange centers. Then we made more flowers 
in the same way as we made the first blos- 
soms, only we fastened them to the ends of 
long slender stems made from dull green con- 
struction paper, folded over and pasted to 
make them firm. The children cut leaves 
from the green construction paper free-hand, 
and when all. were finished we put the 
flowers into two large bowls, the blue and 
orange ones together, and the purple and 
gold together. The filled bowls were very 
attractive. 

The next afternoon, after the larger 
flowers had been finished, the children helped 
me mount all of our best free-hand drawings 
of wild flowers, pussy willows, boys flying 
kites, etc., and together with our birds, 
which were already mounted, I fastened them 
to the burlap strip above the blackboard. 
This seemed to put the finishing touch to our 
room. The children were wildly enthusi- 
astic, and one after another began to ex- 
claim, ‘‘Oh, I wish mamma might see our 
pretty room.’’ And so, all at once, I decided 
that we would have a spring exhibit and in- 
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vite the parents and friends of the children. 
I hectographed invitations with a dainty 
spring design, and on Friday afternoon we 
held our exhibit. We served fruit punch and 
wafers, and each guest was given a little 
tissue paper flower souvenir which the chil- 
dren had made the day before. Nearly all 
the mothers came, a few of the fathers, and 
ever so many friends of the children. I was 
glad that the parents could see that, however 
small they were, their children could be 
taught to make things of beauty, under 
careful supervision. 

Our exhibit wasa very happy affair. Each 
child proudly showed his fond mamma the 
butterfly and branch that was his own, and the 
parents and friends seemed to enjoy the oc- 
casion to the full. After it was all over and 
the last guest had departed, I sank happily 
into my chair. I was weary, yes, for the 
last week had been a strenuous one. But 
how well repaid I felt! 





Finished Daffodil 
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Patterns for Daffodil Stem and Leaves 


Fold stem on dotted lines and paste solid. 
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Little Stories for Little People 


CHOOSING A FLAG 


4 ruled over sunny green islands 
out in the blue Pacific. It 
ka was always summer in that 
¥47 land and the people were, for 
the most part, very happy. 

Their king was not quite happy. Other 
countries had something he had not, and that 
was a flag. He was a good king but not very 
wise, because he did not know what a flag 
means to a country. 

So he looked at all the flags flown by the 
ships that visited his islands, and he chose 
the one he thought the prettiest. That was 
the Stars and Stripes. England objected; so, 
willing to please everybody, he put the British 
cross in the place of the blue field of stars. 

Many years later our flag really came to be 
the flag of the Islands, because the King was 
Kamehameha I, of the Hawaiian Islands. 

We agree with him that our flag is the most 
beautiful in the world; but we love it, not 
alone for its beauty, but foritsmeaning. And 
we have to be good and true and brave to be 
worthy of it. 

HOW HELEN HELPED 


Grandma was knitting a sweater, Mother 
was making bandages, Daddy was chopping 
wood to save coal. Even Brother Harold had 
sold five Liberty Bonds. Helen wanted to 
help, too. 

But poor little Helen had infantile paralysis, 
and though wise doctors had done all they 
could, her right arm was helpless. She could 
run and play, and the sturdy left hand did all 
sorts of things. 

She was sitting on the rug before the liv- 
ing-room fire when she heard Grandma talk- 
ing with Miss Bentley about comfort pillows. 
‘‘T wonder what they are,’’ thought Helen. 

She listened for a while. 

‘Little pillows to tuck in anywhere a 
wounded soldier needs them. Just covered 
with any light-colored material.’’ ‘‘What do 
people put in them?’’ she wondered again. 

“Tiny bits of cloth. Light-colored cloth— 
but you can use any color except black,’’ Miss 
Bentley was saying next. ‘‘My sister’s chil- 
dren clip some every night. Even five-year- 
old Mabel cuts a few pieces.’’ 

. Helen jumped to her feet; her eyes were 

very bright. ‘‘I will talk to Teacher about 
comfort pillows,’’ she decided. ‘‘Maybe we 
could make some in school. We could bring 
old cloth and stuff to cover them.”’ 

Next day she told Teacher all about it. ‘‘We 
can spare one period three times a week,’’ 
promised Teacher. 

“*T can’t do any of it, after all,’’ said Helen 
sadly. ‘‘I won’t be helping any!’’ 

‘*You might read to us while we work,’’ 
said Teacher kindly. ‘‘You are the best 
reader in the fourth grade.’’ 


TEDDY’S TWO GARDENS 


My name is Teddy West. Iam in the sec- 
cond grade now and I know a whole lot more 
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than I did last year when I was only five. 

Last year Mamma Dear gave me some pack- 
ages of garden seeds on my birthday. Daddy 
gave me some garden tools just my size. 
Brother Bertie said he would help me make a 
garden. 

I didn’t want anybody to help me, so I went 
’way down back of the barn and dug a big, 
deep hole. It was hard work and I got just 
as hot! I planted my potato by putting the 
pieces on the bottom of the hole and spread- 
ing some dirt over them. Next I had to rest 
awhile. Then I putin some beet seed. More 
dirt, and then the lettuce seed, and then I 
rested some more. I tramped it down hard 
and poured three buckets of water over it. 

How Bertie laughed at me! Mamma said 
that was the way to plant trees. The poor seed 
babies couldn’t get their little heads through 
that hard ground at all. 

This year I’m going to have a really, truly 
garden. I’ve got to help raise things because 
I eat alot; Mamma thinks I’m hollow. Daddy 
will dig up my garden and Bertie is going to 
help me put on that bad-smelling stuff in bags 
which makes things grow. 

I’m going to have potatoes and corn this 
time, and raise lettuce and radishes, too. 
They’!l grow ’cause I shall treat them right. 
It will help Uncle Sam a weeny bit if every 
little boy and girl has a garden, you know. 


NATHAN HALE’S SCHOOLHOUSE 

‘*Why, this is just an old schoolhouse that 
anybody would be ashamed to use nowadays, ”’ 
grumbled Willie. ‘‘Why do they have it for 
a museum and fix a park around it?”’ 

“Don’t you know about Nathan Hale?’’ 
asked Freda in surprise. ‘‘He was the man 
who was sorry he had only one life to lose for 
his country.”’ 

‘*He died in our War for Independence,”’ 
said Miss Wayne. ‘‘He was just the age of 
your brother David, who has enlisted. He 
taught school here before he joined the army. 
He was a good teacher and a good man, as a 
brave man generally is. Connecticut people 
are so proud of him that they keep this place 
to do him honor.”’ 

‘It is fixed up fine,’’ admitted Willie. 
‘*Let’s fix up our schoolhouse.’’ 

‘Then we’d have to keep it nice,’’ put in 
Freda. 

‘*No marking on the walls,’’ added Basil. 

‘‘Or throwing things down in the yard,’’ 
said Mary. 

‘*Better do it. Maybe some of us will turn 
out heroes some day,*’ laughed David. ‘‘It 
is our schoolhouse and belongs a little bit to 
each of us. It belongs to our country, too, 
doesn’t it, Miss Wayne?’’ 

“Yes, to each of you and to the country, 
alike. Every school is a factory for turning 
out good Americans. We ought to be proud 
of our schoolhouses and take the best of care 
of them.’’ 

‘*After we get home, we’ll work until our 
schoolhouse looks as neat as Nathan Hale’s,’’ 
promised the children. And they did. 


FINDING HIS BROTHER 

Alfred was a little boy who didn’t like to 
was: his face nor brush his teeth nor keep his 
hair tidy. He didn’t like to pick up his toys 
nor eat his food neatly. 

One night after he reached Dreamland, the 
Tidy Angel visited him. ‘‘You can not stay 
with clean people any longer,’’ she said. 
**Go and find your brother.”’ 

“I have no brother,’’ replied Alfred, who 
was an only child. 

“‘Run along to the garden and find your 
brother,’’ repeated the Tidy Angel. 

‘*Are you my brother?’’ Alfred asked the 
Bluebird in the tree. 

‘I should hope not,’’ said the ,Bluebird. 
*‘Look at my tidy feathers and see how or- 
derly my nest is.”” Then he flew away. 

“‘Are you my brother?’ Alfred asked 
Bunny Rabbit, who came hopping by. 

“My coat is clean and neat and I mind my 
mother. Thank goodness, no!’’ said the 
Rabbit. 

‘‘Are you my brother?’’ Alfred asked Rover, 
who sat in the sun. 

‘‘T take a bath in the pond every day. And 
I come when I’m called. Indeed, I’m not re- 
lated to you.”’ And he walked off. 

‘‘Halloa, brother,’’ called a voice, and there 
stood Piggy Grunt. 

‘I’m not your brother,’’ said Alfred. 

‘Indeed you are,’’ cried the Pig. ‘‘Just 
look at yourself. Come roll in the mud.”’ 

“T don’t like mud,”’ wailed Alfred. 

“‘Just look at yourself,’’ advised the Pig. 

Alfred screamed for the Tidy Angel. ‘‘Will 
you be clean and live in the house with me?’’ 
she asked. ‘‘I will,’’ answered Alfred. 


SURPRISING MOTHER DEAR 


“‘The yard looks untidy,’’ said Mother Dear. 
It is wicked to waste anything now-a-days, 
and those chips and bits of bark would make 
good kindlings. I can’t pick them up because 
the little baby is so fussy and I have my Sat- 
urday baking.’’ 

““*Ittle baby kying,’’ called the Bigger 
Baby, who wastwo. So Mother Dear went in. 

‘I’m going to clean up the yard as Grandpa 
does,’’ announced Warren, who was six. 

‘‘T’ll help,’’ said Harold, who was four. 

‘*Me help,”’ said the Bigger Baby. 

So they got an old tin water-pail and picked 
up all the big chips. They put these in a box 
in the woodshed. Then they picked up the 
larger pieces of bark and piled them neatly. 

Next Warren got the big shovel with the 
broken handle. ‘‘The handle is long enough 
for me,’’ he said. Harold took the coal shovel 
from the kitchen and the Bigger Baby had a 
large iron spoon. ; 

“‘Put the stuff in the pail and dump it on 
the garden. Daddy will ’tend to it,’’ directed 
Warren. 

I watched them from the window and 
counted fourteen pailfuls they poured out on 
the garden before Daddy came home. Wasn’t 
he surprised! So was Mother Dear when she 
came to call them to dinner. 
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An Outline for Use in the Teaching of Thrift 


BY LILA BIRKS and 


Nome (LoLORY teaches us conclu- 
75 | @: a sively that every great nation 
hers AY f has gained its greatness 
if Raed ) through thrift. As conclu- 
Ne sively it teaches also that na- 
a tions lose this greatness by 
the decline of thrift. By the thrift of our 
pioneer forefathers, the United States has 
become a leader in world democracy; but as 
is always true, prodigality has swiftly fol- 
lowed success, and if we are not to become 
vassals, this weak characteristic of a strong 
people must be immediately eradicated. 
Could we choose, then, any better time in 
which to introduce the teaching of thrift into 
our public schools than when free nations and 
free principles are to be saved or lost—not 
by armies nor navies, but through the prac- 
tice of thrift, or the lack of that practice? 
This outline is but a skeleton, where many 
bones are misplaced, or even missing, but 
we trust that it may prove suggestive to 
those who are considering the problem. 


LESSON I ‘ 

Thrift conserves the nation. 

Remember that thrift is the strongest and 
surest foundation of an empire; so sure, so 
strong, and so necessary that no great em- 
pire can long exist that disregards it.— 
Lord Rosebery. 

I. Present Application— 

1. Soldiers: camp life; discipline; dan- 
gers; hardships. 

2. Ammunition Workers. 

38. Farmers. 

4. Government Positions. 

5. Women: replacement of men; storage 
of foods; supplying of necessary articles to 
the country. 

6. All: save, spare, care, date. 


LESSON II 


Thrift conserves health, 

‘‘An ounce of prevention is worth a pound 
of cure,’’ 

‘‘Early to bed and early to rise makes a 
man healthy, wealthy, and wise.’’ 
I. Importance of Health-— 

1. Advantages of Health: 
ings; increased savings. 

2. Hindrances to Health: liquor; tobacco; 
sweets; carelessness in care of the body. 

3. Insurance of Health: laws and stat- 
utes; healthful announcements. 


LESSON III 


Thrift conserves food, 

Go to the ant, thou sluggard; consider 
her ways‘ and be wise: which having no 
guide, overseer, or ruler, provideth her meat 
in the summer, and gathereth her food in 
the harvest. —Bible. 

I. Gardens— 

1. Utilization of Ground : successive plant- 
ings, 

2. Time and Manner of Care. 

3. Harvesting. 

II. Storing the Surplus Products— 

1. Canning. 
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2. Preserving. 
8. Drying. 
LESSON IV 
Thrift eliminates waste foods, 
Waste is worse than loss. —Edison. 
I. How to Prevent Food Waste— 
1. Save Edible Foods from Garbage Can. 
2. Save Spoilage by Careless Handling and 
Storing. 
3. Careless Preparation: 
ming; cookery. 
4, Excessive Servings. 
LESSON V 
Thrift utilizes waste articles. 
‘See a pin and let it lie, 
Come to trouble by and by; 
See a pin and pick it up, 
All the day you’|!] have good luck.’’ 
I. Constructive Thrift— 


paring; trim- 


1. Paper; Rubber; Iron; Soot; Water 
Power; Oil as Fuel; Leaf Mold. 
LESSON VI 


Thrift utilizes spare time. 

‘‘Lost yesterday, somewhere between sun- 
rise and sunset, two golden hours, each set 
with sixty diamond minutes. No reward is 
offered, for they are gone forever.’’ 

I. Occupation of Spare Time— 

1. Profitable Reading. 

2. Red Cross Work. 

3. Profitable Pleasures. 

4. Earning of Money. 


LESSON VII 


Thrift prepares for the future. 
Wisdom is the principal thing, therefore 
get wisdom.—Proverbs, 


I. Thrift Educates— 


EDITH KENDRICK, Teachers in Rogers Grammar School, Fairhaven, Mass. 


Public and Evening Schools. 
Vocational Schools. 
Libraries. 

Press. 

Public Lectures. 

. Educational Pictures. 


LESSON VIII 
Thrift prepares for the future (continued). 
‘‘A penny saved is a penny earned. ’’ 
II. Thrift Earns— 
Errands. 
Lawns. 
Caddying. 
Papers. 
Gardens. 
. Sewing. 
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LESSON IX 

Thrift prepares for the future (continued). 

‘Give me the boy who saves to make the 
man worth while.’’ 

III. Thrift Saves— 

1. Worth of money. 

2. Object. 

8. Manner of Saving: 
savings; Thrift Stamps; 
tificates. 

4. Growth of Money. 


LESSON X 

Thrift prepares for the future (concluded). 

‘‘A Scout is thrifty. He does not wan- 
tonly destroy property. He works faithfully, 
wastes nothing, and makes the best use of 
his opportunity. . He saves his money so that 
he may pay his own way, he is generous to 
those in need, and helpful to worthy objects. ’’ 
IV. Thrift Develops Character— 

1. Effect of Thrift on Character. 

2. Character and Welfare of the Nation. 


banks; Christmus 
War Saving Cer- 
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wore: up jos through the valley, 
In your robes of beauty drest, 
Come and wake your flower children 
From their wintry beds of rest. 





Phoebe Cary 
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Teaching Citizenship and Government 


Agent of the Connecticut State Board of Education and Superintendent of Schools for the Towns of Avon, 


Burlington, and Farmington, Connecticut 


EDITOR'S NOTE: Superintendent Mills is eminently fitted to present lessons on the teaching 
of Citizenship, Last year he revised and rewrote “‘Citizenship and Government in Connecticut’’ 


for the use of Connecticut teachers. 
up the work grade by grade. 


The book is already in its second edition. 


This is a thoroughly practical book on Citizenship, taking 


Classes in the teaching 


of Citizenship were conducted by Mr. Mills in the summer of 1917, at a Summer Institute held 


at Danbury, Conn. 





HE main topics for study in 
grade six are school govern- 
ment, town government, bor- 
ough, city, and county govern- 
ment. The aimis: To learn 

' what the school, town, borough, 
city, and county laws and rules are, and how 
they are carried out. 

The usual method in the past has been to 
study the school district, the town, the bor- 
ough, the city, and the county government 
from books—school textbooks—in a second- 
hand manner. The treatment in textbooks, 
of necessity, is more or less general. While 
such a book is useful for consultation and as 
a guide, the better way, by 
far, is to obtain as many 
original books and papers as 
possible. This method is 
more necessary in citizenship 
than in any of the other 
school subjects. This sub- 
ject touches the lives of the 
children now® and _later. 
Many of them will be 
elected to office some day; 
all of them must obey the 
laws every day. 

As an aid in learning 
what the rules and laws are, 
the following original 
sources are of great value: 

I. For Schools— 

State laws; district, town, 

county, or city votes. Duties 

of committee, teachers, pupils, 

parents, and superintendent, 
lJ. For Towns or Townships— 

State statutes; copies of votes 

passed at town meetings or municipal elections. 

These votes may be consulted and copied by the 

teacher at the office of the town clerk. 

Prescribed duties of all town officers; how elected. 








il. For Boroughs— 
State statutes; borough charter; borough votes. 
These votes may be consulted and copied by the 
teacher in the office of the borough clerk. 
Read over carefully the prescribed duties of bor- 
ough officers; how elected. 

1V. For Cities— 
State statutes; city charter; city ordinances. 
Read and discuss the duties of city officials; how 
elected. 

V. For the County— 
State statutes; county votes (recorded in the of- 
fice of the county clerk for southern states). 
Read over the duties of county officers; how 
elected. 

The method in this work is inductive. As 
far as is possible the pupils read, perhaps in 
the regular reading period, from the pre- 
ceding listed sources of information. The 
reading may be classed under informational 
reading. The teacher assigns topics for study 


and for open book work and class discussion 
during the recitation period. Notes on im- 
portant points may be made and questions or 
topics assigned for individual investigation ; 
as, for example, in connection with a lesson 
or with reading on taxes, one pupil may be 
appointed to visit the tax collector and find 
out the amount of unpaid taxes, or to secure 
information respecting the last prosecution 
to recover unpaid taxes. 

As has been stated, the aim in this read- 
ing is to learn what the rules and laws are. 
The greatest point of all for the teacher to 
consider in this work is to teach the children 
find first-hand information and 


where to 





Sixth Grade Pupils Copying Notices from the Town Signpost 


how to read it understandingly. 

The second part of the aim, asset forth at 
the head of the chapter, is: To learn how 
the laws are carried out. This part is accom- 
plished by taking up the following material 
parallel with the corresponding original 
sources as listed above. The plan works out 
best when each pupil keeps a notebook in 
which the most important points are listed. 
In this connection, a parent recently remarked 
concerning one of these notebooks. ‘‘It has 
so much valuable information that we plan 
to keep it for reference.’’ 


I. For School— 

Copies of town or city school reports; report of 
superintendent of schools. 

Observe and report on local schools as to cost, 
condition, enforcement of rules, attendance cases 
that have been taken up; how books and supplies 
are secured; expenses; names of all school of- 
ficers; times and places of school meetings, and 
business transacted; visitation of schools. Com- 
pare what is done with the requirements of the 
law. 
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II. For Town or Township— 

Town reports; expenses for roads, bridges, town 
poor, schools, town property, salaries. 

Compare indicated accomplishment with what has 
actually been done. Observe as many activities 
of the town officials as possible. Attend town 
meetings. Appoint certain pupils to copy notices 
from the town signposts. Read these in school 
and discuss. Organize animitation town meeting 
in school. Collect as many samples of votes, no 
tices, and other town papers as possible. Compare 
what is done with the law on the subject. 


III. For Borough— 
Borough reports. 
List the work actually done by borough officers; 
copy borough notices; attend borough elections. 


IV. For City— 
City reports. ’ 
In some cities the different departments issue 
separate reports. Secure as many as there are 
children in the grades if possible. Go over them 
carefully and compare what is done with the laws 
on the subject. Make observations as to the activ- 
ities of the city government, as to cleaning the 
streets, removal of ashes and garbage, repairs, 
police department, department 
of public works, courts, 


V. For County Government 
County reports (in the South). 
List the work actually done by 
the county officers and com 
pare with the requirements as 
stated in the law. 

In connection with the 
above work certain pupils 
may be appointed to watch 
the news items in the daily 
papers concerning school, 
town, borough, city, and 
county activities. Pictures 
of new buildings, bridges, 
or other improvements, may 
be cut from the papers and 
pasted into the notebooks. 
Pictures of people recently 
elected to office often appear. 

A review of the purposes 
of government as outlined 
for grade five may be given often and the 


‘question discussed of how far the govern- 


ment being studied is successful in accom- 
plishing its purpose. 

Schoolrooms may set examples of neatness 
and pupils may help in fly campaigns, in 
clean-up campaigns, in keeping yards clean, 
in the use of individual drinking cups, and in 
many other lines of community life. 

Inasmuch as a large number of pupils 
leave school at the close of grade six, it is 
necessary that work similar to the above be 
undertaken in this grade, to the end that the 
pupil may know the sources of information 
pertaining to local government, and under- 
stand how to secure and use them to advan- 
tage. In addition, the individual responsi- 
bility of each boy and girl in local as well as 
state and national government may be em- 
phasized. At the present time, when the 
efforts of all are so sorely needed, the oppor- 
tunity of making this individual respons- 
ibility felt should not be neglected. 
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TOMMY TITTLEMOUSE 
Little Tommy Tittlemouse 
Lived in a little house; 
He caught fishes 
In other men’s ditches. 
Model Tommy’s little house. Muke the 
porch, doors, windows, and chimney. 
TOMMY GOES FISHING 
Tommy Tittlemouse lived in a little 
house. 
Tommy was a great fisherman. 
He had a long fishing rod. 
He carried a basket and a can of bait. 
He would bring home fish in the basket. 
He often fished in men’s ditches, 
I wonder what kind of fish he caught? 
Draw as many different kinds of fish as 
you can, write their names, and tell if they 
were caught in a lake, brook, or river. 
TOMMY CATCHING TROUT 
As soon as I could bait my hook, 
I dropped the line into the brook, 
A trout soon’saw and quickly caught it, 
I pulled, and pulled, and out I brought 
it, 
My first brook trout; I then was small, 
But felt that instant six feet tall. 
Cut and paste Tommy fishing by a brook, 
with a trout on the end of his line. 
TOMMY’S FISHING ROD 
Tommy made a fishing rod. 
He made it from a branch of a tree. 
He whittled it at one end. 
He put a cord and a hook on it. 
He fished by ditches and streams. 
He caught crawfish in ditches. 
He caught minnows in streams. 


Cut and paste fish of different shapes and 
sizes and a fishing rod. 


TOMMY’S LETTER 
Dear Mother, 
Here I am living in a little 
house. I wish you could come to pay 


me a visit. 
When I am lonely I go fishing and 


Little Tommy Tittlemouse 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Mother Goose Story Lessons 


BY LAURA ROUNTREE SMITH, Author of ‘‘The 
Pixie in the House,’’ ‘‘Sixty Musical Games,’’ ‘‘The Tale of Bunny 


Cotton- Tail,’’ ‘‘Four Little Cotton-Tails,’’ etc. 
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How to Use the Lessons 


moms: | 


b 

1. Paste the lessons on cards and dis- 
tribute them among pupils for sight read- 
ing exercises, 

2. Give the cards to pupils for seat work + 
lessons, Tell them to copy the sentences 
and illustrate them. 

3. The teacher may write the stories on 
the blackboard for pupils to use as sight 
reading lessons or as models from which 
to copy. 

4. The teacher may dictate the stories 
Jor the pupils to write. 
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catch salmon and bass. I fry my fish 
for dinner. 
Please say you will come and visit me. 
Your loving son, 
Tommy Tittlemouse. 


Write the answer to this letter. Fold an 
envelope for it. Address the letter to: 
Mr. Tommy Tittlemouse, 
Primrose Hill, 
Mother Goose Village. 


FISHING WEATHER 


When the wind is in the east, 

’Tis neither good for man nor beast ; 
When the wind is in the north, 

The skilful fisher goes not forth ; 
When the wind is in the south, 

lt blows the bait in the fishes’ mouth; 
When the wind is in the west, 

Then it’s at the very best. 

What can you say about the east wind? 
When does the fisherman stay at home? 
Which wind is good for fishing? Which is 
the best wind of all? Draw a weather vane. 
Cut and paste a booklet shaped like a sole or 
a herring. Copy the verse inside. 


TOMMY’S FISHERMAN FRIEND 
Simple Simon went a-fishing 
For to catch a whale; 
All the water he had got 
Was in his mother’s pail. 


Cut and paste Simple Simon sitting on a 
kitchen stvol, fishing in a pail. 
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TOMMY AND HIS MOTHER 


Tommy’s mother came to visit him. 
They went fishing together one day. 
They saw cat-tails by the stream. 

They saw water lilies and willow trees. 
They sat on a great rock, fishing. 

They went home in a rowboat. 


Cut and paste the rowboat in the stream. 
Draw a border of water lilies. 


TOMMY’S PARTY 

Tommy Tittlemouse gave a party. 
He invited Tom the Piper’s Son. 
He invited Tommy Tucker. 
He invited Tommy Tonsey and his dog. 
Tom Thumb could not come to the party. 
Tommy Trot came to the party. 
Tommy Tonsey brought his scarlet dog. 

Model a table, dishes, and chairs for the 
party. Model or draw Tommy Tonsey’s dug 
and Tom’s flute. 


APRIL FLOWERS 
April brings the primrose sweet, 
Scatters daisies at our feet. 


Draw and color a border of daisies or 
primroses. 
APRIL RAIN 
Rain, rain, go away, 
Come again another day; 
Little Johnny wants to play. 
Draw from a real model a boy under an 
umbrella and a girl under an umbrella; or 
make two booklets, one of an umbrella open, 
one of an umbrella closed. Write the verse 
inside. 
AN APRIL RAINBOW 


‘Lovely rainbow hung so high, 


Quite across the distant sky, 
Please touch the ground close by my 
side, 
And o’er your bridge I’ll pony ride. 
Draw and color a rainbow hanging over a 
bridge. 
_ ONE MISTY, MOISTY MORNING 


One misty, moisty morning, 
When cloudy was the weather, 
I chanced to meet an old man 
Clothed all in leather ; 
He began to compliment, 
And I began to grin, 
How do you do? and how do you do? 
And how do you do again? 
Cut and paste the old man, clothed in 
leather, with his hat strapped on, meeting a 
little girl or boy. 
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~ Mother Goose Outline to Color 


Carbon or hectographed copies of this outline may be given to pupils to trace, color, cut, and mount. Let yellow haired Tommy wear a buff suit and a 
tan belt, socks, and shoes. Paint the grass green, the water light blue, and the cork and the label on the can bright red. The subject of the May out- 
line is the Knave of Hearts 
















Little Tommy Tittlemouse 
Lived in a little house; 


He caught fishes 
In other men’s ditches. 


Duplicates of this page mailed to any address, postpaid, 

at 20 cents a dozen. No orders for less than one dozen, 

but if desired orders may be made up of an assortment 

of Mother Goose Outlines and the double page posters, 

as shown on pages 42 and 43, at the prices quoted 

for each. Both of these features appear in our pages 
every month, 
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April Birthday Story—King Albert of Belgium 


IN APRIL 8, 1875, there was 
»\| heard in the city of Brussels a 
# salvo of one hundred one guns, 
announcing to the Belgians 
that a son had been born to 
the Count and Countess of 








Flanders. 

Probably, April boys and girls, no tribute 
of guns was paid to your birth, but at least 
you have the honor of having been born in 
the same month as this little Prince Albert, 
who, in time, was destined to become King 
of the Belgians. At the time of his 
birth, however, no one thought of him 
as a future ruler of the kingdom. He 
was a nephew of the reigning king, 
Leopold II, and an older brother stood 
between him and the throne. 

Little Prince Albert came of a very 
old family, the House of Coburg, dating 
back to the twelfth century, or even 
earlier. To this same royal house be- 
longed Queen Victoria, and between the 
Belgian kings and the English rulers 
there have always been ties of blood and 
of friendship. 

Prince Albert’s father, Philip, Count 
of Flanders, had married Princess Maria 
of Hohenzollern, a distant branch of the 
same family to which the Emperor of 
Germany belongs. Their older son, 
Baudouin, or Baldwin as we would call 
him, was heir to the throne, for King 
Leopold II had lost his own son, and as 
his daughters could not succeed him on 
account of the Salic law, he had named 
his nephew Baudouin as his heir. 

The Count and Countess of Flanders 
lived in a beautiful palace in Brussels, in 
the midst of books and pictures. It is 
said that the Countess bound some of 
these books herself, and she painted 
beautiful pictures. Two hours each day 
the Count and Countess spent with their 
children, and looked after their education 
with the greatest care. It was a good 
and happy home into which Prince Albert 
was born. 

You may know what a grief it was to the 
Count and Countess to lose their elder son 
whom they were preparing to become King. 


Baudouin, who had already risen in the army, . 


and was a splendid youth, died suddenly in 
1891 of pneumonia. This made Albert, not 
yet seventeen, heir to the throne of Belgium, 
and his training began immediately. 

Every king must be a soldier, so Prince Al- 
bert entered the Belgian military school. 
Here he was said to have been shy and quiet, 
a little awkward, but a good student. He 
wore the same uniform as his companions, 
spent the same amount of pocket money, and 
was friendly to every one. He studied law, 
English, Flemish, and other modern lan- 
guages. Also he took, at his own request, a 
course in engineering, learning the construc- 
tion of ships, aeroplanes, and engines of all 
kinds. (He is said to-day to bea very skilful 
chauffeur, and in spite of his occasionally 


BY ALMA PASCHALL 


breaking the speed limit, he is a safe driver.) 
Knowing that he would need all this knowl- 
edge when he should become King, Albert 
studied diligently military science, diplo- 
macy, political economy—every study which 
he thought would help him rule wisely. 
When he was through the military school 
he traveled here in our own country, and 
made a special study of railroad affairs, under 
the great railroad magnate James J. Hill. He 
also went to England, disguised, as some say, 
as a newspaper reporter, and studied ship- 





King Albert of Belgium 


building, the lives of the fisher folk, and the 
fishing industries. 

He then made a personal trip through the 
Congo, the great region in South Africa which 
Leopold II had made a colony of Belgium, to 
see what improvement he could make in the 
government there. He traveled for eighty- 
two days through this great territory, cover- 
ing nearly three thousand miles. The natives 
of the Congo called him ‘‘The Tall Man, 
Breaker of Stones,’’ and admired him greatly. 
They brought him all their complaints, and 
while he could not help them much, for he 
was not yet King, his cordial words won their 
lasting friendship. 

On his return he was met at Antwerp by an 
enthusiastic crowd. In an address made to 
them, he said that he looked upon the Congo 
as a wonderful region which would one day 
be a source of wealth to Belgium, 

When Leopold II died, Albert was crowned 
King of Belgium. He took the coronation 
oath December 23, 1909, in both French and 


Flemish, promising his subjects scrupulously 
to fulfil his duties and consecrate all his life to 
the service of his country. 

King Albert and Queen Elizabeth, who had 
been a Bavarian Princess, have always been 
noted for their kindness to their subjects. 
Many stories are told of their quiet charity, 
of their gifts of money, and of personal ser- 
vice such as few rulers have been willing to 
give. Through the efforts of the King, who 
has always been interested in the fisher folk, 
a training ship for the sons of sailors was 
purchased and placed at Ostend. Here 
the sailor lads were taught to man the 
“‘Tbis,’?” and among them played the 
King’s own two sons, learning to love 
the sea as much as their father did, and 
growing strong and sturdy in the ocean 
breezes. 

Ostend is a great seaport on the Bel- 
gian coast. About it arethe sand dunes, 
stretching for miles, dotted by the pretty 
little huts where the fishermen live, their 
yards bright with sunflowers and roses. 
Prince Albert and his family spent part 
of each year in a pretty villa near Ostend, 
and those who were awake early often 
saw his tall, slender figure as he walked 
briskly across the dunes to talk to some 
of his beloved fisher folk. When he be- 
came King, Albert did not forget what 
he had learned of these humble people, 
but bent every effort to improve their 
hard lot and bring some comfort into 
their lives. 

Queen Elizabeth is an ‘‘Angel of 
Charity’? to her people. As you have 
learned, she was a Bavarian Princess, 
and it relieves the bitterness of this 
terrible war to know that the Bavarian 
soldiers were most reluctant to inflict 
any damage upon the possessions of their 
still beloved ‘‘Princess Elizabeth.’’ 

At the outbreak of the war, when 
Antwerp was being shelled, the Queen 
stood bravely by King Albert’s side, re- 
fusing to seek a place of safety. She became 
head of the Red Cross work, leaving her 
country only long enough to place their three 
children in safety in England. Many a time 
has she bandaged the wounded with her own 
hands. With such a wife beside him, is it 
any wonder that King Albert made a brave 
defense of his little country? 

Boy Scouts will be glad to know that King 
Albert himself pinned the cross of the Order 
of Leopold on the coat of a Boy Scout who had 
shown rare bravery under fire at Liege. 

King Albert is now at the front with his 
soldiers. There he lives just like his men, 
sharing their mess, giving them their packets 
from home with his own hand, calling them 
‘‘my friends.”’ 

When the nations shall have laid down 
their arms and agreed to take up peaceful in- 
dustries again, let us hope that King Albert 
of Belgium will still be alive and able to carry 
out his ideals for the future of his country in 
a world ruled by universal brotherhood. 
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T IS a far cry from 
the grotesque an- 
tics of the redskin 
Medicine Man to the 
modern _ schoolroom 
writing lesson — a 
very far cry,—yet im- 
agination is an excel- 
lent bridge, spanning 
both time and space 
unlimited. Across 
this bridge the chil- 
dren lightly, merrily 
pass, but we who are teachers limp a bit, and 
a good bit, behind. 

But, lest my article savor of an attempt to 
be sad and sweet and poetical, let us get right 
down to the subject of teaching writing in the 
third grade, which, teacher friends, is far from 
poetical, be it however sad and sweet. Yet I 
like it, I truly do. 

As for the Medicine Man, he will appear in 
due time after proper introduction. The hero, 
I observe, is never on the stage when the cur- 
tain goes up. 

Third grade writing is much like the little 
girl with the little curl. It’s either very good, 
or it’s quite the reverse. If we are very sure 
of our own standards; if we are sure that 
these standards are within reason; and if we 
teach writing so that it will appeal to the pu- 
pils and hold them, it will usually, like the 
little girl, be very good indeed, for eight-year- 
old children are responsive, and, moreover, 
they are beginning to be schoolworthy, if I 
may coin the word. 

But should our standards be hazy in our own 
minds; if they are unreasonable; or if we for- 
get that eight years is not twenty-eight years, 
our third grade writing is apt to be quite the 
reverse of good indeed. 

In the second grade much of the tenderness 
that we bestow upon little first-graders lin- 
gers. We lead the children by the hand into 
the wonderland of letters and words; we tell 
them stories; we play with them; and we 
commend in a ‘‘see-I’m-patting-you-on-the- 
back’’ tone whatever little or great effort and 
improvement we may find. According to the 
maturity of muscle—and mind—the writing 
in the first and second grades ranges through 
at least fifty-seven varieties, from very good 
indeed to the other extreme. 

After the second grade the scene too often 
shifts abruptly from this happy land of stories 
and make-believe (at least, I truly hope we 
all teach a good share of the writing in these 
two grades by story telling and games), to a 
world of business, with business methods fre- 
quently far in advance of those little eight 
years, and the writing often gives evidence 
of this sudden shift, for from the large child- 
ish writing of the second grade it breaks 
down into a small, irregular, often untidy 
hand—particularly irregular. 








Mrs. Beulah Adams Gilmore 

















*This is the fourth and last article on Primary Penmanship by 
Mrs. Gilmore. The first article was published in September, 1917; 
the second, October, 1917, and the third, December, 1917. 


A Third Grade Writing Lesson* 


BY BEULAH ADAMS GILMORE 


Keep the writing large and childlike in the 
third grade, and use your efforts in polishing 
that which has already been taught in the 
first two grades. Remember, the greater the 
polish, the greater the shine. After all, 
writing in the third grade is something of a 
transition between the initial steps and fun- 
damentals taught in the first two grades, and 
the first feeble gleams of maturity that some- 
times crop out in the fourth grade. 

As for the standards of which I have 
spoken, do we know just exactly what our 
standards are for third grade writing? Can 
we visualize clearly a healthy, childish hand- 
writing with a finish, but without maturity? 
I contend that many times we expect good 
work from third grade without visualizing 
absolutely just what that good work must be. 

Let us take inventory: supposing you write 
several copies just as you would have your 
little third-graders write them were the mil- 
lennium to be at hand, and each and every 
child were to write each and every word to 
your entire satisfaction. What is the exact 
slant that you would have? Not only be able 
to show it, but be able to tellit. Whatof the 
beginnings and endings of words and letters? 
What form shall the base of each connecting 
stroke assume, oval or more nearly circular 
(not pointed, I hope)? And, particularly, 
what will be the height of the letters, and 
why? If all this advice is unnecessary, bear 
with me; I have seen much groping. To be 
sure, there will always be some sort of half- 
crystallized notion of what the writing should 
be, but make it absolutely definite in every 
detail. See it in your mind, and then bend 
your energies toward making it just as clear 
in the minds of the children. 

Copy books—not the old-timey ones that 
allowed one to write down through the page, 
each time copying his own mistakes from the 
line above—are assets, but the teacher’s own 
writing on movable slips of heavy paper are 
still better. Blackboard copies are helpful, 
especially in teaching either general or spe- 
cific form, or in coping with some particular 
irregularity, but for giving the child a picture 
that will stay with him after a glorious home 
run on the diamond in the school yard, the 
teacher’s own writing takes the lead. 

Sit at the desks of the children (it’s a feat 
to do this sometimes for us who are not sylphs, 
but I manage to do it) or call the children in 
groups to your desk. Be sure that copies are 
also placed about the room, and don’t forget 
to change these copies, for they look entirely 
uninteresting coated with dust. One teacher 
mounted a number of excellent copies on a 
large chart of tag board, hanging the chart 
each day for a week or so on different wall 
spaces. Another week she rearranged some 
of the papers on the chart. 

You are groaning, ‘‘All these devices take 
so much time.”’ 

They do. Noone knows it better than I, 
for I’ve taught all grades ‘‘t’ onct’’ and nearly 
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The Medicine Man 


every combination and—but this isn’t an auto- 
biography. But it pays! it pays! And why 
not press the children into active service in 
arranging charts and papers? They can do 
it, and they grow an inch every time such a 
responsibility is put upon them. 

At any rate, be sure that you all know to 
just what you aspire in third grade writing. 
With my eyes shut, I can literally see exactly 
what I require: an easy slant, just a trifle to 
the right of vertical (in primary grades I es- 
pecially dislike an extreme slant as it is con- 
ducive to small, illegible, run-together let- 
ters). I teach that all letters barring capitals 
begin on the line and end half a space high. 
In the higher grades, where there is a trace 
of individuality,—-mind, I say ‘‘a trace,’’ 
of course, this rule is not ironclad. Speaking 
of individuality, ‘‘there aint no such animal”’ 
in the lower grades. Fix your standard and 
abide by it, and forget the word ‘“‘individual- 
ity”? in writing; that is my unqualified ad- 
vice. All the small letters, such as a and n, 
reach half a space high (half-way from line 
to line) as this is a definite gauge; the tall 
letters, /, etc., and the capitals, are one entire 
space and touch the line; ¢, d, and p, by 
reason of the difficulty in retracing, are a 
little less than one space; the drop letters, y, 
etc., are one-half space down. 

If you will frequently mark papers on the 
scale of 100 or even by letter, it will help you 
to arrive at a definite standard. Go about it 
in some such fashion as this: ask yourself if 
each paper is fair, considering the grade and 
the time of year. What is the face value of 
the writing? Some other time, perhaps, mark 
with an eye peeled for heroic effort and im- 
provement. If the paper is what you would call 
passable, mark it 75 or 70, or whatever you 
consider the passing mark. Somewhat better 
than fair? Then80. Very good, 85. Excel- 
lent, 90 or 95. Almost passable, 70, ete. | 
seldom mark between the 5’s, as such a nicety 
would require much time—and more patience. 
After a little practice, marking a set of forty 
writing papers becomes quite as a simple 
matter as marking forty spelling papers. Ten 
minutes is ample time if you mark as | have 
suggested. 

Now, then, what about our standard of 
position and arm motion in the third grade? 
Just what do you expect? Dashing, expert 
arm movement, together with excellent writ- 
ing? You won’tgetit. Stilted, slow drawn- 
out finger movement? You may indeed get 
this, but I sincerely hope that you do not, for 
once learned, no leech fastens itself closer 
than does labored finger writing. And we 
don’t want it, not in this age of speed and 
efficiency. 

Aim in the third grade for brisk arm motion 
tempered by reason and judgment. A wrist 
free from the desk so that the hand can slide 
along on the nails of the little and fourth 
fingers; feet flat on the floor, in order to hold 
the body upright; a good straight back; el- 
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bows just off the desk; left hand holding the 
paper by the upper left-hand corner—and as 
little finger movement as possible. 

And now you ask, how shall you hit the 
moon, having taken properaim? The lessons 
drag at times and the subject seems dull and 
colorless, and although your standards are well 
defined and within reason, the work does not 
appeal to the children. Yes, there are many 
times when this is the case. The solution of 
the problem lies here: make the work appeal 


to the child by introducing something of the 
child’s own world and interest. 

After all, what normal child will enjoy 
pushing his arm and pulling his arm and 
maintaining a wholly artificial position of the 
hand unless the lessons are made interesting 
and attractive? You can say, ‘‘Wrists up,”’ 
every five minutes until the Angel Gabriel 
blows his horn,—or trumpet, or whatever,— 
but who wants to raise his wrist? And who’s 
going to try to remember to raise his wrist? 
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You can say, ‘‘Use the shoulder muscles, ”’ un- 
til both you and the children wish those par- 
ticular muscles would sprout wings and bear 
you far away,—not together however,—but 
do children as a rule make an effort to re- 
member to use the shoulder muscles? 

Of course you are privileged to assume an 
autocratic attitude and demand that they do 
thus or so in writing, but as true as you do, 
except in extreme cases, the children will 

(Continued on page 71) 


Teaching Roman and Arabic Number Symbols 


THE STORY FOR ROMAN NUMBER 
SYMBOLS 


the story with her as it moves 
on. For example: the num- 
ber of fingers on one hand; 
two hands; five less one; the 
letter in sree that V is like; ten less 
one ; the letter X is like, ete. Thestory must 
be told by installments suited to conditions 
in general. Good stopping places are after 
I, V, and X are taught. 

A long, long time ago, ’way across the 
sea, some people got into a dispute over how 
they should count. So they came together 
and one wise man said, ‘‘Why not use the 
hands and fingers to help us out?’’ ‘‘Good!’’ 
they cried. ‘‘But,’’ said he, ‘‘instead of 
really drawing our hands and fingers, we 
will use certain marks. For instance, we 
will represent one finger (teacher holds up 
one finger as she talks) like this, I, (Fig. 
1), and -its name is one 7, one. 

‘Since the hand opened this way (teacher 
separates thumb from remaining fingers) 
looks so much like this (Fig. 2) and our 
hand has five fingers, we will call this (teacher 
pointing to V already made, giving it its 
alphabetical name) five (Fig. 3). Then we 
wili join two V’s (Fig. 4) this way like a 
double hand (Fig. 5), and since our two 
hands have ten fingers we'll let this X 
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(teacher giving its alphabetical name) be ten 
(Fig. 6).’’ ‘‘Good!’’ they cried again. 

‘‘Now,’’ he continued, ‘‘when we want to 
express two, we’ll make two 7’s like this, 
II (Fig. 7); three, three 7’s like this, III 
(Fig. 8); and instead of making four 2’s 
for four, to save time, we’ll make a rule 
that to place an 7 before V or X will mean 
to take away. So, IV (teacher writes V 
first, then writes I before it) will equal four 
(Fig. 9). 

‘fAnd then another rule will be that to 
place an 7 after V or X will mean to add. 
Thus V, (Fig. 10) I (Fig. 11) equals six 
(Fig. 12); VII equals seven (Fig. 13); VIII 
equals eight (Fig. 14). We know that X 
(Fig. 15) equals ten. Then by our rule IX 
(teacher writing X first, then I before it) 
will be nine (Fig. 16).’’ 

This story can be continued throughout 
the higher numbers. Thus the method of 
reading Roman numerals is fixed through the 
medium and charm of the story. 


THE STORY FOR ARABIC NUMBER 
SYMBOLS 


Children, I want to tell you about some in- 
teresting little folk who went to school 
together, just as you do now. 

The first little fellow of whom I am going 
to speak was very obedient. He always 
knew his lessons and when he marched, he 
marched oh, so straight! His name was one. 
(Fig. 24). 


The next little fellow dearly loved to play 
marbles. Every time you’d look for him, 
there he’d be with his back curved, playing 
marbles like this, 2 (Fig. 25). They called 
him two. 

Then there was a very happy little girl 
who always wore the prettiest cur! like this, 
3. (Fig. 26, etc.) Her name was three. 

Then there was a boy who was sometimes 
naughty. He was made to sit in a chair like 
this, 4. His name was four, 

And then there was a little girl who al- 
ways raised her hand to show her willing- 
ness to do. She was five. 

Then there was one little girl who just 
loved to blow bubbles. When she blew, her 
bubble pipe looked like this, 6. They called 
her six. 

Then there was a little fellow who couldn’t 
keep still and when every one was giving 
attention, around would go his head like this, 
7. He was seven. 

One of these little fellows liked fresh: air 
and exercise most of all. His father had 
taught him to twist himself into the fun- 
niest shapes like this, 8. His name was 
eight. 

Then there was alittle girl who wore just 
one braid down her back all the time, and it 
looked like this, 9. Her name was nine. ° 

Iam sorry to say there was a lazy boy, 
who slouched in his seat and never tried. 
He always got this, 0, on his work and they 
called him zero. 
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A Rural School Ground That is Planned for Play 


BY NELLIE D. NEILL, 





ERFECT health 

is largely de- 
pendent upon the 
development of 
one’s heart and 
lungs during the 
period of growth; 
hence, the lack of 
proper activity in 
childhood retards 
the growth of one 
or both of these 
organs, and all too 
frequently lays the 
foundation for an anemic constitution in the 
adult. 

There is a popular belief that children who 
walk some distance to school have abundant 
exercise, and that their danger lies in over- 
exercise if they are urged to play on the 
school ground. While there may be some 
danger of over-exercise in play it- 
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paratus, so they say the country is ‘‘dull,’’ 
the country school ‘‘no fun’’; and they long 
for the day when they can go to the city 
school where games are taught and a gym- 
nasium is provided. 

Instead of listening to the cry ‘‘Back to 
the farm!’’ why not try to induce our young 
people to ‘‘Stay onthe farm’’? To this end, 
begin right where our children are found— 
in the rural school—and make it attractive 
outside as well as inside. 

There are three kinds of play: outdoor, for 
exercise and recreation; indoor, for nonsensi- 
cal amusement; indoor, for educational value. 

For outdoor play, it is necessary to con- 
sider the location of the buildings. Usually 
the main building is near the center of the 
grounds and a little toward the front. The 
woodshed is in the rear, and an outbuilding 
on either side toward the back part of the 
school ground. This situation, while not ideal, 


Rural School Specialist 


ever agree to that! The joy of anticipation 
of a playground is so great that the laziest 
pupil will seize a tool. What tool? A hoe 
or a rake brought from home. 

Here is one method of procedure: pick up 
all sticks of wood and branches of trees, put- 
ting the wood into the shed and the debris 


away off at one side, to be burned; remove 


all stones, big and little, making a pile ora 
fence of them. Don’t throw either stones or 
debris into the public highway. With hoes 
or spades, level the old mounds and uneven 
places, and rake the soil smooth. Chop bur- 
docks and thistles close to the ground, put- 
ting them on the bonfire. 

We here show one possible arrangement of 
the ground. 

Note that the hitching-rail is placed well 
toward the front so that horses can not come 
much nearer the grounds than the road 
runs, this on account of filth and flies. This 

rail, which is of 2-inch gaspipe, will 





self, the present need of our rural 




















serve as a jumping-rail; there is 


schools is to distribute play activities Croguet Marble also one near the other end of the 
7 7 
so that all muscles may be developed Ground — 2 Ground track. These, by means of holes 
and the brain be guided along ave- through the posts, can be moved so 
nues of intelligent recreation, in- as to be three, four, or five feet from 
stead of being left to devise its own [rrapese the ground, to accommodate children 
amusements, useless, and often harm- of all sizes. Beside the race track a 
ful, if not actually immoral. a Wine Stud jumping course may be laid out. 
If a taste for wholesome pleasure ~ This requires a single path, and a 
can be fostered during elementary pit of loose earth, three feet wide 
school life, it will help wonderfully — Drive Way z and ten feet long. The take-off 
toward a sane, successful career in S 3 should be made of an inch board, 
life. And what does that mean? 3 y — N at least six inches wide, set firmly 
Fewer people dependent on insane id iS) © on edge in the ground, at surface 
asylums, apie aa sanitariums, } ey level, 
poorhouses, and hospitals. ~ YO On the opposite side of the main 
Play trains the child to be loyal ‘ 2 Desh! | yf : cs building is the baseball ground, so 
and cooperative; to be democratic; a | . g 2 laid out that the ball is batted away 
to give the ‘‘other fellow’’ a chance; * m Ps from the road. 
in truth, it is the ‘‘melting-pot’’ of one \ Behind the woodshed, and thus 


the rural school. Joseph Lee has 
well said, ‘‘The boy without a play- 
ground is father to the man without 
a job.’’ 
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partially screened from the road, is 
the trapeze; the poles are twenty 
feet apart—-good strong telephone 
poles set deep in the ground. Seven- 








County superintendents will agree 
that the school maintaining a well 
equipped playground is the one that 
reports the highest per cent of attendance. 
Why? Because children love play; and the 
boy who waits an opportunity to play 
truant will change his mind and hurry to 
school in order that he may play. Then, 
because his pulses are quickened and his 
mind is stimulated to wholesume activity by 
the action on the playground, he will sur- 
prise himself and his teacher by a new 
zest in his school work, until an absorbing 
attention becomes.a habit, and he is con- 
sequently a regular attendant. 

Some one asks, ‘‘But why burden the tax- 
payers by requiring them to equip a rural 
playground; isn’t it enough that the boy has 
nearly an acre of ground where he may play ?’’ 

If you call wrestling and ‘‘fooling’’ play, 
the acre will be sufficient. All young animals 
—children included—inherit the play in- 
stinct, but they do not inherit games and ap- 


Plan of Rural School Ground Containing Apparatus 


is very common, and we shall endeavor to 
make the best of it, arranging the grounds 
so as to utilize every bit of space. 

Usually, just before school opens in Sep- 
tember, some farmer has mowed down the 
weeds but they still lie rotting where they 
fell. Often, even this mowing has been neg- 
lected, so the three months’ growth of weeds, 
thistles, and grass soils theskirts and scratches 
the hands. As an act of mercy and common 
decency, the director should see that the yard 
is mowed and raked before school opens. If 
the busy farmers can do no more, the teacher 
can, for she ought not to be a teacher in a one- 
room district school if her wishbone is where 
her backbone ought to be. Shecan take two 
half days during the first week to get out 
with the pupils, and put the yard in shape. 
They won’t want to? No teacher who has 
once suggested the move to her school will 


teen feet from the base, a 24-inch 
gas-pipe is run through the poles, 
secured by a nut ateitherend, From 
this, at one end, hangs a trapeze for the 
larger pupils; at the other end hangs a 
lower one, for the little folk; between these 
hangs the swing. All are of #-inch rope. 

In the extreme rear of the ground is the 
‘‘teeter.’’ 

At one side of the girls’ toilet is a croquet 
ground, and directly opposite, near the boys’ 
toilet, is their marble ground. 

A four-ball croquet set may be purchased 
for seventy-five cents, or an eight-ball set 
for $1.25, while two hundred marbles cost 
ten cents, 

Both these grounds must be hoed, raked, 
and tramped into an absolutely level condi- 
tion; this will probably not be done in one 
day, but constant play on the ground will 
tend toward perfection. 

If flowers are placed as indicated in the 
diagram, there is little danger of their being 
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trampled. Gladioli and dahlia bulbs planted 
in May willinsure an abundance of bloom in 
September and October. 

The playground prepared and equipped, 
what games can be played? Here are just a 
few, but each teacher and her individual 
school will devise more as the year advances. 

Boys will want to have foot races, keep 
records, give handicaps, and divide into 
‘*classes’’ according to size, weight, and age, 
Handicaps will be given when any boy is 
swifter than his size or age should warrant. 
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In the jumping course, with similar clas- 
sification, the standing broad jump, running 
broad jump, hop, skip, and jump, and ‘‘three 
jumps’’ will give plenty of opportunity for 
skill and rivalry, in addition to the follow- 
ing games, which may be classed as ‘ ‘stunts. ’’ 

Potato Race—-Many small potatoes dis- 
tributed at even distances, in parallel rows, 
on the track. At a given signal several 
contestants start, each endeavoring, in five 
minutes, to pick up in a tablespoon the most 
potatoes, carrying them one by one toa 
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basket placed under the rail. 

Sack Race—Each child provides himself 
with a gunny sack. This is slipped over 
both legs, and either held up by the hands 
or tied around the waist with a cord. Ata 
signal all start toward the goal. 

Three Legged Race—This may be run by 
any number of boys, in pairs. Each couple 
have their adjacent legs tied firmly together 
above the knee and at the ankle. Atasignal 
all start; seldom all reach the goal, but the 
race creates what the boys want—fun. 


Original Contests for the School or Community Center 


BY ANNIE L. D. SWAN, Director Physical Training, State Normal School, New Paltz, New York 


BALANCING CONTEST 

(For girls. ) 

HE contestants stand side by side on the 

starting line; each girl holds a yard- 

stick upright in both hands and balances a 
book on the topefit. This position is taken 
at the signals, ‘‘On your mark! Get set!’’ 
At the next signal, ‘‘Go!’’ they walk for- 
ward on tiptoe toa line fifty feet from the 
starting line and parallel to it. The girl 
who reaches the finishing line first, with her 
book still balanced on the stick, wins the 
race; the one who finishes next, or who 
comes the nearest to reaching the finishing 
line, is the second winner, and the girl who 
is the third to reach the end, or who carries 
her book almost to the end but not as far as 
number two, i§ the third winner. 

All of the players should be taught to walk 
straight ahead and not to cross the path of 
another contestant. They should be instruct- 


BOOK 


ed also to stand still, in place, if their books 




















Balancing a Book on a Yardstick 

















steady for those who take 
part in the race. Each 
leader is provided with a 
book. At the signals, ‘‘On 
your mark! Get set! Go!’’ 
each leader runs to her 
ladder, steps on the edge of 
it and walks the length of 
it whereupon’ she turns 
around and _ walks’ back 
again, carrying the book 
balanced on her head the 
entire time that she is on 
the ladder. No help must 








fall; to move about after winning may dis- 
concert the other players, and, moreover, 
some one who drops a book may prove to be 
the third, or, possibly, the second winner. 

This balancing contest is an excellent ex- 
ercise to cultivate good posture. 

BALANCING RELAY RACE 
(For girls or boys.) 

Two teams, consisting of any number of 
players, take their places, with the leaders on 
the starting line. From fifteen to twenty 
feet in front of each leader is a ladder (an 
ordinary painter’s ladder) standing edge- 
wise; it will be necessary to have two girls 
(or two boys) hold each ladder to keep it 


Walking on a Ladder with a Book on the Head 





be given to a contestant un- 
less a book falls to the 
ground, when it is allowable to pass it to 
the one who dropped it, tnat 


A CHARIOT RACE 
(For girls or boys. ) 

The chariots may be drawn by two or four 
horses, but the race is more exciting when 
there are four. A boy’s express cart (an 
‘‘auto coaster’’) is the chariot. The two 
girls who are to be horses grasp the handle 
of the cart and two more stand a short dis- 
tance in front of them; if a stick about the 
size and length of a broom handle (or a gym- 
nasium wand) ean be held in front of each 
pair of horses, they will pull together better. 
Each of the two rear horses holds the stick 
with one hand and the handle of the cart 
with the other. Thetwo forward horses hold 
their stick with both hands. A pair of long 
reins, which may be made from strips of 
strong cloth, is put over the shoulders of the 
forward horses and passed to the girl who 
sits in the cart to drive. Another pair of 
reins is passed over the shoulders of the rear 
horses and held by the driver. 

In order to have a race, there should be 
another chariot, another rider, and four more 
horses. At the signal ‘‘On your mark!’’ the 
forward horses of each chariot stand with 
their feet on the starting mark. At the 
word ‘‘Go!’’ all of them dash forward a dis- 
tance of forty or sixty feet, run around a 
tree, post, or any object and dash back again 
to the starting line. In turning around, the 
rider is in some danger of being overturned, 
if the horses run too fast, and it is well to 


’ make the horses cautious by having the fact 


understood, that if a rider is upset, the race 
is lost by him. There should be a different 
tree or post for each set. The team of play- 
ers which crosses the starting line first wins 
this thrilling race. Boys enjoy this game 
as much as girls. 





she need not stepdown. If 
a player loses her balance 
and steps from the ladder 
she should mount the ladder 
and continue the race at 
the point where she missed. 

As soon as a_ player 
reaches the end of the lad- 
der, she takes the _ book 
from her head and runs to the 
starting line, giving the 
book to number two, who 
now enters the race. The 
team finishing first wins 








An Exciting Chariot Race 
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‘Good Snowman,”’ he said, ‘‘you have wished 
well. You shall be something more than snow 
for storms to toss and children to mold; for al- 
ready your heart is melting, and you shall be 
rain and dew, and the violets have need of both.”’ 

Then the Snowman’s heart grew warm. Tears 
of joy dropped from his eyes and the children 
cried, “Oh, our Snowman is melting!”’ 

When the sweet April days came and the 
winds had flung the Scarecrow’s tattered gar- 
ments all away, the Snowman too was gone. 
But where the two friends had stood a hundred 
little seeds were bursting into life in the warm 
earth of spring. 
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The Scarecrow and the Snowman 
By Phila Butler Bowman 


HE Scarecrow stood knee-deep in snow at 
the edge of a field of corn-stubble. He had 
been a very gay and happy scarecrow once. 
The corn had whispered to him, the children 
had shouted and frolicked with him, anda bold 
sparrow had built her nest in the brim of his hat. 
One March morning he slept very late. Sud- 
denly he heard the children’s laughter and he 
woke with a start. There beside him stood a 
great white Snowman, with ared flannel mouth 
and coal-black eyes. 
‘‘Who are you?” said the Scarecrow, delighted 
to find a companion at last. 





This page when folded forms a booklet which may be given to children for a Sight Reading Lesson, 
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Picture Study —“De Profundis” 


BY ALICE ROBINSON, Assistant Professor of Art, Ohio State University 


KD AGEEMIEW of us look at a ploughed 
JAC” feed field without thinking of the 
| promise of life that it brings 
to us—a proof of the hope 
that is in us. In this paint- 
ing of Mr. Mosler’s we see 
the field being prepared for the burial of the 
seed; but we see also the man who is pre- 
paring the field, standing with his head 
bowed and uncovered while a procession, 
with the same hope of resurrection, as sig- 
nified by the presence of the cross, wends its 
way to another burying ground. I do not 
believe that the artist thought of the won- 
derful symbolism when he painted this pic- 
ture. The painter deals with color 
and with masses of light and dark, as 
the musician does with sounds. His 
attention would have been more apt 
to be caught by the heaviness and 
solidity of the workman; the horses 
and the ploughed field contrasted 
with the delicacy of the sky; the 
lightness of the play of sunlight on 
the tops of the furrows and on the 
gold cross and vestments of the pro- 
cession, The people who have looked 
at this picture and have wondered 
about itand have discovered the 









who died in 1907. 
Art, Toledo, Ohio. 


check its advance. No other city has made 
it so much a matter of municipal concern as 
Toledo. Almost every organization of the 
city is in sympathy with the idea and has 
worked for its success. A museum, or art 
center, was built a few years ago from the 
contributions of over thirty thousand cit- 
izens. The pennies and dimes that the school 
children gave filled a bank window. It is 
not a show place for visitors of the city, but 
is part of the city life—it is a plan for the 
happiness and beauty of Toledo. 

When they started out to educate them- 
selves in matters pertaining to the produc- 
tion of beauty—and this was some dozen years 








“DE PROFUNDIS” 


“De Profundis” means “Out of the Depths.” 
It was chosen as a name for this painting to 
express the intensity of the emotions at the 
thought of death. This picture was painted 
by Gustave Henry Mosler, a young American 
It is in the Museum of 


suem of their own, they have been able to 
buy pictures, as well as to have traveling 
exhibitions. The talks are given in the mu- 
seum, with the pictures and other works of 
art on exhibition as illustrations. Arrange- 
ments are made with the schools for cer- 
tain hours, and the children come in groups. 
There are classes, study clubs, and a camera 
club where the ‘‘snapshots’’ are put up and 
criticized from the standpoint of good and 
bad composition. 

The museum conducts a ‘‘garden cam- 
paign,’’ with a view to the consideration 
of the landscape architecture of the city, 
and prizes are given for the most beautiful 
gardens; and it also has a Bird Con- 
servation Campaign. They show 
films bearing on the subject of art 
education, and also have weekly con- 
certs. Is it any wonder that fifty 
thousand children took advantage of 
these opportunities last year, and 
are learning through them what art 
means ? 

It is interesting to know that this 
picture of Gustave Henry Mosler’s 
was the one which the children of 
Toledo chose as the picture they 
liked best. They would have liked the 











beautiful symbolism in it, uncon- 
sciously have gotten the same fascina- 
tion out of it. To be analytical, — 
which is probably the last thing that 
the painter was,—its attraction is ; 
based on a series of contrasts that are 
balanced one against another and give con- 
stant pleasure, both to the eye and to the 
mind, 

This picture is part of a great educational 
scheme that is being tried in the city of 
Toledo, Ohio. It is an effort to get hold of 
the children and to train them in matters per- 
taining to the production of beauty—and the 
production of beauty is the thing we call art. 
It is a recognition that ugliness is a disease; 
that it gets into the fiber of the race and 
only with difficulty can be got out; thatit is 
based on dishonesty and pretense, on vulgar- 
ity and superfluity, and it is because of the 
seriousness of its effect on the minds of the 
people that every effort must be made to 


them. 


This lesson and the large picture on the opposite page may be 
mounted and hung together where pupils can easily see and study 
Also the lesson may be written on the blackboard for chil- 
dren to copy and use in booklets with the miniature pictures given 


further on in this magazine. 


ago,—they had no immediate prospect of a 
beautiful museum. They merely organized 
themselves into groups and started in to 
study the nature of art. Working girls had 
their clubs, society girls and men and wo- 
men had theirs. About a hundred citizens 
pledged themselves to give the idea (that 
was all it was at first) the support of the 
sum of ten dollars a year. This enabled the 
small group, the initiative force, to rent 
rooms and to secure traveling exhibitions. 
Classes in drawing and modeling were 
started. Mrs. Stevens, the wife of the Di- 
rector, talked in the factories at the noon 
hour, in the public schools, to the school 
children, and to the various church organiza- 
tions. Now that they have a beautiful mu- 


big quiet horses if there had been 
nothing else to the picture, for chil- 
dren, and grown people as_ well, 
always like horses. They must have 
wondered why the ploughman had 
stopped his work and was standing with his 
head uncovered, until they discovered the sad 
little procession coming over the hill, then 
they would have understood, and because of 
the sympathy there is in us each for the 
other, they would remember this picture with 
a tenderness not felt for the others. 

Gustave Henry Mosler was the son of the 
first American painter who had a picture 
bought by the French Government. He was 
born in Munich, where his father was paint- 
ing and studying, and had the advantage 
‘of his father’s training. He was thirty-two 
years old when he died, a young man of great 
promise. He was awarded gold medals for 
this picture at the Paris Salon of 1901, and 
also one at the St. Louis Exhibition in 1904. 





tion of great paintings. 





is much the same with pictures. 


judge correctly all other pictures. 


The Study of Pictures 


T is said that good music often heard will give pleasure even to those who did not like it at first ; 

but heard in the light of some explanation as to its meaning, the pleasure will be doubled. 
If we study carefully even such reproductions as can be given 
in a book or the pages of a magazine and learn something about what they mean and how they 
were produced and the ideas they represent, we shall be well started toward some real apprecia- 
Every true and vital thing we learn about any good picture helps us to 
Color is the life of paintings, but there are so many things 


that ean be truly observed in prints that by looking at them aright we may learn much that will - 
help us to understand the masterpieces even before we see the originals.—Charles L. Barstow. 
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The Story of Some Enthusiastic Young Bird Students 


BY LIVINGSTON L. 
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“m1 is safe to say 
that no group 
of people has 
| done more to 
conserve and 
protect bird 
life than the teachers of man- 
ual training. We can hardly 
say that each one is a natu- 
ralist, but it may truthfully be 
asserted that the majority of 
industrial teachers are deeply |= 
interested in birds, and from °|f 

the time of the first robin in 
the spring until school closes 
find inspiration for themselves 
and a new interest for their 
pupils in the study of bird 
habits and the construction of 
suitable and attractive homes 
for wrens, bluebirds, wood- 
peckers, and martins, and 
nesting boxes for such feath- 
ered friends as will consent to 
use them. What more joyful 
reminder that spring has come 
could a boy have than the sight of the first 
bluebird? He is like a real friend, for he 
will often return to the same little house that 
he and his mate occupied the previous spring 
and summer, and brood their two, perhaps 
three, new families. A boy can expend 
much care upon the construction-of his blue- 
bird house, for it will be appreciated fully. 
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Bird Houses Made at Highland School, Portland, Oregon 


Then the robin, that most common mem- 
ber of the thrush family, should be cultivated 
for his cheery ways and his usefulness in rid- 
ding the gardens of cutworms. He does not 
take to houses, but is pleased with resting 
shelves where he can place his nest of mud 
and grasses. ‘‘Little Jennie Wren’’ takes 
most kindly to the home the boy provides for 





Blue Ribbon Bird Houses and Their Owners 


SUMMERS, Director of Manual Training, Portland, Oregon 


her, and many and varied may 
be the designs for her snug 
little house. 

Portland, with its many 
square miles of territory and 
its beautiful gardens, with its 
rose hedges and flower trim- 
med lawns, its fine trees, 
beautiful parks, and its wild 
open spaces, offers especial 
advantages to the songsters, 
and they can be studied and 
enjoyed by the children in a 
manner impossible in a more 
densely populated city. The 
great interest taken by Super- 
intendent Alderman, the Par- 
ent Teacher Associations, and 
the grade and _ industrial 
teachers, has put it among our 
foremost cities in bird con- 
servation and appreciation. 


the interest of the pupils, and 
it is not unusual to have sev- 
eral hundred houses made in 
a single school. So thousands of clean new 
bird cottages are waiting with _ doors for 
the returning birds. 

The illustrations will give some notion of 
the extent and variety of the Portland bird 
houses. Photographs might have been taken 
from any one or two of thirty schools and 
much the same variety would have been 
shown. This splendid interest in birds has 
existed in Portland for some time, and it 
pleased me very much when I came to Port- 
land as Supervisor of Manual Training. All 
that I could do [ have done to keep this in- 
terest alive and to cooperate with the bird 
lovers of the Portland schools. The photo- 
graphs shown are from the Highland and 
Central schools and the teachers are Mr. 
Holt and Mr. Groshong. 

Last year Mr. Groshong, who is a true 
bird lover and student of nature, was very 
successful in constructing concrete bird 
houses. For this work he used scrap pieces 
of metal lath, which he picked up where new 
buildings were being constructed. By using 
a simple sand core the task was easily ac- 
complished. Mr. Groshong will continue the 
experiment this spring, and will then give 
the result of his experiences to other teach- 
ers. One illustration shows some of the con- 
crete houses made last year at the Central 
school. These houses were hardly put up 
before every one was occupied by a family 
of bluebirds. 

So much has been accomplished in bird 
house construction in different American 
cities and towns, and so many suggestions 
have been given in a number of books and 
magazines, that it seems like an embarrass- 
ment of riches to add to their number. But 
my interest in beginning manual training at 
the earliest age and my experiments with 
woodwork in the primary grades lead me to 


Bird house contests stimulate — 
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venture a description of a bird house which 
has been successfully constructed by hundreds 
of second and third grade pupils. By vary- 
ing the size of the house and the opening for 
the bird, it may be adapted to several 
varieties. 
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The house is constructed by building a 
front and back platform and nailing on the 
sides, top, and bottom. An additional plat- 
form is made to serve as.a roof. This is 
slightly slanted to shed the rain. The ma- 
terial is 8’ to 4” thick and ripped into strips 
a’, 1", 14’, 14”, and 2” wide. The size of 
the strip used will depend on the size of the 
bird for which the house is built. In giving 
this project to a second or third grade, it is 
necessary to have several preliminary discus- 


SU | 


sions, These can be made 
very profitable if an attempt 
is made to get the experiences 
of the children, which may be 
supplemented by the use of 
bird books and colored illus- 
trations. Before beginning 
the work of construction, each 
pupil must select his family of 
birds and with the help of the 
teacher decide on the size and 
kind of lumber to be used. 
The diagrams show a house 
for a wren. Construct a plat- 
form as shown in Fig, I. The 
door of the house is formed by 
using lumber #”’ wide. This 
will make a door ?’’x?”’,. The 
back of the house is just like 
the front without the door. 
Nail on the sides, as shown in 
Fig. II. Nail on a strip to 
make the roof slant, as shown in Fig. III. 
Make a platform for the slant roof and nail, 
as shown in Fig. IV. Thecracks in the slant 
roof should not coincide with those in the 
flat roof. 
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Cement Houses for Bluebirds 


This makes a good bird house that can be 


built by a child of eight years by giving him 
woodwork for a year on models leading up to 
the design. 



































Nature Stories for Grammar Grades 


BY MARGARET J. McELROY, Teacher of English, Public Schools, Ithaca, New York 








HESE little nature 
‘3 stories are not sub- 

mitted with the idea 
that anyone will be able to 
use them exactly as they 
stand, but rather in the 
hope that they may prove 
illuminating and helpful 
to those teachers who are 
earnestly endeavoring to. 
build stories from their 
own environment. Nor 
are these stories intended 
to form a part of any 
story-hour; for that they have too great a burden of 
detail, strung upon too slender a threadof plot. Their 
place is rather in the composition class, where they 
may serve to stimulate imagination, expression, and 
observation. 

There are, in the main, three methods of handling 
such material: youu may build your story as perfectly 
as possible, teli it, and have your pupils repeat it to 
you; you may thin it to a skeleton and lead the chil- 
dren to supply the details; or by suggestion, you 
may draw the details from the class, and then, as a 











“Margaret J. McElroy 











climax, construct the story forthem. This last meth- 
od is to me the most desirable course of procedure, 
for the youngsters are quick to catch the idea and do 
similar things upon their own initiative. 

Whichever method you use, you will have need to 
prepare your ground beforehand. These are stories 
which may fitly be served hot from the griddle, but 
there are also those which demand a certain modicum 
of suggestive preparation. Such is the need of this 
little group. Given under other circumstances, their 
abundance of realistic detail and their persistent per- 
sonification, so far from proving stimulating to the 
grammar grade child, will leave him with the unhappy 
sensation of one who has swallowed his dinner without 
remembering the preliminary process of mastication. 
Whether by reason of the self-consciousness of ap- 
proaching adolescence, or because of some defect in 
our educational system, the child of this grade has 
passed more or less beyond the realm of whimsical 
make-believe and must have assistance in order to 
return to that fair country. 

Assistance—preparation—what shall it be? A word, 
a phrase one day, and a sentence the next, will abide 
in the memory of the boy and set him to thinking. 
You who know your own children do not need to be told 


what that word, phrase, or sentence is to be. I like 
to use a minute at the beginning of class for such sug- 
gestive work. It is a time when we have not yet 
assumed the more formal relations of teacher and 
class, when it is easy to let your attention wander 
from your roll-book to the window, and to muse, more 
to yourself than to your class, on the fact that the 
grass is growing green, almost as if the brown dust 
had been beaten out of it in spring house cleaning; 
that the skies look as if they had been freshly scoured 
with soap and water; that, according to the latest 
fashion notes, green is to be the popular color; or 
that Nature seems to be giving a regular coming-out 
party. Do all this ina whimsical, half-humorous way, 
as if you were really talking to yourself, and then 
come abruptly back to realities with the air of one 
who has been wasting precious ‘‘parsing minutes.’’ 
The possibilities of the method are limited only by 
your own imaginative resourcefulness, 

As for the results, if you do this sort of thing ‘‘on 
and off for days and days,’’ as the Frog Footman says, 
you will find your most sober-minded boys skimming 
far ahead of you in the game of make-believe. All 
unconsciously, they will be constructing their own 
similes, metaphors, and personifications, and will be 
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bound, if not for the cobblestoned streets of the City 
of Wisdom, at least for the sunny pike that leads to 
expression, imagination, and observation of the really 
significant little things in their own environment. 


MOTHER NATURE’S HOUSE CLEANING 


Winter was a quiet time for Mother Na- 
ture—not that she was idle, far from it! She 
was busy from morning till night, now keep- 
ing her big bare house in order, and now 
bustling about to see that her little seed- 
babies were all tucked up warmly in their 
little beds, and that they did not throw their 
covers off too soon. Yes, Mother Nature 
was a busy woman. Still, winter was a 
quiet time for her: the birds were all gone; 
the trees were all sound asleep; and there 
were very few other callers during the snappy 
winter days. 

That was the winter; but one day Mother 
Nature felt a little thrilling movement in 
her veins, as if the blood began to run more 
warmly than before. ‘‘So!’’ said she, and 
chuckled to herself. ‘‘This must be Spring! 
Now for real work!’’ She looked about her, 
and suddenly it seemed to her that her house 
was very dirty. The rugs looked dusty and 
faded; the cloud curtains seemed strangely 
dull and gray; and as for the leaves heaped 
up in odd corners and banked about the foot 
of the rosebush—well, she could not endure 
those another minute. 

‘‘T certainly must clean house,’’ she mur- 
mured, as she took a last peep at the row 
after row of seed-babies, already beginning 
to stir restlessly in their narrow little beds. 
‘‘And I shall have to be very quick about it, 
too, or some ef these little chaps will be 
waking up before I am ready for them. 
Three or four of them are already too large 
for their jackets. ’’ 

She stooped to tuck up two little fellows 
who had pulled their blankets out at the 
foot, and then hurried away in search of a 
broom and dust-pan. Every feather bed 
had to have a good beating before it could 
be packed away for the summer; the heavy 
brown rugs had to be rolled up and fresh 
green ones put down in their places; all the 
windows had to be washed again and again, 
and polished until they shone. Even then 
Mother Nature was not satisfied, but clam- 
bered up to try a bit of Dutch Cleanser on 
the ceiling that had been such a heavenly 
blue the year before, but seemed somehow 
to have grown strangely gray and dingy dur- 
ing the time of winter fires. At last, every- 
thing was done, and Mother Nature sat down 
on the doorstep to rest a bit after all her 
labors. ‘‘Now,’’ said she, smoothing down 
her fresh green apron, ‘‘I am ready for any- 
thing!’’ Just then she felta stir at her feet, 
and looking down, she discovered the tips 
of two tiny green leaves, just poking out of 
the ground at her feet. 

The first seed-baby was awake and Spring 
had really come at last! 


MOTHER NATURE SENDS OUT INVI- 
TATIONS 

‘It is really too bad,’’ grumbled Mother 

Nature, as she stood in the doorway of her 

house and looked about her. ‘‘I can see lit- 

tle blades of green, here and there, all 

through the grass; I am expecting the birds 





back any day now; and yet those sleepy old 
trees stand there too drowsy even to open an 
eye and look about them. They should have 
their buds open by this time—but there you 
are! that is the way with people nowadays— 
sleep all day and never once think of the 
work that is to be done. ’’ 

Suddenly a bright thought struck her. She 
would give a party and invite all of them. 
That would be sure to bring them out in their 
very best dresses. Just at that instant, she 
caught a glimpse of rollicking West Wind, 
whisking through one of the rooms, blowing 
papers about, and overturning chairs and 
tables as he went. ‘‘Here, where are you 
going?’’ she cried, as she caught him by 
one arm and stepped nimbly between him 
and the open door through which he had 
thought to escape. He made a start in the 
direction of the window, but he could not 
go far with that hand upon him, and a torn 
jacket would be all he would get out of the 
scrimmage. Finally he gave it up, but his 
eyes danced impishly and he blew Mother 
Nature’s hair into her eyes while she talked 
to him. 

‘‘Where are you going’?’’ she demanded 
once more, giving him a little shake to em- 
phasize what she was saying. ‘‘Don’t you 
know that I have been looking for you all 
day? Do you think that I have time to care 
for the whole house and run my own errands 
into the bargain? Pick up the furniture that 
you have tumbled around, and then go off 
to the woods to call the trees for me. See 
that you knock at every door, and keep on 
knocking until you get an answer too, for 
some of those trees are such surly fellows 
that they will sleep all day if you give them 
half a chance. Tell them that it is high 
time for them to be up. Breakfast was over 
long ago, and I have swept the whole house 
while they have been droning there. Tell 
them that they are all invited to Mother Na- 
ture’s party to-morrow. It is a reception for 
the birds who are coming back, and I ex- 
pect every one to wear his very best clothes.. 
No cast-off finery accepted! Now run along, 
and mind you, no tricks! No pretending to 
be a jolly good fellow and then suddenly 
whirling around and throwing rain in the 
faces of unsuspecting travelers!’’ 

Away rushed West Wind, glad to be 
free again, and banging the door so hard 
that the pictures swayed on the walls. 
‘‘Why can’t he be sweet and gentle like his 
sister South Wind?’’ Mother Nature sighed 
as she straightened the pictures. Then she 
smiled again, and bustled off to prepare for 
her party. 

MOTHER NATURE’S PARTY 


What a trouble it is to give a party, any- 
way! First of all, Mother Nature had to 
count all her seats and be sure that there 
was one for every bird, for, of course, all her 
guests must have chairs. As for the trees 
—well, they were in the receiving line, and 
would expect to stand. Besides, they were 
very well accustomed to it, anyway, having 
slept that way all winter. In fact, the older 
ones really preferred it, and professed to find 
the position infinitely more comfortable than 
lying down. ‘‘Sostrengthening to the back, 
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my dear!’’ whispered an old oak to her 
daughter. 

But that was not all. Refreshments had 
to be provided, not only for the guests but 
for the receiving line as well. There was a 
great bustle through the whole house, and 
the most wonderful odors began to come from 
Mother Nature’s workshop. The little chil- 
dren passing along the road on their way to 
school next morning paused and sniffed the 
air inquisitively. 

‘IT smell violets,’’ said one; ‘‘little tiny 
white ones.’’ ‘‘No,’’ said the next, ‘‘it is 
arbutus.’’ ‘‘Or lilacs,’’ suggested a third. 

‘*You are all wrong,’’ said the teacher, 
who happened to be passing that way. ‘‘It 
is too early for any of those. What we smell 
is simply Spring.’’ But Mother Nature 
heard the whole thing and stopped her work 
to smile at them as they went past. 

By afternoon everything was ready and 
the guests had begun toarrive. At first the 
birds came by twos and threes, but presently 
they appeared in such great flocks that it 
was very hard to see that each one was 
promptly served with his bit of bread crumb 
and his choice portion of fresh slugs. Every 
tree was looking his best in a suit of gray 
or black with tiny dots of green sprouting 
out here and there; and every one of them 
had two or three rooms to rent to such of 
the birds as cared to stay over night. 

Such a clatter as there was when they 
were all assembled! More than once Mother 
Nature had to clap her hands over her ears 
to shut out the din when a blue jay and a 
pair of robins began to quarrel over a par- 
ticularly desirable corner room that the big 
maple was offering most. reasonably. Two 
catbirds tried to talk down a little birch 
tree, who was really asking an outrageous 
price for a suite of rooms, but the birch, 
who had never taken roomers before, was 
very proud. Finally she shrugged her 
shoulders so haughtily that she quite startled 
the catbirds, and sent them tumbling to the 
ground in affright. 

‘Quiet down, there!’’ cried Mother Na- 
ture. ‘‘Fight if you will when you are by 
yourselves, but now I wish to talk to you 
and tell you why I have called you together. 
I am going away presently.’’ For the first 


‘time they noticed that she was wearing a 


broad-brimmed hat, and that a heap of gar- 
dening tools—hoe, rake, spade, and water- 
ing-pot—was lying beside her, all tied to- 
gether and ready to carry. 

‘TI am: going away, and before I go, I 
want to tell you how to keep my house in 
my absence. To you older trees I give the 
care of the forest. See that you keep the 
peace, and that the larger birds are not al- 
lowed to prey upon the little ones. Those of 
you that bear nuts must make a goodly store 
of them to feed the wild things in the long 
winter that is to come; and those of you 
who bear fruits hide them under your green 
leaves, so that the children may not find 
them until after the birds have been fed. 
Shade the streams, that the water may be 
kept fresh and cool through the hot days. 
And above all, don’t come running to me 

(Continued on page 69) 
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A Setting Coop For Hens 





This coop is designed to set ahen in and to brood her chicks. 
lt may be made from any clean, halfinch_pine stock. The floor 
measures 16% 247 and the front is 18° high. The pitch of the roof is 
G, and it projects 3° over the front and sides. The enclosure a- 
bout the coop extends three feet beyond the door It 1s covered. 
with wire netting over the sides 
and top, and is enclosed 
with dowe/ rods 
in the front. 
———— | All the bossom 
of the nest with 
hay or straw to 
the depth of four 
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iaseeneenee ae inches. 
Caen The coop must be kept 


where it remains dry, warm and clean. 


After nineteen or twenty days the chicks will begin to hatch. 
| The question of food and water for the young chicks remains a 
t problem in itself, and requires more space than this page 


affords for its discussion. 
A Feeding Rack 
For Ducklings 
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Ducklings are so 
greedy that it 1s inad- 
visable to permit them 
to feed trom an open 
trough. | 
| | | The rack illustrated is 
a flat bottom with two inch sides. The spokes are made 
from dowelrods, and are so spaced that the ducklings can 
get their heads through. 

There 1s a center aisle, and the roof is hinged, so that the 
— sections may be raised, and the food supply replen- 
ished, | 3 

The bottom: may be any size, and the front spokes need 
not be more than twelve inches long. 
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Lesson Plan in Geography Relating to the Great War 


BY CLARA H. BEEBE 


“HIS lesson plan calls for ten 
3 lessons relating to Ger- 
many as they were taught in 
a 6B Grade in the Robert 
Treat School, Newark, N. J. 
The teacher has endeavored 
to put into practice some of the best educa- 
tional theory. Some of the educational max- 
ims which she has endeavored to apply are: 

1. Every school problem should grow out 
of a real life situation, and should result in 
a life lived more abundantly. (See John 
Dewey’s ‘‘The School and Society.’’) 

2. The pupil’s activity should be self- 
initiated because of some felt need. (See 
John Dewey’s “‘Interest and Effort.’’) 

8. The pupils should be given plenty of 
opportunity for the exercise of their own in- 
itiative, responsibility, and co-operation in 
solving their problem. 

4. Social service is the highest good that 
can result from their activity. 

5. Pupils need to be taught how to study. 
(See McMurry’s ‘‘How to Study.’’) 

6. Pupils should be given plenty of oppor- 
tunity for oral expression. 
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German Steamship “Vaterland” Now in Use as a 
U. S. Transport under the name “Leviathan” 


THE GERMAN EMPIRE 
LESSON I 
Teacher’s special aims in this lesson: 

1. To relate the study of Germany to the 
present interest of the pupils. 

2. To teach use of map and statistical 
tables. 

Preparation: The pupils are making a 
special collection for the Red Cross, 
and are also actively engaged in helping on 
the Food Conservation campaign. Reports 
of progress are made, and reasons for these 
activities are reviewed. During the discus- 
sion of these reasons, the teacher asks, ‘‘Hlow 
will Germany finally be defeated?’’ Discus- 
sion by the pupils follows. Some have heard 
that Germany’s food supply is nearly ex- 
hausted, and that Germany must soon give 
in or starve. The pupils decide to try to find 
out whether this is true. The pupils’ prob- 
lem is now stated and written on the black- 
board. 


Pupils’ Problem: ‘‘Are Germany’s re- 


sources sufficient to support her during this 


war ?’’ 


Method of procedure : 

Pupils suggest methods 
of finding out the answer 
to thisproblem. Teacher 
asks: ‘‘ How can the study 
of the map help us?’’ Top- 
ics for investigation are 
then suggested by the pu- 
pils, and an orderly ar- 
rangement of these topics 
is made. 


I. Location. 

Pupils study the map to 
see how Germany’s loca- 
tion helps her. 


II. Size. 
Pupils use tables of 
statistics. 


III.—VI. 

Pupils study the map to 
see how these topics help 
to answer their problem. 


Summary: 
Let one pupil give a 
summary of the points of 
the lesson. 


Assignment : 

Pupils copy the results 
of their investigations in 
their notebooks, and fill 
in the blanks. Pupils 
study each topic to see 
how it helps to answer 
our problem. Also review 
the Scandinavian Penin- 
sula. (See topical outline 
for Lesson II). 


Results of investiga- 
tions : 


I. Location: central part 
of Europe. Supplies of 
food are obtainable 
from: (1) her allies 
(Austria-Hungary, 
Turkey, and Bulgaria). 
(2) neutral countries 
(Norway, Sweden, 
Denmark, Holland, and 
Switzerland). (3) con- 
quered lands ( Belgium, 
Servia and Roumania). 

II. Size: nearly twice as 
large as Great Britain, 
but with a population 
not much greater. 
However, there is still 
not enough room to 
grow sufficient crops 
for its people. 

III. Climate: temperate; 
good for crop-growing. 

IV. Rainfall; heavy 
enough for crops (mois- 
ture brought by west- 
erly winds from off 
the Atlantic). 

V. Surface: lowland (ex- 
cept in the south) good 
for farming; highland 
in the south containing 
many mines and for- 
ests. 

VI. Water routes: 

1. Oncoast: North and 
Baltic Seas, connected 
by Kiel Canal. 

2. Inland water routes: 
Rhine, flowing—into—. 
Elbe, ” a eee. 
Oder, "” — 7? —. 


?? 


Vistula, 7’ — —. 


Danube,”  — —, 


LEsson II 
(Oral Recitation) 
Teacher’s special aims in this lesson : 
1. To give plenty of opportunity for oral 


expression. 


2. To review the facts learned. 


Topics recited: 
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I. Review topics on Norway and Sweden: 

1. Coastline, and its effect upon the 
lives of the people. 

2. Surface, and its effect upon the lives 


of the people. 


8. Climate, and its effect upon the lives 


of the people. 


4. Products that these two countries 
might send to Germany. 
II. Review topics on Germany: 
Location, Size, Climate, Rainfall, Surface, 


Water Routes. 
to our problem. ) 


(Show relation of each topic 


III. Summary of the important points of 


the lesson. 


LESSON III 
Teacher’s special aim for this lesson: 
To teach use of index. 


Pupils’ aim: 


To continue trying to solve their problem: 
‘‘Are Germany’s resources sufficient to sup- 
port her during this war ?’’ 


Method of procedure: 


Teacher asks: ‘‘How 
can we find out what Ger- 
many’s resources are, by 
using this book (Carpen- 
ter’s ‘Europe’)?’’ ‘*Turn 
to your indices.”’ ‘‘For 
what subject are youlook- 
ing?’’ (Pupils finally find 
their first data under the 
heading ‘‘Farming in 
Germany’”’). 

The next two topics are 
found on the same pages 
as above. 

Pupils again use the in- 
dex, and find their data 
under the heading ‘‘ Man- 
ufactures of Germany.’’ 


Summary : 

One pupil sums up the 
points of the lesson. 
Assignment : 

1. Pupils copy the re- 


" sults of their investiga- 


tions. 

2. Pupils look up the 
same topics in their geog- 
raphy textbooks, and un- 
derline the most impor 
tant products of each list. 

8. Study all topics on 
Germany, showing rela 
tion of each topic to our 
problem. 


Results of investiga- 

tions : 

I. Vegetable resources: 
grapes for wine, hops 
for beer, wheat, rye, 
oats, barley, potatoes, 
sugar beets, lumber. 

II. Animal resources: 
cattle, sheep, hogs, 
geese, 

III. Mineral resources: 
coal, iron, zinc, salt, 
potash salts (for gun- 
powder and fertilizer). 

IV. Manufactured goods: 
iron and steel goods, 
munitions, steamships, 
submarines; woolen, 
cotton, and linen cloth; 
carpets, laces; beet 
sugar, wine, and beer. 


LEsson IV 
Oral Recitation (see Assignment given at the 
close of the previous lesson.) 
LESSON V 
(A Visit to the Wharves at Hamburg) 


Method of procedure: 

Teacher asks, ‘‘What 
would be the best place to 
visit to find out the prod- 
ucts that Germany has.to 
import?”’ ‘‘Look at your 
maps.’” *“‘Why do you 


Results of investiga- 
tions : 


HAMBURG 


I, Location; why impor- 
tant. 
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choose Hamburg?’”’ ‘‘ Find 
Hamburgin yourindices.”’ 
‘We shall now visit the 
wharves of Hamburg to 
see for ourselves what 
Germany lacks and needs 
to import from other 
lands.’’ ‘‘Keep in mind 
that this visit that we are 
making is to Hamburg as 
it was in peace times. 


**How did Germany pay 
for all these products?’’ 


Discussion by pupils: 
In which of the products 
mentioned is Germany 
suffering the greatest 
shortage? Which are 
necessities? Can Ger- 
many get these necessi- 
ties elsewhere now?! 


Assignment : 
Several pupils volunteer 
toreport on special assign- 
ments from magazine ar- 
ticles for the next lesson. 
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II. Imports seen on the 
wharves: 
From United States: 
cotton, wool, meat, 
wheat, corn, petrole- 
um, copper, pig iron, 
steel. 
From Australia: wool. 
From China: tea and 
silk. 
From German Africa: 
palm oil, rubber, and 
ivory. 
From England: manu- 
factured goods. 
From Italy: oranges, 
wine, and olive oil. 
From Norway and Swe- 
den: lumber and fish. 
From South America: 
nitrates, coffee, and 
rubber. 


III. Exports seen on the 
wharves: manufac- 
tured goods of all 
kinds made. 


LEsson VI 
(Special Reports, Summary and Application 
of these Lessons) 


Method of procedure: 


Special report No I: 
“‘Germany’s Wheat Sup- 
ply’? (from Nov. 1917, 
copy of ‘‘The Annals of 
the American Academy of 
Political and Social Sci- 
ence’”’ entitled, ‘‘The 
World's Food.’’ Other 
material now available). 


Pupils draw conclusions 
from this report. 


Special report No. 2: 
**The Card System of Dis- 
tribution of Food and 
Clothing.’’ Special re- 
port No. 3: *‘Living Con- 
ditions in Germany To- 
day.’’ Pupils make a list 
of the articles most need- 
ed in Germany to-day. 


Pupils make a final 
judgment in answer to 
theirproblem. (This judg- 
ment must be shown to 
be incomplete and ten- 
tative). 


Results of investiga- 
tions : 


_ Conclusions drawn from 


report No. I: 

1. Germany’s wheat sup- 
ply is insufficient. 

2. Germany cannot sup 
ply this deficiency ad 
equately by importing 
from neutral and con- 
quered countries. 

8. However, Germany is 
not starving. 


List of articles most 
needed in Germany to- 
day : eggs, butter, cheese, 
fats, pork, oranges, ba- 
nanas, coffee, tea, cocoa, 
rubber, oil, wool, and 
cotton. 


Final judgment of pu 
pils: 

Problem: ‘‘Are Ger- 
many’s resources _ suffi- 
cient to support her dur- 
ing this war? 

Answer: The German 
people are now suffering 
from a shortage of many 
necessities, but are not 
starving. They still fight 
on. No one knows how 
their final defeat will 
come. 
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A Canal, or “Water Street,” in Hamburg 


Application to the lives of the pupils 

Teacher asks: ‘‘What can we do to heip 
bring this war to an early successful finish ?’’ 
Answer: ‘‘Continue trying to help by con- 
serving food for our armies and allies.’’ 
Slogan: ‘‘Save wheat, meat, sweets.’’ 

Teacher suggests a new way to help (un- 
less it has already been suggested by some 
pupil): the War Thrift Stamps. These are 
explained and discussed. 

During the next few weeks, the pupils are 
actively engaged in earning money to buy 
these War Thrift Stamps, which are to help 
pay for equipping our armies in their fight 
‘‘to make the world safe for democracy.’’ 


Assignment : 

Pupils study review of 

Denmark and Germany: 

1. Name five reasons 
why Germany would 
like toown Denmark. 

2. Study all topics on 
Germany, in order to 
make as complete an 
answer as possible to 
the problem on which 
we have been work- 
ing. 


Lesson VII 
Recitation (see Assignment given above) 


Lesson VIII 


Method of procedure : 


Pupils are asked to sug- 
gest other topics on Ger- 
many that they would like 
to investigate. 
Suggestions: 

1. Military defenses. 

2. Government of Ger- 
many. 

3. Schools. 

4. Cities. 

5. Castles on the Rhine. 
Method: 

1. Silent reading, one 
paragraph at a time. 

2. Oral _ reproduction 
and discussion of each 
paragraph. 

Pupils compare CGer- 
many’s government with 
ours. Lead them to see 


Results of Investiga- 
tions : 


Topics studied: 
1. Military defenses. 
2. Government of Ger- 
many. _ 
3. Germany’s schools. 


the superiority of our gov- 
ernment ‘‘of the people, 
by the people, and for the 
people.’’ Review the 
cause of the present war, 
‘*to make the world safe 
for democracy.’’ Have 
pupils report on what they 
are doing to help this 
cause. 


Assignment : 

Pupils take the other 
topics that were suggest- 
ed as their assignments 
for the next two lessons: 

1. Cities—Fill blanks in 
the following table and 
study same: 

Cities, Location, Facts 

(Study Berlin, Ham- 
burg, Essen, and Co- 
logne. ) 

2. Castles on the Rhine 
(read the chapter ‘‘Up 
the Rhine to Switzerland” 
in Carpenter’s‘‘Europe’’), 

As an additional assign- 
ment, the pupils are asked 
to review all topics on 
Norway, Sweden, Den- 
mark, and Germany in 
preparation for the writ- 
ten test the next day. 

The pupils are told that 
one of the test questions 
will be on the topie ‘‘Cit- 
ies,’’ and that on the day 
following the written test 
they will be given an op- 
portunity to tell about 
their imaginary trip ‘‘Up 
the Rhine to Switzer- 
land.’’ 


LESSON IX 


JP 


(Written Test on Norway, Sweden, Denmark, 


and Germany) 
Pupils answer in complete statements: 


1. How has Norway’s coastline affected 


the lives of its people? 


2. Which is better fitted for agriculture, 


Norway or Sweden? Why? 


3. Give two reasons why Germany would 


like to own Denmark. 


(Continued on page 67) 
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How to Teach Children about Potatoes 


BY GARLAND A. BRICKER, Professor of Agricultural Teaching, Syracuse University 


THE PREPARATION 


wr>|N preparation for teaching the 
potato lesson, the teacher 
i should read and carefully 
study this sketch, master all 
the facts in the order pre- 
sented, and learn all the tech- 
nical names given. In addition, she may 
read two or three articles on the potato in 
books, bulletins, or farm papers. For illus- 
trative purposes, she will need the following 
articles: 

1. A desirably sized potato. 

2. An undesirably sized and shaped potato. 
3. A potato with deep eyes. 
4 
5 












. A potato with shallow eyes. 

. A potato with a ‘‘pinched’’ seed end. 
6. An ideal seed potato in size and shape. 
7. A scabby potato. 

8. A potato showing netted skin. 
9. A stem from a tree. 
0. A sharp knife. 


THE POTATO, A STEM 


Show the pupils the tree stem. Call their 
attention to the bark and peel off a small por- 
tion. Show them the buds on the stem and 
explain how new leaves, flowers, and twigs 
develop or grow fromthem. Then tell them 
that this tree stem grew on the tree above 
the ground, as most stems do. But some 
stems grow underground, like roots. They 
are not the same as roots, however, and do 
not gather up moisture and plant food from 
the soil. The potato (here pick up and ex- 
hibit a potato) js an enlarged portion of an 
underground stem. These potatoes are prop- 
erly calledtubers. They do not grow on the 
roots of the potato plant, but on the under- 
ground stems which the potato plant sends 
out into the loose top soil in addition to the 
usual roots. 

The tuber has buds similar to the tree stem ; 
but instead of calling them buds, we happen 
to call them ‘‘eyes.’’ These eyes have a 
great deal of vitality and are capable of grow- 
ing; and from them come new stems or 
plants, which produce leaves, roots, and un- 
derground stems that bear other tubers. It 
takes only one eye to produce a new potato 
plant. Theeye or potato bud may be cut out 
of the tuber and planted, and it will grow. 

The pupils may be induced to plant twoor 
three potato eyes in a can, jar, or box, suitably 
filled with good moist soil and placed in a 
sunny window of a warmroomathome. Ex- 
plain to them that if the eye grows, it will 
be proof that it is not necessary to plant the 
whole potato, but only eyes, with some of 
the potato substance adhering for food for 
the young plant, and for providing against 
injuring the eyes when they are removed. 


A POTATO STORY 
Tell the children this true story. A gen- 
tleman once, at the Oregon State Fair, offered 


to give a Shetland pony to the boy or girl who 
should raise the largest number of potatoes 


1 


THE FIRST OF TWO ARTICLES 


from one potato in one season. The man gave 
each of the contestants at the fair one potato 
for seed and requested each to bring back 
the result of his crop next year for exhibition. 
He promised to have the pony there ready for 
the winner. 

One boy, by the name of Eugene Dummond, 
thought hard. He wanted that fine Shetland 
pony and believed that he had the brains to 
win. He learned just what I have taught you 
about the eyes of the potato. He thought out 
a plan, and this is what he did. 

Eugene made a shallow box two feet long, 
eighteen inches wide, and four inches deep. 
This he filled with sand. He made other 
boxes like it, but filled them with rich soil. 
He cut his potato into as many pieces as there 
were eyes and dipped their cut surfaces into 





Cross and longitudinal 
sections of potatoes 
of good quality. 





C = Corticle 
OM = Outer medulla 


land plaster. Then he planted them in the 
sand-box, watered the box well, placed it in 
a light, warm window, and awaited results. 
Soon the eyes began to grow and send up 
stems to the surface. When these stems 
were about an inch above the sand, he care- 
fully broke them off down at the eye of the 
potato piece, and replanted them in the soil 
boxes. The eyes were, of course, uninjured, 
and so kept on growing and soon sent up 
other shoots. At the right time, he broke 
these other shoots off too, and planted them 
in the soil boxes. Other shoots soon devel- 
oped, which were likewise transplanted. 

He began this in March. By the middle 
of May he had several boxes full of growing 
potato plants, all from the eyes of one potato. 
When all danger from frost was past, Eugene 
transplanted them in his garden, and when 
he dug them in the fall, he found that he had 
eleven and a half bushels of potatoes. He 
won the Shetland pony. 

GOOD SEED POTATOES 

Explain to the pupils the value of good 
seed potatoes, and that it is a waste to plant 
poor ones. It costs as much in labor and 
money to plant, care for, dig, and market poor 
potatoes as good ones. But good potatoes sell 
higher and yield a largercrop. Every farmer 
ought to know a good potato when he sees 
and examines one. 


A good potato is one of good eating quality, 
that yields well, is of good size, and free 
from disease. Most people like a potato that. 
is mealy after it is cooked. Good quality in 
a potato is indicated, externally, by a netted 
skin, something like that of a muskmelon, 
though not so distinct. The size that is most 
desirable is about the size of a boy’s or 
girl’s fist, and similar to itin shape. There 
should be from six to twelve desirably sized 
potatoes in each hill, where not more than 
three eyes have been planted. The potato 
should be smooth, free from rough, scabby, 
or scaly spots, and no sign of rot be séen. 

Peel the potato with the deeply set eyes. 
Show the children that there is a great deal 
of waste of potato substance in cutting out 
these deeply set eyes. Peel the potato with 
shallow eyes and show that there is less 
waste, because of the shallow set eyes, for 
they are more easily cut out. It takes less 
time to peel shallow eyed potatoes. The fewer 
the eyes the better, from the standpoint of 
preparation for cooking and for conserving 
food. 

INSIDE INFORMATION 


Every judge of good cooking potatoes 
should have knowledge about the inside ap- 
pearances of the potato and know what it all 
means. Cut one of the potatoes through cross- 
wise at the middle. Turn the cut surfaces 
toward the pupils and have them notice the 
dark ring a little distance beneath the skin. 
The substance between this ring and skin is 
known as the corticle,.and is the most nour- 
ishing portion of the tuber, containing a very 
large percentage of starch. 

Through the center of the potato will be 
noticed a darkened, star-shaped figure. This 
is called the inner medullary, or water core. 
It is the least nourishing part of the tuber, 
and, therefore, should be as small as possible 
—the smaller the better. The lighter part 
of the tuber, between the inner medullary 
and the corticle, is known as the outer medul- 
lary. It, too, is quite nourishing, having a 
large percentage of starch. Cut another tuber 
through the middle lengthwise and note these 
various parts. Draw the illustrations here- 
with, on the blackboard, much enlarged, and 
mark the various parts. The pupils may make 
similar drawings with pencil while the teach- 
er is busy with the blackboard reproduction. 

In selecting good quality and highly nu- 
tritious seed tubers, the inner medullary 
should be relatively small, and the corticle 
and outer medullary relatively large. The 
skin should be ‘netted, the eyes shallow, de- 
sirable in size, and sound. 

RUN-OUT POTATOES 

The pupils will doubtless have heard of 
potatoes that have ‘‘run out.’’ Explain to 
them that potatoes are said to have ‘‘run 
out’’ when the plants tend to produce poorer 
tubers or to return to their wild state. The 
wild potato plant produces small round pota- 

(Continued on page 69) 
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CHINESE POSTER 


DIRECTIONS: Carbon or hectographed copies of these outlines may be 
given to children to trace, color, cut, and mount. Little O San wears a bright 
yellow jacket, blue trousers, and green shoes with white soles. The bands of 
trimming are red, green, and yellow. The upper part of the cap is black and 
the rosettes are deep orange and yellow. For the flesh, use more yellow than 
in that of a Caucasian child, and paint the cheeks quite red. The ducks are 
white with orange feet and bills. The rice bowl has a white rim, orange band 
and base, green lining and green ‘ ‘lucky‘‘ decorations outside. Keep all colors 
brilliant and outline heavily after painting. Mount on a strip of blue oatmeal 
wall paper 36 by 14 inches with a 4%-inch green strip at the bottom. The 
illustration shows the finished poster. 
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POSTER SUPPLEMENT.—Because of the frequent requests from teachers for our different 
Poster and Mother Goose pages, we have arranged to furnish a collection of these in con- 
venient Supplement form, This Supplement contains the following double page patterns: The 
Goose Girl, Mrs. Hen’s Family, Bobby’s Puppies, John and His Pigs, Dorothy’s Bunnies, Polly 
and the Pumpkins, The Japanese Girl, The Donkey, Christmas Toys, Thanksgiving Work, Also 
the following Mother Goose patterns : Contrary Mary, Baa, Baa, Black Sheep, Little Miss Muffet, 
The Queen of Hearts, Polly, Put the Kettle On, Jack Horner, Nimble Jack, Simple Simon, Jack 
and Jill, Little Bo-Peep, Little Poliy Flinders, Wee Willie Winkie, Daffy-Down-Dilly, Tom Tink- 
er’s Dog, Higgledy Piggledy, Old Mother Goose, To Market, to Market, Peter, Peter, Pumpkin 
Eater, Ding, Dong, Bell, Curly Locks. It also contains a Poster, reproduced in full size and in 
colors, showing how to mountand color the patterns, Bound in heavy paper covers, postpaid, 60c. 
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Duplicates of this double page 

poster mailed to any address, post- : —_ ff 
paid, at 40 cents a dozen, No [fo ) re, 
order for less than one dozen, but D> \e 
+ desi » 


ii e ay be made u 
of an assortment of these posters Cc) 
and the Mother Goose Outlines, as 
shown on page 25, at the prices , 
quoted for each. Both of these 
features appear in our pages every 
month, i’ ~ i 
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The Value of a Solid Foundation in Reading 


BY ALICE FLORER, Assistant State Superintendent and Rural School Inspector, Nebraska 





HERE seems to be 
an idea in the 
minds of some teach- 
ers that they are re- 
sponsible for the pro- 
nunciation of the 
words in the reading 
lessons. In some 
schools the children 
are constantly asking 
for help of this kind, 
sometimes asking for 
the same word to be 
pronounced several times during one study 
period. This kind of teaching is the very 
weakest. It is an indication that the chil- 
dren have no foundation. I sometimes say 
to the children, ‘‘Why do you learn to read ?’’ 
Various answers result, but one quite general 
answer is, ‘‘So we shall be able to read 
newspapers and books when we grow up.’’ 
Then I say, ‘‘But when you ‘grow up’ you 
will not have this teacher nor anyone else to 
pronounce words for you. What will you do 
then?’’ Then I try to lead them to see how 
dependent they are, and I say, ‘‘Do you know 
what a crutch is, and what it is used for? 
Do you know that a person who needs a 
crutch is liable to fall down if the crutch is 
taken away ?’’ I show them that their teacher 
is their crutch when they depend upon her 
for pronunciations, and that when she is gone 
they will be as helpless in reading as is the 
crippled man when his crutch is taken away 
from him. They should see for themselves 
that they must not depend upon some one else 
to do their thinking for them. 

This is no small matter. We know that in 
order to be efficient in any subject the child 
must be able to read with intelligence, with 
understanding. Every time the teacher pro- 
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nounces the words for a child she weakens 
him. There are certain fundamentals, the 
phonics, that should be taught to all begin- 
ners, and to all others who have not had the 
good fortune to acquire them. If, for some 
reason, pupils have failed to get them be- 
fore, even though they have reached the 
eighth grade, give them these fundamentals 
then. If a class is started right, only the 
unusual child will ask for a word, if he is 
regular in attendance. If he is given the 
proper tools to work with, he loves to ‘‘dig 
out’’ words for himself, provided the teacher 
expects him to do so. Let me repeat, if you 
have normal pupils, from the beginners to 
the eighth grade inclusive, who ask you to 
pronounce words for them, investigate and 
find the reason. Either these children have 
not been put on their own responsibility or 
they have not learned phonics. If they 
are in the first class, you know what to do; 
if in the second, give them the fundamentals, 
and then drill, and drill, and drill. Drill 
until you are sure they know these sounds in 
any setting you may choose to place them. 
This is not a difficult task. Some teachers 
say, ‘‘But we do not have the time to drill 
on these essentials.’’ Waste of time in pro- 
nouncing words is an evil. Devote the time 
to constructive work and you will be sur- 
prised at the improvement in your pupils and 
in the load that is lifted from you, for when 
children are efficient any teacher is living in 
a different atmosphere than when she is bear- 
ing the load for both herself and her pupils. 

Reading is like singing. There is a soul 
in it. If the child knows what he is reading 
and is enjoying it he puts asympathy, a feel- 
ing—a soul—into it. Whata pleasure it is to 
listen to children read when they really un- 
derstand. 


If your children have been reading just 
words, turn over a new leaf. First, give 
them something within their own abilities ; 
and second, if they do not have the funda- 
mentals, stop and get them now. 


I find a few teachers who require the chil- © 


dren to memorize the sentences or para- 
graphs. The child reads the paragraph si- 
lently, then recites it to the teacher. He is 
frightened thoroughly for fear he will miss 
some of the words, and the idea of a thought 
in the story never occurs to him. Memoriz- 
ing poems is one of the finest kinds of lan- 
guage work, if not used to excess ; memoriz- 
ing stories is fun forthe children; but mem- 
orizing each paragraph is nothing less than 
cruelty, and stunts intellectual growth. 

Some people are shocked when I say, ‘‘Do 
not require any number work the first year. ’’ 
They say, ‘‘But what will the children do?’’ 
I say, ‘“The children will read, read, read, 
and they will learn the fundamentals upon 
which reading is built, and if they do all 
this the first year, if they are able to read 
intelligently and enjoy it, and understand 
what they are reading, and if they are able 
to stand and discuss the lesson intelligently, 
they have done a good year’s work, . 

My dear teacher, you are not expected to 
think for the children. It is your duty to 
guide, direct, supervise. When you have 
done this properly you will find more con- 
tented children, more satisfied parents, and 
you will be far better satisfied, because you 
will be able to see your children grow in- 
tellectually. And after all, that is what 
we are all working for; we are striving to 
train boys and girls to become strong, capa- 
ble, efficient men and women; and the first 
round in the ladder toward this goal is a solid 
foundation in reading. 


Dramatization an Aid to Monotones 


T the beginning of the school 
year I had three monotones in 
my class. How was I to over- 
come this fault in these pu- 
pils, when our music period is 
only ten minutes daily? Of 
course, the special teacher of music advised 
work in the imitation of intervals, the class 
to sing and these children to listen and im- 
itate. This seemed a very slow process, and 
after many weeks the children still contin- 
ued to be monotones in reading and all oral 
work. 

Children enjoy playing school. I noticed 
one day at recess that my worst monotone, a 
little girl, was the teacher. She evidently 
was so impatient over a backward pupil’s in- 
ability to know some sight words on the 
blackboard, that she unconsciously raised her 
voice several tones higher in reprimanding 
the pupil. It was evident that through play 
the monotone could be abolished. That very 





BY LOU M. CUDNEY 


day we were studying the story of Prince 
Roland. The gist of the story is as follows: 


Three Princes are being sent by the King, their 
father, to search for a little dog no longer than the 
Queen’s hand. The one who shall return within a year 
with the prize is to be made King. Prince Roland, 
through the aid of Princess Angora, who has been 
changed into a white cat by some wicked dwarfs, ac- 
complishes the task. Then the King and the Queen 
are so pleased with the little dog that the sons are 
sent on another mission. This time the King com- 
mands them to bring back a beautiful princess, as fair 
as their mother, to become Queen. Princess Angora 
shows Prince Roland how to remove the charm and 
she appears as a beautiful maiden. Then the Prince 
takes her to his kingdom and everyone declares her 
even more beautiful than the real Queen. Then the 
King and the Queen place their crowns on Prince Ro- 
land and Princess Angora, and they become the new 
King and Queen. 


After I told the story and we studied it 
for thought groups, I announced we would 
play it the following day. It was very no- 
ticeable that Marjorie, my little monotone, 


was much impressed by Princess Angora, so 
I informed her that if she studied the part 
well she might be the Princess the next day. 
I knew this would appeal to her, for she was 
a beautiful little girl and very fond of pretty 
clothes. 

The next day, as the period drew near for 
dramatizing the story, I was surprised at the 
change in Marjorie’s tone. She seemed to 
be in a trance, her acting was so marvelous 
and her expression so natural. I asked her 
afterwards how she obtained such a wonder- 
ful improvement. She replied that she made 
herself believe she was the real Princess An- 
gora when she read the story to her little 
brother at home. 

Since that day Marjorie is one of the best 
readers in my class and her monotone has 
vanished. By placing the other two, who 
were boys, in prominent parts to act, I was 
pleased in a short time to notice that my 
class no longer contained monotones. ° 
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Short Methods for Example Work 


BY MADELEINE BOREN SANCHEZ, Teacher of Seventh Grade Arithmetic, Sam Houston School, Fort Worth, Texas 


YE cannot over-estimate the im- 

portance of that part of arith- 
metic known as ‘‘example 
work ;’’? the part that.is con- 
cerned with fundamental cal- 
culations of figures alone, 
without: any problematical conditions. And 
it is along these lines that high school in- 
structors criticize our grade teaching; while 
the business world says we give too much 
time and attention tosciences, literature, and 
the arts, and not enough to the practical 
accounting that most girls and boys will 
greatly and directly require. 

Teaching the elementary principles and 
trusting to sufficient practice from the regular 
specified work is not sufficient. There is 
needed more absolute immediate teaching and 
more frequent periodic lessons in addition, 
subtraction, multiplication, and division; in 
manipulation of fractions—where so many 
fail; in such accurate information about the 
decimal point that one cannot make a mistake. 

One day set aside each week for an entire 
lesson upon this part of arithmetic is not too 
much, with the other practice that can be 
accomplished in regular lessons. Books and 
articles are written, and lectures are given 
with new methods, improved arrangements 
—most of them too complicated to be of any 
assistance—but often one finds better ways 
himself—interesting short cuts. 

Appended are a few methods and arrange- 
ments that have been successfully used in 
grades from high fifth through high seventh. 

Most classes like something new or differ- 
ent in their work, especially if it promises 
briefness. Often a dull day or a dull class 
can be enlivened advantageously with some 
such new interest. Personally, I never force 
new ways upon pupils if their own way fol- 
lows the established order; but few hesitate 
when they see that the new way really makes 
for speed and accuracy. The methods given 
in this article have been derived from various 
sources; some are the result of class emer- 
gencies, some are evolved from class condi- 
tions, others are taken from various sources 
and compiled into one little aid, but-all are 





tried and all have proved of inestimable help 
and interest. The list includes: 

1. Counting by tens. (Addition. ) 

2. Multiplication of mixed numbers. 

3. Aliquot partsin ordinary multiplication. 

4. Arrangement of multiplicand and mul- 
tiplier with ciphers, 

5. Squaring numbers ending in 5’s. 

6. Squaring numbers ending in 4’s. 

7. Long division. 


COUNTING BY TENS 


To most teachers addition would seem the 
last place where improvement is possible. 
Counting up a column and placing the result 
at the base is all that one would suppose nec- 
essary. However, there is a difference. The 
usual method is fatal tospeed, and speed and 
accuracy—these two watchwords of computa- 
tion—are more needed in addition than any 
other process; because addition is used a 
thousand times to the other processes once. 
To appreciate this method of counting by 
tens, I shall have to call a brief attention to 
the ordinary method pupils use in all grades. 


678 
998 
712 
345 
é 678 
921 
234 
765 


* 5331 
First column: ‘‘5 and 4 are nine, and 9 and 1 are 
10, and 8 are 18, and 5 is—are—23, and 23 and 2 makes 
—make—25, and 8 is 33, and 8 is 41. Put down the 1 
and carry the 4.”’ (The pupil usually writes the car- 





’ ried figure over the column to be added. ) 


Second column: ‘‘4 and 6 are 10, and 8 are 18, and 
2 are 15, and 15 and 7 are 22, and 4 is—are—26, and 1 
is 27, and 9 is 36, and 7 is 43, and 4 is 47. Put down 
the 7 and carry the 4.’’ (‘lhe mistake of adding the 
four twice. It should not have been put at the top 
of the column, it should have been put entirely aside. ) 
Note the second addition, its improvement 
upon thé confusing wordiness, the almost 
perfect insurance against errors. 
6/7'8/ 
9/9/8/ 
712 
3/4 5/ 
678 
y21 
234 
76/5 


5331 


_ The principle of this is to add to ten; check that 
figure; begin again with the amount left over from 
making a ten; place at the base the figure left from 


the last ten at the top of the column; the amount to be 
carried is the number of tens checked. 

First column: ‘5, 9, 10 (check); 8, 18 (check); 5, 
13 (check); 11 (check).”’ 

Put down 1 of the iast ten and carry 4, the number 
of checks. 


Second column: ‘‘10 (check); 3, 5, 12 (check); 6, 
7, 16 (check); 13 (check. ) 

Put down the 3 of the last ten and carry 4, the 
number of checks. 

Third column: ‘‘11 (check); 3, 12 (check); 8, 11 


(check); 8, 17 (check); 13.”’ 
The same order is followed for the last column as 


for any other. As 3 is the figure left over from the 
last ten, that (3) is placed under the third column, 
and as there is no more to add the number of checks 


to, the number of checks (5) is brought down. 


MULTIPLICATION OF MIXED NUMBERS 


With the best of handling, fractions are 
often tedious and troublesome; especially in 
multiplication and division of mixed numbers. 
Usually the simplest ruling to be followed 
is to reduce each to an improper fraction and 
proceed as in ordinary fractions; but in mul- 
tiplication, if either the multiplicand or mul- 
tiplier is a whole number, and if the denom- 
inators are aliquot parts of the multiplicand 
the multiplication should be performed with- 
out reduction—just as they stand. This 
method, to be of much value,: should be 
taught when the pupil is beginning fractions. 

93X6=? or 9X69=? 64X8¥=—? or 64} 
x8=? 

Fractions of this nature occur continuously 
in problems in interest, stocks and bonds, 
ete. But if the figures are such that the divi- 
sion does not result even, it is better to re- 
duce to improper fractions perhaps, for frac- 
tions of such a nature have no aliquot part 
and are difficult. 


Using judgment, the best arrangement is: 


924 Two-thirds of six is four; six times nine is 
<6 fifty-four. 
4 
54 
58 
9 Two-thirds of nine is six; six times nine is 


6% _ fifty-four. 


> 
Oo 
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6434 Three-fourths of 8 is six; eight times multiplicand is of course the entire quantity) leaves ’ 
8 sixty-four is 512. all except that one part which is not required. So, SQUARING OF NUMBERS ENDING IN 3’S 
ry ashing toe dias tases eects ee a es De ae Oe 
512 spsdack to conlate. eed method above and is equally as simple, the 
= Sometimes the multiplier is 1%, 134, 134, 14, which, solution being similar. Naturally, care must 
on ay a ee of course, is 125, 112%, 133%, 116%. be exercised in applying this or any of the 
i 164028 Divide by 4. But this time the multi- specialties. They are exceptional and of 
8% eight times 64 is 512. 125 plier is not_one part, nor all except one 
ms part, it is ONE and ONE part. Obtain- value only when advantageously used, for 
512 fm ing the one pert by the bee —-, example, in all the digits or numbers ending 
neil nothing remains ut toa 1S one par © ° — > = 
560 to the multiplicand—which is entirety— in ciphers. Thus 73 X73=564 ; 293 X292—= 
; : all the paris—and the result is one over 8703. To multiply such numbers by inspec- 
This method may seem inconsequential, — number of parts. Annextwo {ign add 1 to the multiplier and multiply ; 
the time and labor expended may not appear — . . ; 
ehaishi:- talhin® Dns me sei I ti vi y] 80915 Divide by 3, add this result to the mul- 10r the fraction part merely write down 4. 
ie ; = re pes = “ = me, . : 133% tiplicand annex two ciphers to the last The fraction part never changes: squaring 
atience is worth while to teac e rig ——-—- _ line which is the complete product. bee ah . 3 
98 cinidh die. anameaensiee, “a numbers ending in 4 always gives the frac 
— hens é g jot 8122000 tion 3. In such examples as 234X234 there 
neither trivial nor unimportant. Some arith- 4696424 __ Divide by 8; add this result to the mul- is no advantage in using the short cut as 1 


metics give also the division of mixed num- 
bers to be solved in this way for a short 
method, but in division it is far more com- 
plicated than the regular way of reducing to 
improper fractions. 


ALIQUOT PARTS IN ORDINARY 
MULTIPLICATION 

One of the most useful short methods is in 
the use of aliquot parts in ordinary multipli- 
cation. In percentage it is a matter of course, 
at least I had so considered it until I heard a 
two-hour discussion against aliquot parts in 
percentage and for the analytical one hundred 
per cent method, regardless of convenience. 
The aliquot parts of greatest value in ordi- 
nary multiplication—although some author- 
ities use them all—are: 25, 75, 124, 16%, 334, 
874. 

Note that the’ parts selected are those hav- 
ing 1 fora numerator, or those whose nu- 
merators lack 1 in order to become unity. 
Others may be used, but unless the short 
method is brief and simple it is best un- 
attempted. 


First, using parts having 1 for a numerator, keep in 
mind that 25 is a whole number, but that as an aliquot 
part it is adecimal of twoplaces. Weaccount for that 
by annexing two ciphers to the final product. 











164084 As .25 is one-fourth, we merely divide 
25 the multiplicand by 4 and annex two 
ciphers. 
4102100 
60915 Divide by 3 and annex two ciphers. 
3% 
2030500 
1606424 F Divide by 8 and annex two ciphers. 
12% 
20080300 
270361 Divide by 6, but keep in mind that the 
16% product is entitled to two ciphers, thus 


allowing two more places for division. 
450601624 Hence, 6 into 27, into 380, into 36, into 1, 
then into 10, and last into 40, which leaves 
a remainder of 4 or %. 


‘Those parts whose numerator lacks 1 to become 
unity are equally as simple although requiring two 
lines. 

164084 Divide by 4 as in preceding examples, 


75 now subtract this partial product just ob- 
tained from the multiplicand, and annex 








41021 two ciphers. 

12306300 
60915 Divide by 3, subtract this result from 

6624 the multiplicand, and annex two ciphers. 
20305 
4061000 ‘ 
1606424 Divide by 8, subtract this result. from 
87!4 the multiplicand, and annex two ciphers. 

200803 

140562100 


The reason of this last use of the parts is easily 
comprehended. Each part lacks only ong part to be- 
come a whole number. Hence, taking one part—by 


division—and subtracting it from all the parts (the 


112% tiplicand; annex two ciphers to that result. 
————- The last line is the complete product. 
200803 
180722700 


301824 
116% 


50304 

35212800 

ARRANGEMENT OF MULTIPLICAND 
AND MULTIPLIER 


The usual arrangement for multiplication 
where the factors end in ciphers is cumber- 
some and leads to mistakes. The old ar- 
rangement allows the ciphers of the multi- 
plier to extend beyond the figures of the 
multiplicand, regardless of what those figures 
are, 


8496000 
8700 
59472000 

67968000 


73915200000 


Or this: 8496000 
x87 


Divide by 6; add this result to the mul- 
tiplicand; annex two ciphers to the last 
line, which is the complete product. 














Or this: 8496 
8700 


The correct arrangement is so reasonable 
it is strange that it is ever neglected. 
Place the last figure (not ciphers) of the mul- 
tiplier wnder the last figure (not cipher) of 
the multiplicand. 


8496000 Note that no disposition is made of the 
8700 ciphers at all until the last; after the 
partial products are added all ciphers 





—— 


59472 are brought down. They are thus writ- 
67968 ten only once, instead of in every line 
———_——— as is usually the way. 

73915200000 


SQUARING NUMBERS ENDING IN 5’S 

Multiply in full the first figure, add 1 to 
the next figure of the multiplier and multi- 
ply as usual. 


25 5X5 is 25; write it down. 
25 and multiply, thus 3X2 is 6. 


Add 1 to the 2 


625 
85 5x65 is 25; add 1 to the 8 and multiply. 
85 


7225 


115 5X5 is 25; add 1 to the 11 and multiply, thus 
115 12x11 is 1382. 


138225 ; 

995 5X5 is 25; add 1 to 99 and multiply. 
995 

990025 


od 5x65 is 25; add 1 to 29 and multiply. 
29 


87025 


There is scarcely any combination of squar- 
ing in 5’s that this method does not cover. 





added to 23 gives a number that cannot be 
multiplied by inspection. Butif the number 
is such that a cipher can be substituted, the 
short cut is both applicable and quick. Thus 
294 < 294 equals 294304. The result for the 
fraction part is 4. Adding 1 to the multi- 
plier and making it 30, we multiply 29 by 380, 
which can be done by inspection, and we get 
the complete result of 870}. 


LONG DIVISION 


Long division seems to be the most difficult 
process-pupils have in the example part of 
arithmetic. It appears to be a confused 
guess work. Thus, in dividing 8,734,952 by 
7286, the pupil will say 7,286 into 8734. Or 
in 24,375,869 divided by 98,765, the pupil 
will take the entire divisor 98,765 into 243, - 
758. He guesses it will divide 5—7—3— 
any number will do for his quotient, he has 
no idea what it should be. Then after some 
wild guess, he puts the 3 or 5 or 7 down on 
scratch paper or somewhere away from the 
example, thus requiring two or three writ- 
ings, and multiplies the entire dividend—or 
most ef it—by this trial divisor. If it is 
too large he tries again, and again. But if 
the number is small he is still in doubt and 
has to subtract in order to find out whether 
this trial divisor is correct. Often he di- 
vides, multiplies, and subtracts several times 
to obtain one figure for the quotient. This 
method is extremely clumsy, and it is in al- 
most universal usage. I have seen it practiced 
directly under a teacher’s supervision with- 
out correction. There should be very little 
supposition in working long division, cer- 
tainly never this crude guessing. Take the 
second example, 24,375,869 divided by 98, 765. 
First note that the divisor has five places. 
As the first figure of the divisor is larger 
than the first figure of the dividend, there 
will be six places required in the dividend 
for the first division. After noting this, 
drop the entire divisor from consideration 
except the first figure, which is 9. Divide 
the 9 into 24 which gives a quotient of 2. 
But before writing down 2 consider that the 
quotient will never be greater than the figure 
just found for the trial divisor, and there is 
no necessity to test it, but it may be one or 
two figures less. You can always tell exactly 
within two figures and usually only one fig- 
ure is needed. The only thing to remember 
is that the figure you place in the quotient 
is never too small, and it may have to be 
reduced one or two figures, never more.. 

| (Continued on page 69) 
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Adventures of the Wish Twins—X 


Drawn by Florence England Nosworthy 


Mount these pictures on a card and let the pupils use it in turn for Oral and Written Language Lessons. 
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Story for Dramatization—Peter, Paul and Espen 


Retold by ANNA MAE BRADY, Primary Supervisor, State Normal School, Madison, South Dakota; Story Teller at the Panama-Pacific Exposition 


had three sons, Peter, Paul, 
and Espen. But because Es- 
pen was the youngest he was 
called Boots. Now, the father 
was in very poor circum- 
stances indeed, and he told his sons they 
must go out and earn their living. 

Not far from their home was the palace of 
theking. Against one of the windows grew 
a great oak tree, so large that it shut out all 
the light from the rooms. Many persons had 
attempted to chop it down but as soon as one 
chip flew off, two grew in its place. The 
king offered much money to any one who 
could fell the tree, but so far no one had been 
able to do it. 

He wished, too, that he might have a well 


be 
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such as his neighbors possessed, one large 


enough to supply the palace with water fora 
whole year. But noone had been able todig 
such a well, for the palace was upon a high 


‘Still, I’d like to see for myself just what 
it is,’’ said Espen. 

‘‘Well, go and see, Baby,’’ jeered Paul. 

So Espen, or Boots, as he was called, 
entered the forest and soon came to an ax 
that was chopping a tree all by itself. 

‘‘Good-day,’’ said Boots. ‘‘So you stand 
here alone and chop, do you?’’ 

‘Yes, and I have waited a long time for 
you,’’ answered the ax. 

‘‘Well, here I am at last,’’ said Boots, as 
he took the ax and stuffed it into his pocket. 

When he reached his brothers again they 
began to laugh at him. 

‘Did you find anything wonderful yon- 
der?’’ asked Paul. 

‘‘Oh, it was only an ax we heard,’’ said 
Boots. 

By and by they came under a ledge of rock 
and they heard something digging and shov- 
eling. 

‘‘T wonder, ’’ said Boots, ‘‘what is digging 





The King and the Queen and Even the Princess Came Out to See Boots Chop Down the Tree 


hill, and as soon as a man dug down a few 
feet he came to solid rock. 

But the King was so anxious to have these 
two things done that he said that whoever 
should fell the great oak and dig a well that 
would hold water for a year should have the 
princess and half the kingdom. 

It chanced that the three brothers heard 
of the king’s offer and they decided to set out 
for the palace and try their luck. The father 
had little hope of their success, but he 
thought they might at least make their liv- 
ing, so he gave his consent. 

On their way they passed through a large 
forest, and there they heard something chop- 
ping away among the trees. 

‘‘T wonder wat that can be,’’ said Espen. 

‘‘What can it be but a woodcutter chop- 
ping down a tree?’’ laughed Peter. 


and shoveling at the top of this rock ?’’ 

‘‘What can it be but a woodpecker peck- 
ing at a hollow tree?’’ said Peter, 

‘At any rate, [am going to see what it 
is,’’ said Boots. 

So he set off, while his brothers laughed 
and jeered at him, and when he got near the 
top he saw a spade digging and shoveling. 

‘“Good-day,’’ said Boots. ‘‘So you stand 
here alone and dig, do you?’’ 

**Yes, and I have waited a long time for 
you,’’ answered the spade. _ 

‘‘Well, here I am,’’ said Boots, as he took 
the spade, knocked off its handle and placed 
it in his pocket. 

When he came again to his brothers they 
were still laughing. 

‘‘What strange thing did you find there at 
the top of the rock ?’’ asked Paul. 


’ 


“Oh, it was nothing but a spade,’ 
answered Boots. 

They went on again and after a while they 
came to a brook. 

‘‘T wonder where all this water comes 
from,’’ said Boots. 

‘‘Where does it come from, indeed ?’’ 
sneered Paul. ‘‘Where would it come from 
but from a spring in the earth ?’’ 

‘Still, I’d like to see where this brook 
comes from,’’ said Boots. 

So he followed the brook until it became 
smaller and smaller, and at last what do you 
think he found? Why, a walnut, out of 
which trickled the water. 

‘‘Good-day,’’ said Boots. 
here all alone, do you ?’’ 

‘Yes, Ido,’’ answered the walnut; ‘‘and I 
have trickled a long time waiting for you.’’ 

‘‘Well, here I am,’’ said Boots, and he 
plugged up the walnut with some moss, put 
it in his pocket and ran down to his brothers. 

‘(Did you find where the water came 
from ?’’ asked Paul. 

‘Oh, it was only a hole it ran out of,’’ 
said Boots. 

They went on until they came to the pal- 
ace of the king. Here they found many 
people hewing away at the tree and digging 
at the well, trying to win the princess and 
half of the kingdom. Butsomany had failed 
that the king had become angry and declared 
that if any one tried and failed he should be 
put on a barren island and have both of his 
ears clipped off. 

The brothers were not frightened by this, 
for they felt sure they would succeed. Peter 
began first to chop at the oak, but for every 
chip he cut, two grew in its place, so the 
king had his ears clipped off and sent him to 
the barren island. 

Paul was next and he fared the same. 

Now came Boots to try his luck. He took 
the ax from his pocket and said, ‘‘Hew 
away,’’ and it chopped and it chopped, and 
it was not long until down fell the oak. 

Then he pulled out the spade and fitted it 
to its handle. 

“Dig away,’’ he said. And it dug away 
until the rock flew in all directions and the 
well was finished. Then he took the walnut 
and placed it in the corner of the well, and 
pulling out the moss, said, ‘“Trickle away. ’’ 

And in ashort time the well was brimful. 

So Boots got the princess and half of the 


kingdom. 
SUGGESTIONS FOR DRAMATIZING 


This little Norse folk tale has but few characters, 
but when work has progressed thus far the children 
will suggest other parts to ‘increase the attractive- 
ness of the play and also to furnish opportunity for 
more children to take part. In this play they will at 
once see that many people could be used at the court 
of the king. Their familiarity with fairy tales en- 
ables them to understand the duties of these people. 
It may be that they will add @ court scene and if so, 
do not hasten the discussion of it. The analysis is 
based upon the child’s own experience and imagina- 
tion, and if he is able through his own efforts to work 
out such a scene, it will mean much to him. 


‘So you trickle 
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Educati k for April 
ucative Seat Work for Apri 
Carbon or hectographed copies of these designs may be given to pupils to trace and color. The repeated words may be pasted on cardboard and cu 


apart for use with young pupils, who match the word with the picture. 
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General Information Through the Experiences of Others 


The Test of Efficiency 
By Ethelyn E. Grattan 


IX years ago, at the 
S completion of my 

first twelve weeks 
of practice teaching, I 
asked an instructor her 
opinion of my work. I 
smile now at the recol- 
lection, for I was a slip 
of a girl, headstrong, 
impetuous, with ideas as 
changeable as the four 
winds. But I was deadly 
in earnest, a little em- 
barrassed and exceed- 
ingly anxious as I await- 
ed her answer—I so loved 
my training work and 
had so hoped for suc- 
cess! Thereply, though 
it discouraged me at the 
time, proved a vast stimulus in later years. 

‘*My dear,’’ she said kindly, ‘‘I really do not know. 
Next week another student takes your place. If your 
pupils stand the test of review and the necessary tear- 
ing down and reconstruction of the facts you have en- 
deavored to teach, you may consider yourself efficient. 
A teacher whose work is forgotten when she herself 
leaves the schoolroom builds upon shifting sands. Re- 
sults of your twelve weeks as a teacher will be seen 
three months from now. Come to me then for criti- 
cism. But remember, little girl, if you are not sure 
of yourself, no one can be sure of you.’’ 

The pity of it is that I did not catch the significance 
of her answer at the time—TI tried to secure the last 
requirement without fulfilling the first! The experi- 
ence was bitter, and I write it that other teachers 
may avoid the same mistake. 

I was so ‘‘sure of myself’’ in my first school that I 
almost wrecked every principle of pedagogy. I loved 
my work with a strong, compelling enthusiasm that 
carried me far beyond bounds. I was so familiar with 
the course of study that I could make out my plan 
book accurately two weeks in advance. I knew my 
pupils, for I studied each individual with the same in- 
tentness of purpose with which I would solve a difficult 
problem in calculus. Recitations never dragged; I 
understood the ability of every child and gauged my 
questions accordingly. 

And I thought that I had won success! The awak- 
ening came at the close of the first month. The su- 
perintendent had spent the entire day in my room, but 
his close observation did not embarrass me; the chil- 
dren recited eagerly and work passed with its usual 
vim and enthusiasm. 

After the afternoon recess, Mr. S asked if he might 
conduct the geography classes. With the same pleased 
assurance, I handed him the plan book and he com- 
menced the recitation. ¢ 

It was then that I recognized my mistake. The 
children had become so used to my type of questioning 
that they could not respond to another’s leadership. J 
would have asked Donald what he had learned about 
New York City, and he would have given me a long, 
glowing account, because his father was a traveling 
salesman whose adventures lost nothing in re-telling 
at home. J would have asked Laura to name the 
towns on the Hudson between New York and Albany, 
for I knew that she had taken the trip and could viv- 
idly describe it to the class. 

But Mr. S was no respecter of persons. Skilfully, 
with infinite patience, he asked question after ques- 
tion, the majority of which remained unanswered. 
Under the quick, short queries, ‘‘ How large is New 
York? Where is Albany? Locate the Palisades,’’ 
each and every member of the class remained mute 
and uncertain. Occasionally a pupil raised his hand, 
but in consequence was not called upon to recite. Mr. 
S was testing the standard of the school as a unit and 
did not cater to the class leaders. 

Surprised, ashamed, all my buoyant enthusiasm 
crushed by humiliation, I faced my superintendent at 
the dismissal of school. ‘‘Yousee,’’ he said candidly, 
**your work is not securing permanent results. You 
must teach collectively as well as individually. Con- 
duct your recitation in such a way that every pupil 
understands all of the lesson, instead of each child re- 
membering only one or two things. Your geography 
class would fail absolutely on a written lesson. You 
know why !’’ 

Then in his cheery, tactful way, he turned again to 
the day’s observation. ‘‘I seldom visit a school where 
there is such a feeling of good fellowship and such 
interest and enthusiasm in the work of both teacher 
and pupils. In many ways the recitation periods are 
splendidly conducted.’’ 

He laughed a little ruefully, then continued, ‘‘ You 
are a marvelously good manager, Miss G, but do you 
think you are playing fairly? It is the depth of things 
that counts, not the appearance. Who wrote those 
compositions over there?’’ 








Ethelyn E. Grattan 











“The grade A language class.’’ 

‘*Are those the first copies?’’ 

Miserably I shook my head. ‘‘The children re-copy 
their papers after I correct them.”’ 

‘‘And the arithmetic papers which you have graded 
100—are they corrected, too?’’ 

The absurdity of the situation cut like ‘a knife. 
‘*Yes,’’ I answered. Then with a flash of old pride, 
‘«They are corrected, but the children are required to 
find their own mistakes.’’ 

He smiled at that, but his voice was very grave as 
he again questioned, ‘‘What of the drawings?’’ 

‘‘Those are free-hand, with the exception of the re- 
lief maps. I wanted that work to be exact, so the 
outlines are traced.’’ 

‘‘Not a bad idea, yet I hardly think it justifiable. 
It is better that children should rely upon their own 
ability. The thoroughness and not the surface of the 
work is what counts. To the real teacher, the first 
item is of the far greater importance.’’ 

Again his eyes swept the well adorned walls. ‘‘All 
that glitters isn’t gold,’’ he said laconically. 

But the note of understanding in his voice swept 
down the barrier. ‘‘I shall try to make it so in the 
future,’’ I answered with all sincerity. 


The Paper Doll 
By Mary V. Monaghan 


WONDER how many teachers, looking for new de- 
| vices, realize the value of the paper doll, not merely 

for busy work, but for teaching geography, history, 
and drawing. 

It is a device that is easy to secure, for the dolls 
can be cut from oak tag or drawing paper. The dress- 
ing of the doll is done with scissors and construction 
paper, which is furnished by most schools in various 
shades and colors. 

I have seen the paper doll used in every grade from 
kindergarten up to the sixth grade. In each case it 
has correlated with some subject. 

In the lower grades the teacher furnishes each child 
with the pattern. The dolls can be made in large quan- 
tities by means of amimeograph. Otherwise, the pat- 
terns can be made by using tracing paper, and each 
child can cut out her own dolly. 

In these grades the pupils are taught color value by 
means of the paper doll. One day in the week is 
called ‘‘Doll Day,’’ and during the drawing period on 
that day the little ones dress their dolls. The teacher 
says, ‘‘Mary may dress her dolly in three shades of 
blue. Betty may take brown for hers.’’ 

The boys dress their dolls as boys, perhaps with 
dark blue knickerbockers, light blue waists, white 
stockings, and black shoes. In this way tone value is 
taught. 

In these grades monotones only are used; the colors 
are seldom mixed. Often when the dolls are dressed 
the little ones are given five minutes to visit one 
another with their dollies. 

In the third and fourth grades the dolls are used in 
teaching geography and history. The children never 
tire of dressing ther dolls to represent ‘‘Children of 
Other Lands.’’ I have seen borders of little Dutch 
boys and girls used on the blackboards, each one hav- 
ing been dressed by a pupil of the grade. In the 
fourth grade I have seen Japanese and Eskimo paper 
children, sailor boys, soldiers, and Red Cross nurses. 

In the fifth and sixth years the paper doll is used 
for posters and also to teach the art of good dressing. 
Here the harmonious blending of color is illustrated. 


An Adventure in Nature Study 
By Evelyn C. Adriance 


T began one afternoon of a warm day in early spring, 
when some of the older pupils were cut for a walk 
with the teacher. The frogs had been singing very 

noisily for many nights, disturbing the slumbers of 
those who lived very near to the ponds. 

‘*I believe I can find some frog eggs,’’ said the 
teacher. 

‘‘Frog eggs! What are they like?’’ clamored the 
children. : 

It seemed almost unbelievable that the children did 
not know, but children are not observant of anything 
which has not been brought to their attention by some 
keen interest, 

‘‘T’ll show you in a minute,’’ the teacher said. 
**Look close to the weeds growing in the shallow, 
stagnant part of the lake. If you see a globe of 
greenish jelly, with black specks in it, clinging to a 
grass stem, tell me.’’ 

“What is this?’’ cried one child. ‘‘This’’ proved to 
be a globe similar to the one the teacher had de- 
scribed, but floating freely in a current of sluggishly 
moving water. The teacher picked it up and showed 
that it was too firm to be frog eggs, and that the 
specks were whitish on one side. ‘‘These are water- 
dog eggs, and we won’t bother with them this time,’’ 
she said. 

After a few moments’ search the frog eggs in their 
soft globes of jelly were found. An old tomato can 
that somebody had left by the lake was filled with 


lake water and the grass stems to which the eggs were 
clinging were carefully transferred to it. 

Back at the schoolhouse the fish-globe was cleaned 
and a layer of sand was placed in the bottom. It was 
filled with water and’left to settle. In-the morning 
before school the children gathered eagerly around 
the teacher .while she moved the eggs from the can 
into the globe, where all could plainly see the little 
black specks destined in time to become baby frogs. 
One cluster of eggs was almost ready to hatch; how 
the children squealed when they saw the tadpole 
squirm in the jelly! 

A few days later, when there were several tadpoles 
in the globe, and the jelly was all eaten up, began the 
joy of feeding the baby frogs. Different kinds of grass 
and weeds were tried and we found that they enjoyed 
chickweed, miner’s lettuce, and watercress better than 
anything else. ‘The tadpole habit of the larger con- 
suming the smaller was a rather saddening discovery 
to the girls, but alas! the teacher found that the boys 
were amused at it. There is a real educational value 
in finding a living illustration that there is apparent 
lack of harmony in all creation, that the ideals of love 
and brotherhood have to be laboriously learned by all, 
trom the least to the greatest. The old proverb 
‘*Birds in their little nests agree’’ does not appeal toa 
child who has seen baby birds quarreling. From the 
cannibalism of the tadpoles these children, the teacher 
sincerely hopes, have learned that we, who have 
greater knowledge and intelligence, ought to do better 
than they. 

With exclamations of joy, the children hailed the 
first frog legs. As they grew, they could see the tiny 
webbed feet begin to take the first swimming strokes. 
The interest grew keener. How perfect each part of 
the mechanism was! Then the tadpoles’ mouths grew 
wider and more froglike, the eyes began to bulge, 
and, most wonderful of all, the front legs appeared 
and the tail gradually grew thinner and shorter. _ 

‘‘Why, I thought their tails dropped off when they 
turned to frogs!’’ exclaimed a little boy. 

When there were several four-legged tadpoles in the 
globe the teacher snapped mosquito bar over the top 
with a rubber band, so that no adventurous froggies 
might perish prematurely on the Sahara of the school- 
room floor. With much ceremony teacher and pupils 
made a pilgrimage to the lake with the first frogs who 
were strong enough to hop, and who seemed to enjoy 
spending part of the time on the bits of wood that 
had been placed in the globe in lieu of a shore. It 
was almost June before the last pilgrimage was made 
and the fish-globe could be emptied and put away for 
next year. 


Securing Junior Red Cross Membership 
By Ethel Rude 


ACH child a member of the Junior Red Cross! 
This was our slogan as we began our drive for 
forty-one members. Added to this was the de- 

sire to be one of the first in the school to havea 
complete class membership. 

Before we began, we learned the reason for having 
a Red Cross society—of the great work of the organ- 
ization, and of its aim. We talked of what we could do 
to help. Some of the boys and girls have brothers in 
the service, and the work of the Red Cross seemed 
more real. 

At the end of the first week of our drive we had 
nine members. As an incentive for membership, a 


-red cross twenty-seven by twenty-seven inches was 


planned. This was to be made up of smaller crosses 
(red). As the children brought their quarters, (many 
candy pennies) a red cross three by three inches was 
pasted on the blackboard, with the name of the con- 
tributor on it. Around the large cross were placed 
the words ‘‘ Junior Red Cross’’ in red, white, and blue. 

Now, as all the members of our class have joined, 
each member owns a red cross button and a small red 
cross in the large one on the board. The cross is very 
effective, having a lattice-like appearance given by the 
joining of the small red crosses. i 

Our room is composed of six rows of seats, and 
along with building our cross, we tried to see which 
row would have all its occupants listed first in the 
large red cross. Whena row had a complete mem- 
bership, a red cross was pasted on the front of the 
first seat of that row. There was also competition 
among the boys and girls. The boys won. 

Some of the boys and girls found it hard to bring a 
quarter. We knew that this'mite would buy a roll of 
gauze, or a bit of cotton, or many other things needed 
by our soldier and sailor brothers, cousins, and friends, 
but at home there are many to clothe and feed, and 
often mother could not see her way clear to give more 
than afew pennies. Some children after they had paid 
their dues had pennies given to them for candy, and 
after a class discussion they decided to help their 
neighbors build up quarters, instead of spending the 
pennies. They knew that by so doing they were help- 
ing twice—their neighbor and those who were :fight- 
ing for them. Incidentally, they were building char- 
acter through sacrifice, and, also, they were making 
their teacher very proud of them. : 
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Closing Day Exercises for Rural or Village Schools 


Better Farming Day 


I. Song. Invite the public to join with 
the school in singing. 

II. Devotional Exercises. 

III. Talk—By some progressive farmer. 

IV. Recitation—‘*Come, Let Us Plant 
a Garden’’—By a young boy. 


Come, let us plant a garden, 
And tend it well until 

The dark brown soil shall show all green 
In valley and on hill. 

The weeds we will not give a place, 
The hedges shall be fair; 

Come let us plant a garden— 
Its harvest we shall share. 


Come, let us plant a garden 
And tend it with such care, 
The birds shall come and sing to us 
And cheer us, while the air, 
With fragrance sweet, caresses cheeks, 
Refreshes and makes glad; 
Come, let us plant a garden 
My little maid and lad. 
—Butler. 
V. Recitation—‘‘A Gardening Song’’— 
By a pupil. 
Supreme I rule in my domain, 
Teaching my subjects the way to go, 
Out in the morning, sun or rain, 
Hoeing and weeding each slender row. 
But, dwellers in gray city streets, 
How should ye ever know 
The joys that Youth and Age both share, 
Watching the garden grow? 


Flat brown beds ’neath a cloudy sky, 

My kingdom looks to your town-bred 
eyes, 

Yet beauty to haunt each passer-by 
In a few short weeks shall there arise. 

But ye who live in towers of brick, 
How should ye ever know 

The peace of mind that comes with eve, 
Watching the garden grow? 


Open my gate when May is here, 
Pass by the wall-flowers in velvet- 
brown, 
Wafting their welcome far and near— 
There is no perfume like that in town! 
O pent-up folk of stony streets! 
Wait not too late to know 
All that ye miss each budding year 
Watching no garden grow. 


VI. Music. 

VII. Reception—‘‘ Boll Weevil Talk’’— 
By a pupil. 
Boll weevil sat on a cotton stalk, 
And listened to two old farmers talk. 
*«T’]] plant all cotton,’’ one of ’em said, 





As he stroked his beard and scratched 
his head. 

**For one thing’s as certain as that you’re 
born: 

It’s foolish to talk about us raisin’ corn. ”’ 

Quickly agreed Farmer Number ‘l'wo. 

When boll weevil heard this line of talk, 

While sitting there on the cotton stalk, 

He said to himself, without any fear, 

**T’ll stay right here for another year.”’ 


VIII. Recitation—‘‘Raise a Pig”’—May 


be recited by one child or let six chil- 
dren participate, each taking one verse 
and repeating together the last verse. 


If you wish to own an auto 
That will travel fast and far 
Raise a Pig. 
If you have a dear desire 
For a splendid motor car 
Raise a Pig. 
If you’re sick of serving others 
And are longing for a change 
Raise a Pig. 
If you wish to gaze at wonders 
That are far away and strange 
Raise a Pig. 
If within the senate chamber 
You would like to hold a seat 
Raise a Pig. 
If you wish to be untroubled 
By the rising price of meat 
Raise a Pig. 
If, in short, you have a longing 
To become a millionaire 
There’s a way—don’t overlook it— 
Raise a Pig. 


IX. Song—By the school. 
X. Recitation—‘‘ Alfalfa”-- 
boy. 


3y a larger 


Plow the furrow wide and deep, 
Run it true and turn it fair, 
Far across the sloping sweep, 
As the loam rolls from the share, 
Polishing the moldboard bright 
Till it glistens in the light. 


Follow quickly with the harrow ; 
Crush the clods, and fine the soil, 
While the unturned strips grow narrow, 
As the sweating horses toil. 
Harrow quickly, lest it harden; 
Fine the soil as for a garden. 


Sow the seed, and let it slumber, 
Warmed by sun and blest by rain, 

Till the days, in stated number, 
Waken it to life again. 

Then unfolds before our eyes 

One of Nature’s mysteries. 





| 
| 
| 





On the slope where first was showing 
Just a shimmering haze of green, 

Day by day the shoots are growing 
Till no sign of soil is seen; 

And the beauty is revealed 

Of a June alfalfa field. 


Thicker grown than meadow grasses, 
Firm and fixed it seems to be, 

But when morning’s swift wind passes, 
It’s a restless, moving sea. 

Wave on wave its fellow follows, 

Toward the upland from the hollows. 


When the keen knives cut it down 
Hope of further yield seems vain 
From a spot so bare and brown— 
Then it greens and grows again. 
Thrice and four times thus it keeps 
Its first promise ere it sleeps. 


XI—Recitation—‘The Song of the Po- 
tato’’—By a boy. 
I was born long ago, I cannot tell when, 
But I’m older than all the races of men; 


In the far away South, by the side of the | 


sea, 


A birthright commission was given to 


me, 


And so through the ages my business has 
been 

To supply the real wants of the children 
of men. 

I’ve traveled 
run, 

And comforted all like the rays of the 
sun. 


as far as the races have 


] am only a spud, a commonplace spud, 


| thrive in the sand and I thrive in the | 


mud; 

At home with the rich and in 
the poor, 

I’m the friend of all 
tain to moor. 


love with 


men from moun 


I’m here on the earth with a great work 
in hand, 
Like the Master 
the land. 


of old, on the sea and 


So I take my own place as He hath | 
decreed, 
And strive in my way to relieve the 


world’s need. 


And happy the man who doeth the same, 

In obedient love to that Wonderful Name, 

And comforts the child on the poor cot- 
tage floor, 

Or the wanderer lost 
shore. 


on the pitiless 
—Morgan. 


XII. Organization of Corn, Pig, and 
Canning Clubs. 


| XIII. ‘‘The Country 

| Recited by the boys. 

| ° ‘2 . 

| 1. I believe that life in the country 
| can be made just as pleasant and prof: 
| itable as life in the city. 
| 9 
| 


30y ’s Creed’’ 


2. I believe that father and I can form 
a partnership that will suit both of us. 

I believe that if I kill every weed 
| on my father’s farm we shall be well 
| paid by the increased crop alone, to say 
| nothing of the benefit to our neighbors. 

4. I believe that by careful selection 
of our chickens I can double the output 
of the flock. 

5. | believe that by introducing alfalfa 
on our farm we can keep twice as man 
domestic animals as at present. 

6. 1 believe that by keeping twice as 


9 
oO. 


| many animals, we will be able to grow 
much larger crops of alfalfa and other 

things. 
7. I believe that by planting shade 


trees, growing flowers and shrubs, and 
keeping a tidy homestead, we_ shall 
be better contented and happier in every 
way, and our farm will increase in value 

8. I believe not in luck, but in pluck. 

9. I believe that farming is a most hon 
orable calling, and that, having decided 
to stay on the farm, it is my duty to 
make the best use of my time now, in 
school, that I may be the better farmer 
in the days to come. 

10. I believe in working when I work 
|} and playing when | play, and giving and 

receiving a square deal in every act of 

life. 
| XIV. **The Country 
| Recited by the girls. 
1. | believe that I have a right to be 
| happy every day. 
| 2. 1 believe that God’s blue and 
| God’s green earth are a part of my in 
| heritance. 

3. I believe that I have a right to love 
little chickens and ducks and lambs and 
puppies as well as dolls and ribbons, 

4. | believe | could take care of those 
things as well as my brother, who 
not love them as much as I, 

5. 1 believe that l would love to keep 
house better than anything else, and | 
|}only wish they taught housework at 
| school, 

6. I believe that keeping a garden all 
my own would be great fun, and I be 
lieve that I could be very happy in giy 
ing away the flowers and in cooking the 
vegetables that I raised myself. 

7. I believe that I] could study harder 
}at my grammar and geography and 
| arithmetic and spelling if I could do cook- 

ing or sewing with the other girls in the 
afternoon. 


Girl’s Creed’’ 


sk y 


does 





| 
| 
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8. I don't want to go to town and leave 
my father and mother and my brothers 
and sisters, to live in the city, for I know 
I shall miss them all and the trees and the 
creek and green grass and the old woods, 
and everything; but, oh, I don’t want to 
stay at home and do nothing but wash 
dishes and carry water and do the chores 
and grow old like Auntie. I want to 
laugh and love and live. 

9; I believe Ican learn to sew and cook 
and do laundry work and do these things 
well, and I want to learn how, and 1 want 
to do them well. 

10. I believe in the square deal for girls 
as well as boys, and I want everybody to 
be happy all the time—the old as well as 
the young. 


XV. ‘fA Creed for Progressive Farm- 
ers’’—Read by a farmer friend. 

I believe in MYSELF—believe that 
whatever mistakes I may or may not 
have made heretofore, Iam endowed with 
limitless possibilities for growth, strug- 
gle, triumph, and development—making 
each to-day better than its yesterday and 
each to-morrow better than to-day. 

I believe in MY WORK—believe it 
offers opportunities as an industry, re- 
quiring faithful labor; as a profession, 
requiring scientific knowledge; as a busi- 
ness, requiring commercial ability—each 
with its challenge and its reward. 

I believe in MY FARM—believe I can 
make it rich with stored fertility; be- 
lieve I can make it beautiful with well- 
kept fields, luxuriant crops, and grazing 
herds; and believe that the homestead, 
whether cottage or mansion, can be made 
glorious with a wealth of tree and vine 
and shrub and blossom. 

I believe in MY FAMILY—believe that 
love in the home is God’s best gift to 
earth, and that to rear noble sons and 
daughters—with strong bodies, trained 
minds, clean hearts, and cheerful spirits 
—is the highest achievement in life. 

I believe in MY NEIGHBORHOOD— 
believe that by keeping everlastingly at 
it I can get such cooperation from young 
and old as will make it a better and | 
better place to live in; and that whether 
neighbors help or hinder, it is my duty 
to give home thought every day and do 
some work every week for the improve- 
ment of schools, roads, churches, social 
life, business cooperation, and all the 
agencies of rural comradeship and broth-- 
erhood, knowing that sooner or later the 
sowing willl bring its harvest. 

And finally, Ibelievein MY CREATOR 
AND FATHER—believe it is His will 
that His Kingdom should come on earth 
—and come here in my own particular 
nook of earth—and that in my every 
aspiration toward this end, I am a co- 
worker with Him whose power knows no 
defeat.—Clarence Poe. 

XVI. Song—‘‘America’’—By all pres- 
ent. 

XVII. Adjournment. . 

—Arranged by Alabama State Dep't.of 
Education. 


Why Johnnie Left the Farm 


We must not overlook the fact that the jingle of 
the coin, either in possession or in prospect, fur- 
nishes the inspirational music that makes the boy or 
girl march forward with more alacrity, energy, en- 
thusiasm, and patriotism than all the band music 
that can be supplied, and that production without 
a profitable market is more likely to act as a dis- 
couragement than as an encouragement. Neither 
the school nor the other agencies can afford to over- 
look this fundamental human trait.—A U7) 


Johnnie bought a little pig with money 


he had earned, 
He named her Nell and fed her well, and 








lots of tricks she learned, 
But Nellie grew to be a sow, had piggies | 
quite a few, 
Then father up "and sold them, and kept | 
the money, too. 


Johnnie took a little calf as pay for hoe- 
ing corn, 

He loved that calf and the calf loved him, 
as sure as you are born. 

But calfie grew to be a cow, as all good 
calfies do, 

Then father up and sold her, and kept 
the money, too. 


Now, Johnnie loved his little pets, but 
father loved the pelf, 
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So Johnnie left his father’s farm and 
struck out for himself. 

Said Johnnie’s pa, one summer day, ‘‘I 
often wonder why 

Boys don’t like life upon the farm, ‘the 
City’ is their ery.’’— 


**It always will be strange to me,’ ” con- 

tinued Johnnie’s pa; 
“It only goes to prove, though, how un- 

grateful children are.’’ 

When Johnnie heard what father said, he 
gave a bitter laugh, 

And thought of his empty childhood and 
of his pig and calf. 

—J. A. Bewell. 


Grandmother’s Farm 


My grandmotker lives on a farm 
Just twenty miles from town; 

She’s sixty-five years old, she says, 
Her name is Grandma Brown. 

Her farm is very large and fine, 
There’s meadow, wood, and field, 
And orchards, which all kinds of fruits 

Most plentifully yield. 


Butter she churns, and makes nice cheese; 
They are so busy there, 
If mother would stay with me too, 
I'd like to do my share. 
I go out with the haymakers, 
And tumble on the hay; 
They put me up upon the load, 
And home we drive away. 


I go into the pleasant fields 
And gather berries bright; 

They’ve many, many thousands there, 
All fresh and sweet and ripe. 

A pretty brook runs through the farm, 
Singing so soft and sweet; 

I sit upon the grassy bank, 
And rest my tired feet. 


A farmer I would like to be, 
‘lhey live so pleasantly; 
They must be happy while they work, 
Singing so cheerfully. 
I think I’ll save all that I get, 
And earn all that I can, 
And buy me such a pleasant farm 
When I grow up a man. 
—Old Rhyme. 


The Farmer Feeds Them All 


The politician talks and talks, 
The actor plays his part, 

The soldier glitters in parade, 
The goldsmith plies his art, 

The scientist pursues his germs 
O’er this terrestrial ball, 

The sailor navigates his ship, 
But the farmer feeds them all. 


The preacher pounds the pulpit desk, 
The broker reads the tape, 

The tailor cuts and sews his cloth 
To fit the human shape. 

The dame of fashion, dressed in silk, 
Goes forth to dine and call, 

Or drive, or dance, or promenade, 
But the farmer feeds them all, 


The workman wields his shining tools, 
The merchant shows his wares, 

The aeronaut above the clouds 
A dizzy journey dares; 

But art and science soon would fade, 
And commerce dead would fall, 

If the farmer ceased to reap and sow, — 
For the farmer feeds them all. 

—Charles R. Foa 


The City Cousin 


He’s my own cousin, mamma says; but 
my! he’s awful green! 

Because he’s always lived in town and 
so he hasn’t seen 

So very many things. He said he never 
milked a cow, 


And all the grass he ever saw was in a [ 


yard till now! 

He never gathered roasting ears, and it’s 
the first time he 

Threw up a stick to knock down nuts 
and ate ’em off the tree! 

And he don’t know where honey grows 
and never learned to swim! 

My! I would hate to be that old, and not 
know more than him. 


When he is home there ain’t a creek, and 
so he never goes 

A-fishing, and he hasn’t got a suit of real 
old clothes, 





The kind you have to have to fish; and 
he says he can’t go 

Barefoot with us because the grass and 
weeds would hurt his toe. 

He won’t chew slippery ellum bark or 
beeswax; he’s afraid 

Of it, because he told us that he don’t 
know how it’s made; 

And he won’t dig up angle worms be- 
cause they wiggle so; 

I never saw the place he lives, but my! 
it must be slow! 


He don’t know what a spring-board is, 
and hasn’t got a hat 

That you can dip a drink up with—he 
never heard of that! 

And if it’s raining in the woods he hur- 
ries up to get 

Back home, because he’s so afraid he'll 
get his straw hat wet. 

One day we killed a garter snake—they 
don’t have them in town— 

And he don’t know the tail won’t die un- 
til the sun goes down! 

And he is sorry that he never came down 
here the more 

He thinks of all the things he’s learned 
he didn’t know before! 


Still, I suppose he has to live somewhere, 
but it must be 

An awful thing to live so long and never 
climb a tree; 

Or plug a watermelon when you think 
it’s ripe, or wear 

The kind of clothes that you can rip and 
do not need to care; 

Or dive into the creek, or sit upon the 
bank and get 

Your back all freckled up and burned 
until you feel it yet 

When it is time to go to bed! He never 
learned to swim! 

My! I would hate to be that old and not 
know more than him! 

—J. W. Foley. 


The Baseball Team 
By Ella Mary Hart 


Us boys have got a baseball nine, 
The bestest in the land, 

And when we play with other teams, 
I tell you what, it’s grand! 

When school is over for the year, 
A jolly game of ball 

Is just the greatest kind of sport 
A boy can have—that’s all! 


We call ourselves the White Sox, 
And our eaptain’s ‘‘Red Head’’ Dunn, 
Say! when he throws them ‘‘over hands’’ 
Right up to bat, it’s fun. 
There’s ‘‘Feathers’’ Clark an’ ‘‘Jake’’ 
McGlyn, 
An’ great big ‘‘Henny’’ Green— 
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To watch him make them ‘‘homers”’ 
Is the finest sight l’ve seen. 


Bill Dalman is our pitcher bold, 
And ‘‘Fat’’ White ketches now, 
But when ‘‘ Bones”’ Hill’s at second base, 
There’s sure to be a row. 
Dick Fletcher’s our first baseman, 
And a good one, too, you bet, 
And me—why I’m the back-stop, 
And the best you ever met! 


Three cheers ’cause school is over, 
With awful ’rithmetic, 
And readin,’ writin,’ spellin,’ 
That’s enough to make you sick! 
And here’s to summer weather, 
When the baseball playin ’s fine! 
And here’s success forever 
To the White Sox baseball nine! 


A Happy Farmer Lad 


Pa says I’m downright lazy, 
But ma says, with a smile, 

“Our Willie’s just a growing boy, 
He’ll work lots after ’while.’’ 

My goodness, how I hate those chores! 
Yet, every hour or so, 

They shout and call, “You, Willie... Bill!” 
And back to work I go. 


What I do like is to go out 
And watch the baby calf 
Go capering around the lot, 
’Twould make a donkey laugh! 
Then there’s the hen that hatched out 
ducks, 
She used to be so prim, . 
But now she throws a dozen fits 
When they go in to-swim. 


I love them all; they are my pets, 
From Dobbin clear on down. 
I’d rather be just what I am 
Then any boy in town, 
For I’ve these friends, who love me, too. 
Farm life ain’t half so bad, 
So I just guess I will remain 
A happy farmer lad. . 
—H. H. Fariss. 


A Question 


When you go to get a drink, 

Do you ever stop to think, 

That dogs and cats, and squirrels, too, 
Get just as thirsty, dear, as you? 
They cannot turn a faucet, so— 

All parched and thirsty they must go. 
Oh, did you ever stop to think, 

They cannot ask you for a drink? 


—Fairmont Snyder. 











Closing Day Program. 


Part II. 
Five Grades. 

Part III.— 
Grades, 


Five to Fight. 


Grades, 








ig “CLOSING DAY EXERCISES” 


HIS is a book that every teacher will want to own; in 
fact, itis an indispensable aid in planning a program 
for the. Last Day of School. 

expressly as an answer to the hundreds of inquiries sent yearly 
to the Editor of the Entertainment Department of Normal In- 
structor-Primary Plans for suggestions as to an interesting 


There have been published many books of Graduating Ex- 
ercises selling at a much higher price than that of our 
book, but this is the first book of the kind to cater exclusively 
to the need of the elementary teacher. 
for all the grades and for village and rural schools. 


Part I.—‘‘June Voices;’’ Exercise for First Three Grades. 
—‘‘A Tribute to Mother and Home;’’ Exercise for the First 


“*Vacation Echoes;’’ Exercise for the First Five Years. 
Part IV.—‘‘ Joy in Country Living;”’ Exercise for a School of Eight 


Part V.—‘A Eulogy of Our Country’s Flag;”’ Exercise for Grades 


Part VI.—Specimen Parts for Graduation. 
Part VII.—Suggestive Programs for Closing Day. Exercises in All 


Part VIII.—Plays for Closing Day Programs. 
Order now, of F. A. Owen Publishing Company, Dansville, N. Y. 
“Closing Day Exercises.” 


Price 30 cents. 
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The volume has been made 


There are exercises 


By Grace B. Faxon 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Music and Exercises for Various Occasions 


The Spirit of the Times 


By Laura Rountree Smith 
An entertainment to teach the saving of paper. 
Spirit of the Times— 


Steady and slow, steady and slow, 
That will make good work, you know; 
Some children do their work in haste, 
And good white paper they will waste. 


Wastebasket— 


Oh, the stories that’have been told 
Of good paper, more than I ean hold; 
The children abuse it, as you ask it, 





And fill again the old Wastebasket. 


Spirit of the Times— 
We’ll call the Dream Fairy, so light and | 





_ Seventh—When the cloth became old 
it was made into paper. 

Eighth—You did not begin to tell all 
the process of paper making. 

Ninth—I was thinking of a fairy tale 
by Andersen entitled ‘‘The Flax.”’ 
; Tenth—Hurrah! the children are com- 
ing! 

(Children enter, singing to tune 
Dear, What Can the Matter Be?’’) 


Oh, dear, we are so sorrowful, 

Oh, dear, we are so sorrowful, 

Oh, dear, we are so sorrowful, 
We have no paper at all! 


**On,; 





(Characters hold out paper they carry 
and sing to same tune.) 


Here we are, here we are, 

Waiting for you in a row, 

Here we are, here we are, 
Paper good you know. 


First Child—I wonder if Columbus felt 
like this when he discovered America? 
See the paper! (Takes roll of paper 
from that character.) Hereis paper for 
us all! Here is a great roll of paper 
which can be used to wrap up packages, 
and then we will save every bit of it 
when it comes home, and we can do our 
arithmetic upon it at night. 


Second Child—That is a fine idea! See 
what I have found, a blank book with 
empty pages! I will fill themall! (Takes 
blank book from character. Children 
continue with this idea. ) 

Third Child—Here is a newspaper. | 
will use it to kindle the fire but tirst of 
all, I will trim off the margin and use 
that for spelling blanks. 

Fourth Child—Here is a perfectly good 
sheet from aletter. I will write a com- 
position upon it. 

Fifth Child—Here is a great big en- 
velope. I know what I will do—slit it 
carefully where it was pasted, turn it 


inside out, and in it I can carry my loose 
paper to school. 


Sixth Child—See this paper on which 





The Noah’s Ark 










































































































































































so airy, 
She’!l give us advice and so softly she’l] ribbon was wound. I will make a book- 
call; Action Song let for the kitchen and hang it up. On 
Poppies “she’s bringing, and sleepy songs | this we can write down the supplies we 
singing, pe, Or ner ae ee awe aman soa 7 | need. 
Of oe she has plenty, for one and Se eee mer ae ae a -o——o-— - = -~o— Sl = 6 : Seventh Child—Hurrah for the samples 
for all Fy) Z —~— a ai a . wall paper! We can use every one of 
(Characters enter, holding up roll of F ; : them. We will make portfolios and keep 
wee ak teak, fi ong as, a Man -y, man-y years a = go, when all the world was new.. many useful things in them. 
indicated by the recitation of each.) eo . eo Eighth Child—Here is a bill thrown in 
All Cr 3S = [= al oe =. at the door. See, one side is entirely 
, : ee 0 - mmm | — empty! I will write on it. 
ne oe | Ninth Child—Hurrah for the back of 
ee fee oe flag eres | the pages of this old calendar! I will 
4 ; >, sew it across the top and use the pages 
Children over the wide, wide world. -—p-#. ya Nao x —~7 | one by one ' 
ee vomene Serene O01 ein meet , 
Roll of Paper— a a ST eet erage — : Tenth Child—I can make use of this 
I’m a roll of paper of low degree, i) 2 r e — = -o* | catalogue; it has order sheets init. | 
Nobody takes any notice of me. | All the kinds of an-i-mals that you see at the Zoo Were | pa Pony every blank sheet of paper I 
Blank Book— | e | : 
Half of the pages in this blank book — | | @8—-— * EX ——— —=—— = Pega’ . 
Are very empty, if you wil! look. eee ere a PSE, =e pee peg de ied a time, 
News aper— @ sign, Sign, ior a tar-o ciime, 
. pape | Spirit of the Times— 
I'm a newspaper, seen every day, F ‘i 2 ; . 
And I shall promptly be thrown away. 04 2 ” There s — but what the children 
Letter— | ee ee —— oh, Sen income arenes ag Bp — i 
: | ae eo Site i is a ee ae ae When they set out in earnest, it is very 
I come from a class a little better, a e os» - > ——o= _ true; 
ape? I am the spare sheet from a letter. ver - y tame and knew their name; When No « ak eae” te any = SAVE and useful things dis- 
Envelope— bicaes - Hurrah for the children the wide world 
I am an envelope heavy and brown, (eZ. -s a et over! 
I have served my purpose, so throw me | |==-4}—,——___- #& —__|_—--»__—_—_-—— —__|--—— =———— | 
down. ar, Soe Our Visitor 
Ribbon Paper— | By Leona H. Bays 
I am paper on which some ribbon was P hm pp , ‘ AUTHOR'S NOTE: ‘This poem was occasioned 
wound, -4— I — = es = ~»- ( se ee 2 y a visit to our school from a Scotch collie, 
Useless, unless by the kitten I’m found. | ao te— oe —e oes Ho mae o— =— —— Such a merry, friendly fellow 
icici 4 — —_ —}__—_|_ g—— — @—_ 
Ww ce ie Cd Came to-day, 
all Paper Samples b Ik <j by | Dressed in handsome brown and yellow 
Samples of wall paper, pretty, you see, | them they came, Walk - ing two y rool F walk-ing two by is as Bright and gay ; 
But useless quite, one and all will agree. — ; 
Bill— | | 4-8 —— -—@———§_|—_— = 2 ee a : Whence he came, and where he jour- 
aie . oe "amma tase ge marescemececpmamnanancan 2yed, 
I’m a bill printed upon one side, _ a No one knew, 
A very coarse fellow! Ihad better hide. | But we gave him hearty welcome, 
Calendar— ab = ie . " Warm and true. 
I’m a worn out calendar, and I fear ent ——— —— 6-5 SE a 3 Never visitor more jolly 
No use can be found for me this year. @ = —— —~— — ¢ orice Es —-*-_*” wees In our debe 
Catalogue— jy —-—- * a ; - | It was but a great Scotch collie, 
I’m an old catalogue, no chance for me, two The tall gi - raffes came walk-ing so, walk-ing 60, So polite! 
The order sheet’s empty as can be. 4 ‘ a | The Birthday Party 
po ei a —s |3 Sa enericomtee ——— Fr oan» = By Mattie Watson B 
; to © i - --o—— —f- t 7 y Mattie Watson Brown 
Paper, paper, what’s the matter? . ’ : ‘ 
; J 9 | Do you know what’s a birthday, say? 
Don’t you hear our empty chatter? | My cousin had one, t’other day, 





If children can use us, that is fine, 
There’s economy all along the line. 


(Children sing behind scenes to tune | 
**Comin’ Thro’ the Rye.’’) 

Without paper, without paper, 

We can never do, 
Without paper, without paper, 
Neither I nor you. 
Saving every day a little, 
Take this song to heart, 
Come save the paper, save the paper, 
You can do your part! 

First—Hark! do I hear the patter of 
little feet? 

Second—How wonderful it would be if 
the children should discover us with their 
bright eyes! 

Third—Surely the children are coming! 

Fourth—I think they would value us 
more if they knew the process of paper 
making. 

Fifth—That takes us ’way back to the 
flax in the meadow. 

Sixth—It makes me think of the time 
the tlax fibers were woven into cloth. 





I went to help her have it, too, 














igs — NV a a | = f= | And our baby, she went too, 
Sone aes ae ane 2a — 2? =e And little Edgar, he’s my other 
| 3- - ‘s | Cousin, but I call him ‘‘ brother,’’ 


= 
Wiis -- ’ | And Billy, too, and Martha Lee— 
walk-ing so, The tall gi-rafies came walling ™ = state _ W | But they are not some kin to me. 


Well, we just played most everything 

















= ae a— | : P aan 
—_ —_—|-@—— = ‘aes —— | A ring around-a-rosy ring, 
= = —F =] _———— =. ANT YN e—e |* = ff | And blindfold, too, and hide and seek, 
a ur (But Billy, he just had to ‘*peek’’!) 


Then, oh, the sweetest of it all, 

Was when my auntie came to call, 

And we just ran where we could see 

A table by the apple tree, 

All fixed up nice, as white as snow, 

With piles of ice cream in a row! 

Now guess what else? Ah, you can’ 
think! 

A big round cake, all white and pink, 

And on the top two candles told 

Elizabeth was two years old. 

It was so good! Oh, mercy me! 

It was as good as it could be! 

And when at last ’t was time to go, 

We said, ‘‘Good-by and thank you so 

For having such a nice birthday 

An ’vitin’ us to come and play.”’ 


The gentle doves came flying so, flying so, flying so, 

The gentle doves came flying so, so gracefully. 

The kangaroos came leaping so, leaping so, leaping so, 

The kangaroos came leaping so, so gaily. 

The ducks and geese came waddling so, waddling so, waddling so, 
The ducks and geese came waddling so, so quaintly. 


The elephants came walking so, walking so, walking so, 
‘The elephants came walking so, so steadily. 


~ 


The ostriches came striding so, striding so, striding so, 
The ostriches came striding so, so proudly. 
DIRECTIONS: Six or seven pairs of children stand facing each other, and hold hands to form an 
“ark” for the animals to walk through, as in London Bridge. These children who form the ark will also 
provide the singing, so that the others may put all their energy into the movements of the various ani- 
mals. Many more animals than are here mentioned mav be brought in, and masks and other “‘properties” 
will greatly increase the fun, 
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A Greek Play for the Last Day of School 


Ion, the Child of the Temple 
By Effie Seachrest 
Author of ‘‘Greek Photoplays’’ 


NOTE: This play may be acted in pantomime; 
that is, let a talented pupil—or several pupils—read 
the names of the characters, the place and time, 
and speak the “‘lines.’’ This reader stands at one 


side of the platform, The actors portray their 
parts in pantomime, or “dumb show,” Or, the dia- 
logue may be spoken and acted out as in any play. 
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At the Shrine of Pan 


SYNOPSIS 

lon was the son of Creusa and Apollo 
by a secret marriage. To protect her- 
self from the wrath of her father, Cre- 
usa left the babe in a basket crib at the 
entrance of a cave, invoking the gods to 
protect him. 

Apollo sent Mercury to bring’ the babe 
to the temple of Delphi, and the child 
became a temple attendant. 

Creusa, commanded by her father, 
married Xuthus. As no child came of 
this union, they consulted the Delphic 
oracle, hoping that the gods would send 
achild. The oracle said Xuthus should 
regard the first person he met outside 
the sanctuary as his son. 

Xuthus accosted Ion as his son. 
Creusa, suspecting that Ion was the off- 
spring of a secret marriage of her hus- 
band’s, was filled with jealousy. An old 
servant comforted her, assuring her 











. Mercury Finds the Babe 


that the cause of her distress would be 
removed. 

At a banquet, the old servant mixed 
poison in Ion’s wine. Before partaking 
of the repast Ion, following the pious 
custom of the ancients of offering a liba- 
tion to the gods, poured a part of his 
wine upon the ground. A dove sipped 
this wine and died instantly. 

Ion accused the aged servant, who, full 
of terror, accused Creusa as instigator. 
lon was about to avenge himself, when 
Apollo interfered. The Delphian priest- 
ess proved Jon’s identity by showing the 
basket crib. Mother and son were rec- 
onciled; Creusa revealed Ion’s divine 
origin; the priestess foretold that Ion 
would become the father of a great na- 
tion, named JIonians; and that Xuthus 
and Creusa would have a son, the founder 
of the Dorians. 

The drama, ‘‘Ion, the Child of the 
Temple,’’ is based on the above myth. 
The handmaiden in the drama typifies 
Creusa’s evil nature. 


GREEK COSTUME 
The principal garment of the ancient 














Greeks—the one worn next to the skin 
by both men and women—was called the 
tunic, and was made of wool or linen, 
sometimes of silk. It was in general 
composed of two square pieces, sewed to- 


Sometimes the Greeks used half-boots 
laced in front and lined with fur. 

Women and girls wore their hair high 
on their heads, often in a Psyche knot. 
Around the head was a band or fillet. 
(See costume of Greek women in ‘‘ Greek 
Photoplays.’’ Butterick pattern No. 
6591 is a woman’s Greek costume. ) 

Cheesecloth, which can be obtained in 
various colors, is an excellent material 
for Greek costumes. In order to make 
the clothes cling close to the figure, it 
will be necessary to soak the cloth in 
water and run it through a wringer. 

The Greeks wore bracelets in the form 
of hoops or snakes. Crowns and wreaths 
of various forms and materials were 
used. Apollo wore the laurel wreath. 
Mercury, and all heralds or messengers, 
bore the caduceus, a staff twined around 
with serpents. 

Pictures of the Greek aegis, or shield, 
can be seen in Webster’s dictionary. 

NOTES 

The Greeks and Romans always con- 
sulted the Oracle before undertaking 
any enterprise. The Oracle was a voice 
which spoke through the priests of the 
temple. It uttered prophecies concern- 
ing the future. 
Photoplays. ’’) 





Pan, the son of Mercury, was the god 














Diana Awaking Apollo 


gether on the sides. Sometimes it re- 
mained sleeveless, and only offered for 
the bare arms two openings. It was 
closed over the shoulders by means of 
buckles or clasps. The tunic was worn 
by females, either quite loose or con- 
fined by a girdle. When long enough to 
interfere with the freedom of the legs, 
it was drawn, blouse-like, over the gir- 
dle. Sometimes girdles of different 
widths were worn together, the onehigh 
up, the other low down. (See costume 
of Diana in Edwin Howland Blashfield’s 
illustration of ‘‘Diana and Endymion”’ 
in ‘‘Greek Photoplays.’’) 

The outer garment worn by the Greeks 
was called the peplum, and was chiefly 
reserved for occasions of ceremony or 
public appearance. In its shape it was 
very like our shawl. It was never fas- 
tenec with aclasp. It was sometimes 
quite long and served as a head covering. 
All goddesses, except Venus, wore the 
peplum. 

Greek gods and heroes used, instead of 
the long peplum, a shorter garment, 
called chlamys, which fastened over the 
shoulder or upon the chest with a clasp. 
(Apollo Belvedere wears this garment. ) 

Beautiful Greek designs—fret, egg and 
dart pattern, etc.,—ornamented the bor- 
ders of the tunic and the edges of the 
neck and sleeves. Lovely solid colors, 
either of white, blue, yellow, crimson, 
or green were used. 

The feet were sometimes bare, some- 
times protected only by a simple sole 
tied on by means of strings crossed over 





the instep and wound around the ankles. 


of woods and fields, of flocks and shep- 
herds. In art he is represented as a 
youth with sprouting horns and the legs 
and feet of a goat. He carries Pan’s 
pipes. ; 
P a CHARACTERS 


Creusa, daughter of Erechtheus, king 
of Athens. 

Ion, Creusa’s son. 

Xuthus, Creusa’s husband by a second 
marriage. 


(See altar in ‘*Greek 





| the stage. 


Diana, goddess of the Night and pro- 
tector of Ion. 


Apollo, god of the sun. 
Handmaidens, servants, guests, etc 
Place : The Shrine of Pan. 

Time: Night. 


PROLOGUE 


In the center of the stage against a 
dark background, in front of a shrine 
(oblong box covered with a white cloth) 
sits the god Pan (a small child, with legs 
crossed, dressed in skins, and wearing 
across his forehead a ribbon to which are 
attached two tiny horns). Creusa, carry- 
ing a baby ina basket, approaches from 
the right of the stage. She places the 
crib in front of the shrine. Leans over 
it and weeps. 

Creusa—How can [| give thee up, my 
precious one? (Tucks the blankets more 
snugly about the infant.) It is so dark 
and the stars are not shining. But Apollo 
has willed that I give thee to the gods. 
I dare not disobey him. (Rises, and 
with an effort stifles a sob.) May the 
gods guard thee, litthe dreamer. (Places 
small gold chain about the baby’s neck) 
and then, with faltering steps, leaves the 
stage. ) 2 

(As Creusa exits a group of children 
dressed to represent the stars dance upon 
In the center of group is 


Diana. ‘The children lead her to Pan’s 


| shrine where she stands and guards the 


| baby. 





The children dance. ) 
Curtain 


SCENE I 


Place: Temple of Apollo at Delphi. 

Time: Night. 

Curtain rises, showing Apollo asleep 
on a fur rug in the center of the stage. 
Diana appears and gently touches his 
eyelids. Apollo awakens. ; 

Apollo—What a peculiar dream! ’Twas 
Creusa’s voice I heard. She said,’’ Thou 
must send Mercury to the shrine of Pan, 
to bring the babe that there lies sleep- 
ing initscrib. “Lis Ion, Creusa’s child. 
Send quickly. Creusa obeys thy will.’’ 
Most strange is her bidding. (Calls 
Mercury.) Mercury appears at Apollo’s 
side. 

Mercury—What wilt thou, Apollo? 

Apollo—Go thou quickly to the shrine 
of Pan, and bring to Delphi the young 
babe which thou wilt find sleeping in its 
basket crib. ’Tis the will of the gods 
that this child shall serve in the temple. 

(Mercury fastens more tightly his gold- 
en winged sandals, bows, and vanishes 
into the night. Apollo picks up his lyre 
and plays until he falls asleep. Chil- 
dren, representing the stars, dance.) 

Curtain 


SCENE II 


Outer court of the Temple of 
(On both sides of the 
At the rear isa 
ic- 


Place: 
Apollo at Delphi. 
stage are columns. 
tain which divides in the middle. 


tures of Greek sculpture have been ap- 
pliqued on this curtain. 

















Apollo Asleep 
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Time: Twelve years later. 


Ion, a lad of twelve, is sprinkling the 
floors of the court. Hestops his work’to 
hang a wreath on a column. As Ion 
walks to the back of the stage, Creusa 
and her handmaidens enter. The hand- 
maidens examine the decorations on the 
curtains. Jon turns and notices Creusa 
standing near one of the columns, weep- 
ing. ) 

Ion (aside) —The lady weeps. She 
must be in trouble. She may need help. 
(Approaches.) Who art thou, fair lady? 
Thou shouldst not weep at the shrine of 
Apollo. 

Creusa—I am Creusa, the wife of 
Xuthus. Thou, beautiful lad, reminded 
me of my sorrow—my little one. 

Ion—And why should I give thee pain? 
I am Jon, ‘the child of the temple. 

Creusa (starting and speaking to her- 
self)—Ion! ’Twas the name of my babe. 
Is it possible that he lives. No, no, ’tis 
madness! (To Ion.) Jon was the name 
I gave to my little one. 

Ion—Did thy babe die? 

Creusa—I gave him to the gods. 
(Weeps.) The wild beasts. (Buries 
tace in hands. ) 

Ion—I grieve for thee. 
See! Aurora’s chariot passes by. Thou 
shouldst ride in its golden light. 

Creusa—Aurora’s golden light will en- 
fold me for aye if the gods grant our 
prayer. “lis desire for a child that bring~ 
eth Xuthus and me to the temple. 

Ion—May the oracle give to thee thy 
prayer. 

(Picks up an arrow and shoots at a bird 
that has alighted in the court. Xuthus 
comes from behind the curtain in the 
center of the stage. ) 

Handmaiden—See! Xuthus approaches. 
(Creusa starts.) Beware of him. (Whis- 
pers.) He intends to deceive thee by 
telling thee thou wilt not be a mother. I 
overheard him talking to Apollo. 
— shall not deceive me. 

e— 

Handmaiden—Sh—listen! 
ing to the boy. 

Xuthus—Thou art my son. 

Ion—That can not be. I am Ion, child 
of the temple, and son of Apollo. 

‘Xuthus—Thou knowest not the truth. 
"Tis Apollo who told me. Thou, beau- 
tiful youth, art my son. The gods have 
kept thee for me. Now thou shalt go 
with me to the palace. 

Ion—I do not understand thee, but I 


He is talk- 


Weep no more. | 
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have been taught to obey the will of the 
gods. I will go with thee. 


(Xuthus approaches Creusa. ) 


Xuthus—The chariot awaits us. 
must depart ere night falls. 

Creusa—What sayst the oracle? 

(Fearing Creusa will not love Ion, 
Xuthus does not tell the whole message 
of the oracle, which not only gave Ion to 
them, but also promised to them a child. ) 


Xuthus— Apollo has granted our 
prayers. Itis his will that this beautiful 
youth be our guest. (Aside to Ion.) When 
she learns to love thee I shall tell her 
thou art my son. 

Creusa—The gods have been gracious 
to us, Ion. Wilt thou come and be our 
guest? Perchance in time thou wilt learn 
to love me. 

Ion—I obey the will of the gods. I 
will go with thee. (Ion picks a flower 
from the wreath that adorns the temple 
gates and then reluctantly joins Creusa 
and Xuthus. ) 


We 


Curtain 


Creusa—Enough! Leave me. 

(Handmaiden departs. 
back on couch.) 

Creusa—Xuthus will make Ion ruler 
over our land. Another may be queen. 
This shall not be. (Listens.) I hear wel- 
coming shouts. ’Tis Ion. He hath re- 
turned. When Ion goeth forth from the 
palace, he shall goat my command. (Un- 
dertone.) Night shall cloak an ugly deed. 
(Calls servant.) Prepare the royal tent. 
Send heralds far and near to invite every- 
body in my kingdom to our royal! feast to- 
night. See that the table glitters with 
goblets of silver and gold. (Exit ser- 
vant.) Let royal hate attend the feast. 

Curtain 
SCENE IV 
Place: Royal tent. 
Time: Night. 


Ion, enters the tent. The guests seat 
themselves around a long table. Creusa 
sits at the head, Ion at the foot. A ser- 
vant enters and fills the glasses. ) 

















SCENE III 
Place: Delphi. 
Creusa. 
Time: Two years later. 
(Creusa, sitting on a couch, is toying 
with a scarf. One of her handmaidens 
enters. ) 
Creusa—Hast thou seen Ion? 
Handmaiden—He has gone to the moun- 
tains. 
Creusa—With Xuthus? 
Handmaiden (nods)—Xuthus and Ion 
are much together, methinks. Dost thou 
forget that Ion is not thy child? Xuthus 
calls him his son and thinketh of him 
more than of thee. 
Creusa—What meanest thou? 
est thou Xuthus loveth another? 
Handmaiden(falling at Creusa’s feet)— 
Thy happiness, fair queen, is in danger. 
Creusa (rising)— My happiness! In 
danger? 
Handmaiden—lIon is the son of Xuthus. 


Think- 

















He would be king, they say. 


Mercury Leaving on His Errand 


Ion—Pour a libation of wine upon the 


Inside the palace of | ground, and refill the glasses. 


(At this moment a dove flies into the 
tent and lights at Ion’s feet.*) 

Ion—See! It sips of the wine. (In 
great excitement bending over the dove. ) 
It is ill! Ah! It is dead 

Crowd—Poison! 

(Ion rushes with upraised sword to- 
ward servant who poured the wine. ) 

Servant (pointing to Creusa)—Hold! 
It was she, my mistress, who poisoned 


the wine. She hates and fears thee. 
Ion--Creusa? My mother—poison the 
wine? 


Guest—To harm a child of the temple 
is death. 

Guests—Death to the traitor! 

(Creusa rushes out of tent to seek 
sanctuary in thetemple. All follow, cry- 
ing, ‘‘Death to the traitor.’’) 


Curtain 


“Dove suspended by a wire attached to the ceiling 
falls ata given signal. 


Creusa sinks 


(A procession headed by Creusa and 
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Creusa Lamenting 


SCENE V 

Place: Interior of the temple. 

Time: Night. 

(In front of the altar Creusa bends 
over a basket crib. Standing near by is 
a servant of the temple, holding a box. 
Ion, followed by an excited crowd, 
enters. ) 

Ion—Thou shalt surely die! 

Creusa—My child! My child! 

Ion—She is mad. Seize her! 

Creusa—See, Ion, ’tis thy crib. Apollo 
gave it me. Thou art my own son, my 
lon. The gods concealed this from me. 
Fourteen years ago I placed thee in thy 
crib and left it at the shrine of Pan. 
‘Twas the god’s bidding. I wrapped 
thee in a soft blanket which had the 
Gorgon’s head encircled with snakes 
woven init. Thou couldst not get cold. 





(Kneels at Ion’s feet. Jon pushes her 
away.) 
Guest—Show us the blanket. 
(Apollo enters. ) 
| Creusa—Save me, Apollo! 
her arms in supplication. ) 
(Apollo takes box from the servant 
| and removes the blanket. ) 
Crowd—The blanket! 
Apollo (turning to Ion)—Creusa is thy 
mother, Ion. At the command of the 
gods thou wert brought tothetemple. I 
loved thee as my own son. The day of 
parting came. Thy work in the temple 
| was finished. Thy mother needed thee. 
| Then Xuthus came. And with him came 
dark suspicion and that evil monster, 
jealousy. Creusa feared another might 
be greater than she in Xuthus’ love. 
Darkness veiled her eyes; but now she 
sees. Again she shall be a mother, and 
her seed shall be the founder of the 
Dorians. Thou and thy people, Ion, shall 
be great in the land wherein thou wert 
born. Creusa cails thee. She is thy 
mother. Pity her and forgive. 


(Raises 


| Creusa—The veil hath departed from 
me. Canst thou not forgive, lon? 

Ion (with a glad cry) —Mother! 

Creusa—My child. 

(Ion is folded in his mother’s arms. 
The guests silently depart, leaving the 
two on the stage. ) 

Curtain 





NOTE: nN 
the preceding play, is a volume of 152 pages con- 
taining four color plates and 220 halftones from 
photographs taken by the author, Price 50 cents, 


“Greek Photoplays,” by the author of 


Be sure to include a pantomimed 
song in your Closing Day Pro- 
gram. Order ‘‘Favorite Songs 
Pantomimed and Posed’’ from the 
F. A. Owen Pub., Co., Dansville, 





N. Y. Price 30 cents. 
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MUSIC SHEET THAT MAY BE DETACHED FROM THE MAGAZINE 
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Pictures for Pupils to Use in Picture Study Lessons 


(See ‘‘De Profundis’’ on pages 32 and 33 of this issue.) 
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Poems Our Readers Have Asked For 


We want our readers to fill this page for us. 
selections, giving preference to the poems selected by the largest number of persons. 
of poems which they desire for personal reading or school use. 


will be much appreciated, 
therefore desirable poems. 


The Village Oracle 


Old Dan’! Hanks he says this town 
Is jest the best on earth; 

He says there ain’t one, up nor down, 
That’s got one half ner worth; 

He says there ain’t no other state 
That’s good as ourn, nor near; 

And all the folks that’s good and great 
Is settled right ’round here. 


Says I, ‘‘D’jer ever travel, Dan?’’ 
**You bet I ain’t!’’ says he; 

**T tell you what! the place I've got 
Is good enough fer me!’’ 


He says the other varty’s fools, 
’Cause they don’t vote his way; 

He says the ‘‘feeble-minded schools”’ 
Is where they ought ter stay; 

If he was law their mouths he’d shut, 
Or blow ’em all ter smash; 

He says their platform’s nawthin’ but 
A great big mess of trash. 


Says I, ‘‘D’jer ever read it, Dan?’’ 
‘*You bet I ain't!’’ says he; 

**And when I.do, well, I tell you, 
I’ll let you know, by gee!’’ 


He says that all religion’s wrong 
’Cept jest what he believes; 

He says them ministers belong 
In jail, the same as thieves; 

He says they take the blessed Word 
And tear it all ter shreds; 

He says their preachin’s jest absurd; 
They’re simply leatherheads. 


Says I, *‘D’jer ever hear "em, Dan?’’ 
“*You bet I ain’t!’’ says he; 

**T’d never go ter hear ’em; no; 

They makg me sick ter see !’’ 


Some fellers reckon, more or less, 
Before they speak their mind, 

And sometimes calkerlate or guess, — 
But them ain’t Dan’l’s kind. 

The Lord knows all things, great or 

small, 

With doubt He’s never vexed; 

He, in His wisdom, knows it all,— 
But Dan’! Hanks comes next. 


Says I, ‘‘How d’ jer know you're 
right?’’ 
**How do I know?’’ says he; 
‘‘Well, now, Ivum! I know, by gum! 
I’m right because I be !’’ 
—Joseph C. Lincoln. 


The Teacher’s Dream 


The weary teacher sat alone 
While twilight gathered on: 

And not a sound was heard around,— 
The boys and girls were gone. 


The weary teacher sat alone; 
Unnerved and pale was he; 

Bowed ’neath a yoke of care, he spoke 
In sad soliloquy : 


‘Another round, another round 
Of labor thrown away, 

Another chain of toil and pain 
Dragged through a tedious day. 


‘Of no avail is constant zeal, 
Love’s sacrifice is lost, 

The hopes of morn, so golden, turn, 
Each evening, into dross. 


‘‘T squander on a barren field 
My strength, my life, my all: 
The seeds I sow will never grow, 
They perish where they fall.’’ 


He sighed, and low upon his hands 
His aching brow he pressed; 

And o’er his frame ere long there came 
A soothing sense of rest. 


And then he lifted up his face, 
But started back aghast,— 

The room, by strange and sudden change, 
Assuméd proportions vast. 


It.seemed a Senate-hall, and one 
Addressed a listening throng; 

Each burning word all bosoms stirred, 
Applause rose loud and long. 


| The ’wildered teacher thought he knew 





| 
| 


| 
/ 
| 





**And when she to her children speaks 


| We keep it to match with the sofa; but 


There’s her picture. 


The speaker's voice and look, 
‘*And for his name,”’ said he, ‘*the same | 
Is in my record book.’’ 
The stately Senate-hali dissolved, | 
A cburch rose in its place, 
Wherein there stood a man of God, | 
Dispensing words of grace. 


And though he spoke in solemn tone, 


And though his hair was gray, 
The teacher’s thought was strangely 
wrought— ; | 

‘‘T whipped that boy to-day.”’ 

| 

| 


The church, a phantom, vanished soon; 
What saw the teacher then? 

In classie gloom of alcoved room | 
An author plied his pen. | 


‘*My idlest lad!’’ the teacher said, 
Filled with a new surprise; 

‘*Shall I behold his name enrolled 
Among the great and wise?’’ 


The vision of a cottage home 
The teacher now descried; 

A mother’s face illumed the place 
Her influence sanctified. 


‘*A miracle! a miracle! 
This matron, well I know, 

Was but a wild and careless child, 
Not half an hour ago. 


Of duty’s golden rule, 
Her lips repeat in accents sweet, 
My words to her at school.’’ 


The scene was changed again, and lo! 
The schoolhouse rude and old; 
Upon the wall did darkness fall, 
The evening air was cold. 


‘*A dream!’’ the sleeper, waking, said, 
Then paced along the floor, 

And, whistling slow and soft and low, 
He locked the schoolhouse door. 


And, walking home, his heart was full 
Of peace and trust and praise; 
And singing slow and soft and low, 
Said, *‘ After many days.’’ 
—W. H. Venable. 


Miss Edith Helps Things Along 


‘*My sister’!] be down in a minute, and 
says you’re to wait, if you please; 

And said. I might stay till she came, if 
I’d promise her never to tease, 

Nor speak till you spoke to me first. 
But that’s nonsense; for how would 
you know 

What she told me to say, if 1 didn’t? 
Don’t you really and truly think so? 


‘*And then you’d feel strange here alone. 
And you wouldn’t know just where 
to sit; 

For that chair isn’t strong on its legs, 
and we never use it a bit: 


Jack says it would be like you 
To flop yourself right down upon it, and 
knock out the very last screw. 


‘*Suppose you try! I won’t tell. You’re 
afraid to! Oh! you’re afraid they 
would think it was mean! 

Well, then, there’s the album: that’s 
pretty, if you’re sure that your fin- 
gers are clean. 

For sister says sometimes I daub it; but 
she only says that when she’s cross. 

You know it? It’s 

like her; but she ain’t as good-look- 

ing, of course. 


“This is me. It’s the best of ’em all. 
Now, tell me, you’d never have 
thought 

That once I was little as that? It’s the 
only one that could be bought; 

For that was the message to pa from 
the photograph-man wheré I sat,— 

That he wouldn’t print off any more till 
he first got his money for that. 





Send in the names of poems you wish to see here. 
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‘“‘What? Maybe you’re tired of waiting. 
Why, often she’s longer than this. 

There’s all her back hair to do up, and 
all of her front curls to friz. 

But it’s nice to be sitting here talking 
like grown people, just you and me! 

Do you think you’!! be coming here of- 
ten? Oh, do! But don’t come like 
Tom Lee,— 


‘*‘Tom Lee, her last beau. Why, my 
goodness! he used to be here day 
and night, 

Till the folks thought he’d be her hus- 
band; and Jack says that gave him 
a fright. 


' You won’t run away then, as he did? 


for you’re not a rich man, they say. 

Pa says you're poor as a church mouse. 
Now, are you? and how poor are 
they? 


| ‘*Ain’t you glad that you met me? Well, 


I am; for I know now your hair 
isn’t red; 

But what there is left of it’s mousy, and 
not what that naughty Jack said. 
But there! I must go; sister’s coming! 

But I wish I could wait, just to see 

If she ran up to you, and she kissed you 
in the way she used to kiss Lee.”’ 
—Bret Harte. 


With Little Boy Blue 


(Written after the death of Eugene Field.) 


Silent he watched them—the soldiers and 
dog— 
Tin toys on the little armchair, 
Keeping their tryst through the slow 
going years 
For the hand that had stationed them 


there; 
And he said that perchance the dust and 
the rust 
Hid the griefs that the toy friends 
knew, 


And his heart watched with them all the 
dark years, 
Yearning ever for Little Boy Blue. 


Three mourners they were for Little Boy 


ue, 
Three ere the cold winds had begun; 
Now two are left watching—the soldier 
and dog; 
But for him the vigil is done. 
For him too, the angel has chanted a 
song 
A song that is lulling and true. 
He has seen the white gates of the man- 
sions of rest, 
Thrown wide by his Little Boy Blue. 


God a not the Angel of Death for his 
soul— ' 
Not the Reaper who cometh for all— 
But out of the shadows that curtained 
the day 
He heard his lost Jittle one call, 
Heard the voice that he loved, and fol- 
lowing fast, 
Passed on to the far-away strand; 
And he walks the streets of the City of 
Peace, 
With Little Boy Blue by the hand. 
.—Sarah Beaumont Kennedy. 


The Service Flag 


Dear little flag in the window there, 
Hung with a tear and a woman’s prayer, 
Child of Old Glory, born with a star— 
Oh, what a wonderful flag you are! 


Blue is your star in its field of white, 

Dipped in the red that was born of fight; 
Born of the blood that our forebears shed 
To raise your mother, The Flag, o’erhead. 


And now you’ve come, in this frenzied 
ay, 
To speak from a window—to speak and 


say: 
**T am the voice of a soldier son, 
Gone, to be gone till the victory’s won. 





We will make up the page from your 

There are many who have in their memory the names 
ide these that we adopt this plan, and we are sure this 
not alone by those who send in their requests, but by all who have the privilege of reading these desired and 
Address EDITOR POETRY PAGE, Normal Iustructor and Primary Plans, Dansville, N. Y. 


‘‘T am the flag of The Service, sir: 

The flag of his mother—I speak for her 

Who stands by my window and waits and 
fears, 

But hides from the others her unwept 
tears. 


‘*T am the flag of the wives who wait 

For the safe return of a martial mate— 

A mate gone forth where the war god 
thrives, 

To save from sacrifice other men’s wives. 


“*T am the flag of the sweethearts true; 

The often unthought of—the sisters, too. 

I am the flag of a mother’s son, 

Who won’t come home till the victory’s 
won!’’ 


Dear little flag in the window there, 
Hung with a tear and a woman’s prayer, 
Child of Old Glory, born with a star— 
Oh, what a wonderful flag you are! 
—William Herschell. 


Beside the Plow 


Beside the plow He walks with me, 
And if my step be slow, 

He pauses, waiting so that He 
May lead me where I go. 

I feel His presence at my side, 
His hand upon my hair; 

His love sweeps boundless, like the tide, 
About me everywhere. 


Beside the plow He walks with me 
I cut the furrows deep, 
I know His gentle eyes will see 
The harvest that I reap. 
His guiding touch is on my arm, 
And well I know the care 
That keeps me safe from sin and harm 
Is with me everywhere. 


Beside the plow He walks with me, 
And all my troubles sweep 

Away. I know that there will be 
No time to pine or weep; 

My very oxen seem to feel 
The rapture in the air; 

The love that lives to bless and heal 
Surrounds us everywhere. 


Beside the plow He walks with me, 
And lo, the sun shines down; 

The same that smiled on Galilee, 
And on a thorny crown. 

God grant that when the shadows creep 
Across the mountain fair 

His love may still be wide and deep 
About me everywhere. 

—Margaret E. Sangster, Jr. 


The Flag above the Schoolhouse 


Door 


. 


In cities and in villages, in country dis- 
tricts scattered wide, 

Above the schoolhouse door it floats—a 
thing of beauty and of pride; 

The poorest child, the richest heir—’tis 
theirs in common to adore, 

For ’tis their flag that proudly floats— 
the flag above the schoolhouse door! 


What does it mean, O careless boy, O 
thoughtless girl at happy play? 

Red for the blood your fathers shed on 
some far-off eventful day— 

White for theloyalty and faith of count- 
less women who forbore 

To mourn, but gave their all to save the 
flag above the schoolhouse door. 


And blue,—sweet hope’s ethereal hue,— 
the color of true loyalty— 

Red, white, and blue, united in one grand, 
harmonious trinity! 

’Tis yours to love! ’tis yours to serve! 
’tis yours to cherish evermore! 

God keep it ever floating there—the flag 
above the schoolhouse door! 

—Harriet Crocker LeRoy. 
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Only what he has gained 
through intelligent listening 


THE awakening of day, the call of 
birds, the siohing of winds, the whis- 
pering of breezes, the dancing of 
* Peer 


onomes, all are in Grieg’s 
Gynt Suite”’ for the child who is led 
to listen the Columbia way. 


But you must put something 1n the 
child’s musical life to stimulate his 


imagination and awaken his interest. 


‘©The Moods of the soul are in 




















Columbia Graphophone Company, Woolworth Bldg., 


Columbia 
Educational [27 
Department 


music’’—not alone in Grieg’s music, 
but in music of all great composers. 


The most thorough and practical 
help for teachers, principals, and 
superintendents in this important 
branch of education 1s °° Music 
Moods, a Basis for Music Apprecia- 
tion,’ a method of appeal through 
the imagination, which meets the 
need of the teacher and pupil alike. 


“Music Moods”’ Bulletin—: twenty-four page Educational outline, 
will be sent to you promptly on request, as will also the Columbia Educational 
Catalog, and other descriptive literature, free of charge. 
name and address and mail to 


Cut the coupon, fill in 


Educational Department 
New York 


Clip this coupon and mail today 








Educational Department 


(Check subject desired) 
Music Moods” Bulletin (_] 


School Grafonola Catalog LJ 





COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE CO 


Woolworth Building, New York City 


Please send the following literature: 
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Our readers are invited to contribute short helpful methods and devices to this department. 
Those desiring personal letters should enclose ten cents. 


cation. 


April Chat 
By Bertha E. Bush 


three-year-old visitor stood by my 
A side the other day. 

‘*Are you knitting for the sol- 
diers?’’ he queried. Then, without wait- 
ing for the answer, ‘‘We’re saving 
money for the soldiers. We’re getting 
stamps. ’”’ : 

And his brother, still younger, chirped 
just as proudly and happily, ‘* Yes, green 
stamps! We’re getting green stamps 
for the soldiers.’”’ 

There will be no difficulty in arousing 
enthusiasm for thrift and conservation in 
our pupils in these days. If ever there 
wasea time that spelled Opportunity to 
teachers, it is this. ‘lhrift has always 
been enjoined upon the American people 
as a goodthing. Butin spite of all pre- 
cepts and teachings upon the subject, we 
have steadily grown to be the most 
wasteful people in the world. Indeed, 
we were secretly prone to be proud of 
our extravagance, as showing how rich 
we were. Suddenly thrift becomes a ne- 
cessity. Our soldiers will suffer if we 
do not use it; and there is not a true 
man, woman, or child in this country 
who would not do anything for the sol- 
diers. Hence, thrift now becomes the 
desire of all. 

I believe all teachers find some difficul- 
ties in giving the required scientitic tem- 
perance instruction. ‘These are glorious 
days for temperance teaching, for who 
knows what effect our work may have 
in helping on the ratification of the fed- 
eral prohibition amendment? Oneof the 
best ways to gain our pupils’ interest 
will be to have them contest for the 
prize of thirty dollars in gold offered by 
the W. C. T. U. for the best temperance 
essay of from three hundred to six hun- 





dred words written by a pupil of a grade 
school. The suggested themes are: The | 
Business Man’s Opinion of Alcohol; The | 
Athlete’s Opinion of Alcohol; The Edu- 

cator’s Opinion of Alcohol; The Judge’s | 
Opinion of Alcohol; The Soldier’s Opin- ! 
ion of Alcohol; Jack London and John | 
Barleycorn. All prize essays must be in | 
the hands of the National Superinten- 
dent, Mrs. Lizzie O. Middleton, 2915 E. 
16th St., Kansas City, Mo., by the mid- 
dle of August, 1918. 

We have received so many letters sug- 
gesting remedies for whispering that we 
cannot begin to print them all. Evi- 
dently it is a very present problem, and 
sometimes it looms before the conscien- 
tious teacher as a great rock of discour- 
agement. Remember that it is possible 
to pay so much attention to the pebbles | 
in one’s path that one forgets the goal, | 
or even misses it. So-called ‘‘good dis- | 
cipline,’’ though essential to the best | 
work, is no more what the schools are 
for than the object of the drill given to | 
the soldiers is to make them present a | 
fine appearance in marching. Let us 
strive always for the larger vision. 


Exchange 


The pupils of (Miss) Magnhi!d Nelson, 
Wayne, Neb., would like to exchange let- 
ters with fourth, fifth, and eighth grade | 
pupils in the northern, southern, and 
eastern states, Philippine Islands, Alas- 
ka, and South America. 

The pupils of (Miss) Kathryn Martin, 
New London, Wis., R. F. D. No. 83, | 
would like to correspond with rural 
schools in the southern and western 
states, Alaska, and the Hawaiian .Is- 
lands, for language work. 

The fifth and seventh grade pupils of | 
C. G. Randall, Quay, N. Mex., would | 
like to exchange letters with pupils in 
the same grades in the different states, 
Alaska, the Philippine Islands, Cuba, | 
and Hawaii. 

The fifth and sixth and eighth grade 
pupils of (Miss) Josephine Teigen, Hills- 
dale, Wis., would like to exchange let- 
ters with boys and girls in Canada, | 
Alaska, or any of our island possessions. 

(Miss) Clara E. Putnam, Harmons- | 
burg, Pa., gives notice that her pupils | 
have now received as many letters in ex- 
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Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club 


change as they are able to answer. 

The pupils of Frank J. Webb, State 
Normal Farm, Warrensburg, Mo., would 
like to exchange letters with schools in 
California, Oregon, Philippine Islands, 
and West Indies. 


Letters 
A Thrift Move 


Since the rise in the price of paper we 
do not have many papers brought in by 
the children for us to sell, so we have 
found another way of raising money. We 
ask each child in the building to look up 
a piece of rubber—a worn-out overshoe, 
an old piece of hose, a leaky hot-water 
bottle, or an old rubber boot. Allowing 
them about one week to find such a piece, 
we have a ‘‘rubber march.’’ All the 
boys who have drums bring them and 
head the parade. Thechildren, by twos, 
march around the school block, each car- 
rying his contribution. As they march 
inte the building the rubbers are put in- 
to baskets placed at the door. Last year 
we made seven dollars from the sale of 
our collection. The march is used simply 
as an incentive to get the rubber inat a 
certain time.—I. W., Illinois. 


An April Celebration 


Every little while we give a party. 
The girls bring dishes, and all give a 


‘few cents apiece. A party is a great help 


in getting my pupils of the seventh and 
eighth grades to like to come to school. 
The boys and girls who at home have no 
opportunity to overcome the feeling of 
being awkward and ill at ease in society 
are benefited. Such a party we held in 
April to celebrate the day of Paul Re- 
vere’s ride. Before it we gave a patri- 
otic program which included a biography 





Unavailable manuscripts will be returned if sufficient 
will be destroyed. Address communications for this department to (Miss) Bertha E. Bush, Osage, Iowa. 


of Longfellow, the reading of the poem, 
the giving of the substance of each 
stanza by different pupils, and patriotic 
music.—LENORE LEWIS, Ohio. 


A Good Use for Money 


With some money left over from a 
social we subscribed for a good daily 
paper. The carrier goes by at noon and 
leaves the paper in our box. The differ- 
ent classes take turns in giving current 
events for the opening exercises at noon, 
and at the end of the week we have a 
review to see who can remember the 
most. My pupils are beginning to take 
a lively interest in the news of the world 
and are becoming good conversational- 
ists. —G. D. 8., Iowa. 


Our Sand-Table Home 


With the increased interest in garden- 
ing last spring, came the idea of build- 
ing a model garden on our sand-table. 
While we were planning it we decided on 
making a complete home. In our paper- 
folding we had made a bungalow and a 
barn. These we placed on the table, and 
the children found many articles at home 
that were adaptable. One boy brought 
a set of brick blocks, domino size, which 
we used for our walks. A street was 
laid out at one end. Another pupil had 
a set of small cardboard trees and shrubs 
which were arranged in the front yard. 
A toy automobile was placed in the drive. 
The stars and stripes waved from our 
porch. We fenced off one corner for a 
poultry yard. A lesson on folding and 
cutting a triangular chicken coop fol- 
lowed, and the best one was placed in 
the yard for the baby chickens. A cup 
of water was sunk in the sand for the 
baby ducks. Wehad also a small pan of 
water for a fishpond, and in it were real 
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Accepted contributions are paid for in the month of publi- 


ostage is sent, otherwise they 


pollywogs.playing that they were gold- 
fish. 


We manufactured vegetables. We cut 
lettuce leaves, colored them, tied them 
in bunches, and placed them in beds. 
Similarly we made onions, carrots, pota- 
toes, and radishes. We learned to plant 
in rows. Potatoes afforded us a lesson 
in ‘‘hilling.’’ In fact, the opportunities 
for lessons along the care of gardens 
were many.—CHARLOTTE LEPTIEN, Cal- 
ifornia. 


A Clean Schoolroom 


Getting tired of telling the children 
several times a day, day after day, to 
pick up all scraps of paper from the 
floor, I formed the idea of having a con- 
test. Every Monday morning each aisle 
started out the week witha rank of 100. 
If I saw a piece of paper under any seat 
or the aisle next to that seat, I made a 
note of it and took one point off, making 
the rank 99. Nothing was said to the 
children when I saw the paper, but they 
were constantly on the watch them- 
selves. The aisle having the highest 
rank at the end of the week had the fol- 
lowing sign put on the front desk, which 
was to stay there until won by another 


aisle: 
WE WON 
THIS WEEK 
KEEPING OUR AISLES CLEAN 
In a short time the janitress asked me 
how we kept the room so clean.—A MAINE 
TEACHER. 


Dramatizing Shakespeare 

I wish to make a plea for giving chil- 
dren the best material in the world for 
dramatic work. Children in the third, 
fourth, and fifth grades are so plastic 
that the really fundamental things fed 
to them have a lasting effect. More- 
over, children throw themselves with 
more zeal and ‘earnestness into a thing 
that is vital. I have just completed 
work on the dramatization of '‘King 
Lear’’ inafourth grade. I tell the chil- 
dren the main complications of the story 
and then together we write our own 





play. We make no attempt to learn the 
exact words, with the exception of some 
speeches, as, ‘‘How sharper than a ser- 
pent’s tooth it is to have a thankless 
child,’’ a quotation which children love 
and appreciate keenly. The first act con- 
tained about twenty-one speeches. It be- 
gan with Lear’s saying, ‘‘I am old and 
weary of ruling my kingdom. I think I 
shall divide it among my three daugh- 
ters.’’ : 

We took the second and third acts in 
the same way. The second act was 
‘*Regan’s Home.’’ The third was ‘‘The 
Hut on the Heath.’’ To make the story 
simple enough to be handled and yet con- 
tain its elements of greatness, we stopped 
at the coming of Cordelia to her father’s 
/ rescue. King Lear, Cordelia, Kent, and 

the sisters are vivid personalities to 
these fourth graders of mine, and the 
unloveliness of ingratitude is graven on 
| their souls as is the beauty of Cordelia’s 
truth and faithfulness. Many other 
Shakespearian plays are adaptable, as 
are unexpected portions of Dickens. The 
giris in our fourth grade, with a little 
assistance, made long’ cheesecloth 
dresses, confined with cords tied loosely. 
The boys were gorgeous with shields 
and spears, some of the shields being 
| decorated tin wash-boiler covers, and 
some cut from cardboard.—Dorotuy A. 
LITTLE, . Minnesota. 


How One First Grade Knitted for Our 
' Soldiers 


I wanted my first grade pupils to feel 
that they, too, could do something for 
Our Boys at the Front. Remembering 
the knitted mats I made as achi!d, I de- 
cided to teach them spool-knitting. 
After discussing the matter from every 
standpoint, emphasizing helpfulness and 
love of country, my request to bring 
yarn and spools gained a ready response, 
some bringing two or three spools, for 
pupils who could bring none. i 

(Continued on page 63) 
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Something 
Happened to You 
Tomorrow. 











Would You Geta Check 


eciyii mets 


m™ F.CU.? 


N these uncertain times when living ex- 

penses are so unreasonable and so insistent, it 

must be a daring soul who can continue to face 
the uncertainties of the future without some protec- 
tion against loss of time and income. 


School teachers, particularly, need 
such protection, because their incomes have not moved 
upward with the rise in the cost of all living expenses, 
and they have not had an opportunity, during the past 
two or three years, to accumulate a safe surplus. 


The Teachers Casualty Underwriters is a great 
National Organization for Teachers. Its purpose is to pay you a stated 
income when you are temporarily prevented from working. 


It will pay you $50 a month when you are disabled by 
Sickness, Accident or Quarantine, besides many hospital and operation 
fees; also extending financial assistance when you are taken ill away from 
home—all for the small cost of less than a nickel a day. 


Whether you have or have not 2 bank account, you can- 
not afford to postpone that very important thing that no good business 


man ever neglects—the safeguarding of his income. 


Write for full information or send the coupon. 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters 


Lincoln, NebrasKa 


507 T. C. U. Building, 











Something Happened to These Teachers 
and They Received Their Checks from the T. C. U. 


A Nebraska Teacher writes: ‘‘ Your check was received yesterday, 
just three days after the claim was pre se onted. I am delighted with the fairness and prompt- 
ness with which you transact business,’ 

An Oregon Teacher writes: ‘‘Although as a result of my accident on 
a street car I lost no time ffom school work, yet under that just and fair provision of my policy, 
you paid me for one week’s indemnity, It seems to me that every teacher should carry this 
protection, for all are liable to injury and illness.”’ 

An Iowa Teacher writes: ‘‘Accept my thanks for your check in pay- 
ment of my recent illness caused by diphtheria, I have found the T, C, U. very prompt and fair,” 

A Minnesota Teacher writes: ‘‘Accept my heartiest thanks for your 
check following my auto accident, , It certainly makes one feel better to know her income hasn't 
stopped entirely in time of need. 

An Idaho Teacher writes: ‘‘I took out my policy with you last summer 
because my folks were anxious at my going so far from home and frie nds and now—that chec 
looked very good to me when I opened your letter, But the money was 3 not what stood out - e 
biggest ; it was the thought of what the T, C, U. stands for and means 


Send at Name 
Out 


and 
What ihe T.CU. 
Will do for You 


To the T. C. U. 
507 T. C. U. Bldg., Lincoln, Neb. 


I am interested in knowing about your Pro 
tective Benefits. Send me the whole story and 
booklet of testimonials. 





(This coupon places the sender under no obligation.) 
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it~ Write me as 
you would a friend 
—Eleanor Gray ©? 

HATEVER you may need—Elean- 

or Gray will gladly secure it for you 
i at Chicago's style center, Justa 

| line to Eleanor Gray, in charge of Man- 
| del’s Personal Shopping Service, and your 
purchase will be carefully chosen by one 
constantly abreast the ever-changing | 
modes and expert at judging values. 







Whether it bea suit, dress, hosiery, under- 
wear, footwear—samples of yard goods— 
anything — just write to Eleanor Gray, 
describing with intimacy your every need. 
She’ll choose from apparel and merchan- 
dise approved by critical metropolitan 
shoppers. 


| 
Mandel’s Book of | 
Fashions for Summer | 


Write today for a copy, free. Address 
Department S 


: Mandel Brothers, 




























MORE POPULAR YEARLY 


Must be distinctive and attractive—not necessarily 


expensive, The spirit back of the gift counts, 
whether Easter offering, birth- 


Fs day, wedding or anniversary. 
% . s 
oe: | He a real bargain fn gold 
s i pe sold first time under 
re St Solid gold pendant and 
it chain, Genuine diamond and 


™~ * Pearl. Dainty. Distinctive. 
¥ | She will welcome this as YOUR 
as 








Easter remembrance, This 
price unequalled. 

Money back if you can 

3 5 duplicate for this 

aa price. Free catalog 

of attractive priced 

gifts. Full information about 

diamonds. Ring chart of finger 

sizes. Listof proper birthday 

stones for each month. Free 
on request. No obligations, 


Easteris near. Order today. 
FRANK N. NATHAN C0. 
Room 309A, Jewelers Bidg., 
Boston, Mass. 


Diamond Importers 28 years. 
Watches, Silverware, 























WANTED Man and Wife 
with Teaching Experience 
to Travel During | 


Summer Vacation 


Salary to Start and all 
railroad fare paid. 
Positions are in sales field along 


a school line, and offer splendid 
opportunity for advancement to 


EXECUTIVE POSITION 
Give fullinformation of both. Address, S. J. 
Gillfillan, Dept.D, Garland Bldg., Chicago, Ill 
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for Sick People 


Many small, inexpensive remembrances to send those 


whoare ill. For sale almost everywhere in Art, Sta- 
tionery, and Gift.Shops. Send for Catalog 243. 
Dealers wanted in small towns. 


ERNEST DUDLEY CHASE 
251 Causeway St., Boston, Mass. 











on elightly 


iene GRAFLEX-KODAKS 
Mi Cameras and Lenses of e description. 
Equal tonew. Savemoney. Write now for 


, Free Bargain Book and Catalog 


li of money-tavi: 






CENTRAL CAMERA CO, Dept. 394 124. Wabash Av. Chicago 
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Cheer Up Corner 
Conducted by Margaret Sterling 
APRIL MEMORY GEM 


I do not ask for any crown 
But that which all may win; 

Nor try to conquer any world 
Except the one within. 

Be Thou my guide until I find, 
Led by a tender hand, 

The happy kingdom of myself 
And dare to take command. 

—Louisa M. Alcott. 


APRIL POEM 
THE FINAL FRIEND 


I asked at Dawn the eager wind 
From ice-clad mountains drawn; 

I faced it with a battling mind, 

And never felt its edge unkind, 
So joyous was the Dawn. 


I asked at Noon the burning sun, 
And claimed it as a boon; 

No day for me too soon begun, 

No race I was not glad to run, 
So strong was I at Noon. 


I asked at Eve a single Friend 
Who taught me not to grieve 

For errors which I could not mend, 

And prizes lost at life’s gray end, 
So tired was I at Eve. 


And as he spoke, within my heart 
New life began to stir. 
How sweet when fails Ambition’s chart, 
To find, as Pride and Hope depart, 
Courage, the Comforter. 
—William J. Dawson. 


APRIL SELECTION 
AT PEACE WITH OURSELVES 


Are you at peace with yourself? If 
your will is taking your powers, which 
were made to do noble and gentle and 
generous things, and forcing them to 
sordid and brutal and mean things; if 
you are living a life of miserable drudg- 
ery, treating yourself like a machine; 
or if you are living a life of dissipation, 
treating yourself like a brute, then you 
are not at peace with yourself surely. 
Yourself is misusing, is abusing yourself. 

A man is both harp and harper. The 
harp may not complain but all the time 
the music it was meant to make sleeps 
| in its strings; and it cannot be at peace 
| with the cruel fingers that make it un- 
| musical. And in your powers. sleeps 
the nobleness that they were made to do, 
in everlasting protest against the wick- 
edness to which you compel them. 

O my dear friends, to be at peace with 
ourselves is not to loosely approve our- 
selves in what we are. It is to work 
with ourselves, that we may be all God 
made us for. 








—Phillips Brooks. 
MEMORY SELECTIONS 


My business is not to remake myself, 
But make the absolute best of what God 
made. 
—Kobert Browning. 


Not in the clamor of the crowded street, 
Not in the shouts and plaudits of the 
throng, 
But in ourselves are triumph and defeat. 
—Henry W. Longfellow. 


Only the anointed eye 
Sees in common things— 
Gleam of wave and tint of sky— 





SAVE 25% to 60% 








WANTED Butterflies, insects. 1 buy Gi 
Hundreds for colleges, mus- ae 
eums. Some $1-$7. Easy Work. Even boys 
earned good money with their mother’s help 
and instructions, pictures, price list. Before 
sending Specimens, send 3c stamp for PROS- 
PECTUS. SINCLAIR, Dealer in Insects, 
Box 415, D121, Los Angeles, California. 












Kill The Hair Root 


hod is the on] to prevent the hair from 
my pet in. cae, maliturastenaeieas. 'o Scars. Booklet free. 
Write today. enclosing © otumy . We teach beauty culture. 

D. J. MAHLER, 424-X Mahler Park, Providence, R. I, 


Heavenly blossomings. 
To the hearts where light has birth 
Nothing can be drear; 
Budding through the gloom of earth, 
Heaven is always near. 
—Lucy Larcom. 


Who knows God’s fatherhood 
Knows herides safe, however tempest- 
tossed; 
There is no darkness; in love’s light ’tis 


lost. 
—S. W. Weitzel. 


Courage !—we travel through’a darksome 
cave; 

But still, as nearer to the light we draw, 

Fresh gales will reach us from the upper 
air. 


And wholesome dews of heaven our fore- 


head lave, 
The darkness lighten more, till full of 
awe, 
We stand in the open sunshine—unaware. 
—R. G. Trench. 
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“How I Did It” 


AA New 320-Page Book Giving the ‘Personal 
Experiences’ of Hundreds of Teachers 


For nearly twenty years teachers of city, village, and 
rural schools have sent to Normal Instructor-Primary Plans 
clever devices to promote schoolroom efficiency, which 
they themselves have evolved out of the exigency of the 
moment. These devices have been published in the journal 
every month under the head ‘Teachers’ Help-One-Another 
Club,” and the department has become one of the most pop- 
ular in the magazine—the one to which a large number of 
our readers turn first upon opening a new copy. 


We are continually receiving requests for back num- 
bers of the magazine from present subscribers who desire to 
avail themselves of more of the helps which they find in 
the “Help-One- Another” department, or who wish en- 
lightenment on some particular subject which they know has 
been presented in a previous number. We have long felt 
that at least the “cream” of all the material which has ap- 
peared in the “Help-One-Another” department should be 
selected and published in a form convenient for the use of 
our subscribers, as well as for other teachers desirous of re- 
ceiving the benefit of these helps. 


Hence our conclusion to publish “How I Did It,” 
a title truly descriptive of a book containing the most helpful 
of all the material that has appeared in this department. 


There is not a conceivable phase of school work that 
is not touched upon; there is not a thing within the realm of 


a teacher's activities regarding which some help cannot be’ 


obtained by reference to “How I Did It.” The book 
is divided into eighteen chapters, or divisions, with the follow- 
ing titles: School Management; Arithmetic; Language; 
Geography; Spelling; History; Writing; Reading; Hy- 
giene ; Decoration and Art; Nature Study and Agriculture; 
Domestic Science; Manual Training; Music; Games; 
Seat Work; Schoolroom Holidays, and Miscellaneous. 
The text of “Schoolroom Holidays” is sub-divided into the 
various red-letter days, as Columbus Day, Halloween, 
Thanksgiving, etc. 


E:ven the most sanguine teacher who orders this book 
will be surprised when she examines it. She will find a 
greater wealth of material than ever before was contained in 
a volume of its size and price. For example, there are 
one hundred fifty-two items given under the head of 
“Seat Work.” The helps listed under “Spelling”—forty- 
eight of them—are alone worth the price of the book to 
a teacher who is seeking to inject fresh interest into a 
jaded last-of-the-year spelling class. 


This work is being put out by the publishers of 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans in a spirit of cooperation 
with our subscribers, rather than for the purpose of making 
money from its sale. It will, therefore, be supplied at a 
nominal price separately or in combination with Normal 
Instructor-Primary Plans. 


‘ “How I Did It” is printed in clear, readable type on a 


good grade of eggshell paper. 320 pages. 


Price, in strong paper covers, 40 cents per copy; 
in limp cloth covers, 65 cents per copy. 


IN SUBSCRIBING to Normal Instructor-Primary 
Plans (either new or renewal) you may include “How I Did It” 
in paper binding at $1.80 or in limp cloth binding at $1.95. 


Don’t put off ordering a copy of this book. It will bring you an 
abundance of new ideas to work with during the rest of the school year. 


F, A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., 
DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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We decided to use the time given to 
games, and rainy days when we remained 
indoors, to learn theart. While the chil- 
dren at seats played a quiet game, I took 
five or six pupils for individual instruc- 
tion. Soon every tot could knit without 
dropping astitch. Enthusiasm ran high. 
One little boy said, ‘‘I would rather knit 
than play.’’ Many knitted on the way 
to and from school. Only in one in- 
stance has it been necessary to drop the 
reminder that school work came first. 

The disease was catching, and the 
knitting fever developed in the second 
grade room, the teacher allowing her 
school five or ten minutes a day in which 
they all worked together. Here, too, 
they chose to knit rather than to play 
games. Ina week er two some of the 
strips were long enough (two and one- 
fourth yards) to sew into four-inch 
blocks, shaped carefully at the corners 
to form a perfect square. We found the 
strips knitted with several colors made 
the most attractive blocks, and the chil- 
dren were more than delighted when the 
second grade pupils wanted to combine 
their blocks with ours. When the blocks 
were finished they were made into a 
warm, quilt for soldiers in the hospitals. 
—F. J. SquieRS, Michigan. 


A Suggestion and a Question 


Here is a remedy for whispering that 
works well. Reserve a corner of your 
most prominent board. Explain that 
whispering bothers others, and when sol- 
diers offend they are put in the guard- 
house. Draw a window for your guard- 
house and in it write ‘‘Sunshine.’’ Tell 
them that if the glass of the window 
is broken the sunshine is no longer re- 
flected. If whispering occurs the teacher 
solemnly confines the guilty one in the 
guard-house by erasing ‘‘Sunshine’’ and 
writing instead the pupil’s name. Some 
little lips will quiver at this punishment. 
Others need different doctoring. In most 
cases you will find that they will wish 
to guard their tongues rather than have 
their names in ‘‘that awful guard-house.’’ 
Also do not forget that Satan finds work 
for idle hands to do. 

Will some one please suggest a few 
helps for those just beginning the study 
of the physiology text?—ALMA WHIT- 
COMB, Nebraska. 


Two Devices to Stop Whispering 


1. A record of each child is kept on the 
wall. If a child does not whisper all day 
he getsadiamond. Ten diamonds mean 
an hour and a half holiday next Friday 
afternoon. I find I can give pupils who 
are not excused much individual help at 
this time. 

2. The child caught whispering twice 
must stand in a corner five minutes.—A 
MISSISSIPPI VALLEY TEACHER. 


Bibs That Help 


I cut two bibs out of white oilcloth. 
On one the children lettered in red ‘‘ Dar- 
ling Baby,’’ on the other ‘‘ Bless Its Lit- 
tle Heart.’’ When a child needed cor- 
recting I merely pinned one of the bibs 
on with a safety pin, telling them that 
babies were the only ones not responsible 
for doing wrong, and babies must wear 
bibs. This device was used in the fifth 
and sixth grades and worked like a 
charm. 

In our reading, language, geography, 
and physiology, we sometimes have ‘‘pie” 
to help us get a hard lesson. That is, 
I cut paper into the shape of a slice of 
pie, and give slices for good recitations. 
The children will work hard to get slices 
enough for a whole pie. 

In the spring when baseball is in full 
swing, we choose sides and play ball, 
having only two strikes at a ball (word 
to spell) or, in geography, physiology, 
and language, one strike.—LUCILE PERRY, 
Texas, 


One Which Has Worked 


For actual use in the rural school I 
have found the following remedy for 
whispering the best I have ever tried. 
My pupils were poor in spelling and 
arithmetic. Tostimulate them to better 
work I put the initials of every on the 
blackboard and each time they merited 
a 100% mark they placed it after their 
initials. If they were spoken to for 
whispering they were obliged to erase 
one of their 100% marks. This was as 


bitter a task as taking medicine. A prize 
was offered at the end of every three 
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Warning to 
Teachers ! 


Our Government says, 
‘Stop useless waste,’’ 
For you, a loyal Ameri- 
can, that means 


Don’t Waste Your 
Vacation 


/ If you are ambitious 
‘and trustworthy, we can 
give you an opportunity 
that will pay you hund- 
reds of dollars during 
your vacation months. 
A permanent position if 
you wish it—promotion 
as soon as you deserve it. 

Miss O’Laughlin, a Michi- 


gan teacher, made over $500 
during her last vacation. 


Make as Much with Us in 3 Months as in 9 Months of Teaching 
-————j Mail This Coupon Today 


North Ridge Brush Co., Freeport, Ill. 


Gentlemen: Without obligating me in any way, please send 


DPRPEETEE BO808 0008005 00808008 0OEE880448 00008004 00000006 00000004 00000000 00000000 9 





Yes it is, and the best part of it 
These are times when sum- 
Don’t de- 
Write 


| 


A strong statement ? 
is, we are ready to prove it. 
mer work must be picked with extreme care. 
lay until all our appointments have been made. 
at once for our proposition to teachers. 


NORTH RIDGE BRUSH CO., Dept. H-5, FREEPORY, ILL. 


N. L.-P. P. 
April, 1918 





full information concerning your vacation work for teachers, 
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Save 50 Per Cent Ona 
$100°° UNDERWOOD! 





















APPLYING RENT ON 
PURCHASE PRICE 


REN 
OR BUY “rasy ravmenrs 


Remember our big 2-page center spread in the January 
Normal Instructor? Over 2800 teachers took advan- 
tage of the offerI then made! Here’s the same offer again! If you 
didn’t write for full details before—do so NOW. As I told you last 
month, I fear that I won’t be able to hold down my prices on Under- 
woods much longer. Prices of both materials and skilled labor are 
soaring so rapidly that I will be compelled to raise the prices soon, 


Here and now is your opportunity to not only secure 
a superb $100.00. Underwood for 50 per cent less 
than manufacturer’s price, but also Train Yourself for a Higher 
Salaried Position. Refer back to your January number of Normal 
Instructor-Primary Plans and read all the reasons why that is so, 


Here’s what I am ready to do. I will send you on 
10 Days’ Free Trial a high grade Visible Underwood, 
exactly as illustrated, late model, with Back Spacer, Tabulator, 
Stencil Attachment, Two-Color Ribbon, Waterproof Cover and 
Special Touch Typewriting Instruction Book, Use it for 10 
Days. Write your Reports, Correspondence and School 
Work onit. Then return it at my expense if not satis- 
fied. Or, you can Rent it at low monthly rate or buy it 
for Cash or on Easy Payments. If after 6 months, you 
want to buy it, I will allow the 6 months rental paid to 
be deducted from the low price. 


This Coupon Is Worth Real Money 


I will tell you how you Rent or 


Fill it in—mail it to me today. 


Buy or Earn an Underwood Free 


Write and ask me about my 


10 Days’ 
Free Trial 
5 Year 
Guar- 


by accepting our easy Agency Plan. 


New Offer No. 87. 
E. W. S. SHIPMAN, President 


TYPEWRITER EMPORIUM 


34-36 Lake Street - - Chicago, Illinois 
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months for a satisfactory number of 100’s. hi 
In case a pupil had no 100% marks to | 
draw on, he was obliged to place a red 
x on the board. One lad who was es- 
pecially gifted with a whispering tongue 
had eight red x’s on the board. One 
morning he came to meand said, ‘‘ Miss 
—, I sure am going to work hard and 
get out of the hole.’’ ‘‘The hole’’ was 
what the children called their state when 
they fell behind in their marks. The first 
three weeks we had many red marks, 
but during this last month not one red 
mark have we seen. 

To do away with too many figures after | 
a child’s initials I tack up a sheet of | 
white paper and when a child gets ten 
marks he pastes a small gold star on the 
paper and erases the marks on the board. 
Our work in arithmetic and spelling was 
improved 40% by this device and it was | 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


so helpful in keeping up attendance. — 
ee K., Iowa. 


Doing Our Bit 


My school consists of eight pupils rang- 
ing in age from six to fourteen years. 
I asked the children to bring to school 
any remnants of cretonne, gingham, or 
outing their mothers would give them. 


| The cretonne and gingham were made 


into rest pillows measuring nine by 
twelve inches when finished. The out- 
ing scraps were given to the pupils in 
| the first and second grades to snip into 
pieces no larger than the end of the little 
finger. We kept the snippings in boxes 


| until we had enough to fill a pillow. 


Then we cut and hemmed neatly old 
pieces of linen and cotton to be used for 
tray cloths and handkerchiefs. 

The ladies in our district showed so 


much interest in the work that we have 
formed a branch of the Red Cross among 
them, which meets at the schoolhouse 
every Saturady to sew. ‘This work has 
proved very beneficial in interesting the 
mothers.—Mrs. H. C. F., New York. 


A Beauty Corner 


I have fitted up a really luxurious lit- 
tle rest room in a corner of the school- 
room, containing a divan covered with a 
smallrug. The wall is covered with fine 
photographs and paintings. On a table 
at one side of the nook I have a small 
box of different card games, as Old Maid 
and Authors. Among other amusements 
are found checkers, dominoes, and table 
croquet. A busy work box contains sew- 
ing cards, crocheting, knitting, and tat- 
ting. 

I use this Beauty Corner for a reward 





} for good work during the day. 
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A ‘half- 
hour is given in the afternoon for those 
who have had perfect lessons. They re- 
tire to the rest room and do what they 
please. The effect of this charming nook 
on restless and mischievous children-was 
soon apparent. Insensibly, they have 
been refined through its influence. —RosE 
UNTEREINER, Illinois. 


A Homeopathic Cure 


I have told the children that they need 
not ask: permission to pass quietly to 
some one else’s desk to ask about lessons 
or to say something necessary, but thatas 
soon as they abuse the privilege I will 
take it away. They fully understand 
that they cannot speak unless about 
school .work, and from careful observa- 
tion I find that they rarely disobey.— 
MERCEDES M. KELLY, Wisconsin. 





200 Cloth Bound Books at 10 Cts. Each 








= ’ Boyhood of Lincoln 
) Eleven Fables from Acsop 
} Fairy Stories of the Moon 
2 2a! First Term Primer 
262C Four Little Cotton-Tails 
269C Four Little Cotton-Tails at Play 
268C Four Little Cotton-Tails in 


Winter 
29C Indian Myths 
2000 — - Japan A. Child-Life 





> Jac f — ‘he Beanstalk 
31C itty Mittens and Her Friends 
1C Little Plant People—Part I 





38C Adventures of a Brownie 
53C Story of a Little Water Drop 
2C Bow-Wow and Mew-Mew 
4G Child Life in the Colonies—| 
(New Amsterdam) 
65C on Life in * Colonies—Il 
(Pennsylvania) 
66C Gd Life in the Colonies—III 
irginia ) 
1520 Child" s Garden of Verse: 
135C Little People of the Hills (Dry 
Air and Dry Soil Plants) 
39C Little Wood Friends 
48C Nature Myths 
227C Our Animal Friends and How 
to Treat Th 


183C Aunt Martha's Corner Cup- | 
rd—Part!. Story of Tea 
and the Teacup 
137C Aunt Martha’s Corner Cup- 
board—Part Il. Story — of 
Sugar, Coffee and Salt 
138C Aunt Martha's Corner Cup- 
board—Part Ill. Story of 
Rice, Currants and Honey 
60C Children of the Northland 
62C seo of the South Lands— 
(Florida, Cuba, PuertoRico) 
63C Chien ofthe South Lands—II 
ica, Hawaii, Philippines) 
167C Mom Artists — I-— Landseer 
and Bonheur 
44C Famous. Early Americans | 
(Smith, Standish, Penn) | 
90C Fiftern Selections from 
fellow— (Village Blacksmith, 
Children’s Hour, and others) | 
165C Gemila, the Child of the Des- 
ert, and some of Her Sisters | 





201C Alice's First. Adventures in 
onderlan 
202C Alice’s Further Adventures in 


on 

| 79C A Little New England Viking 

| 86C American Inventors] (Whit- 

{ ney and Fulton) 

87C Amencan Inventors~ll (Morse 
and Edison) 

88C American Naval Heroes (Jones, 
Perry, Farragut) 

134C Conquests of Little Plant P 

205C Eyes and No. Eyes and : 

ree 


Giants 
C Famous Ariss —Reynolds 
and Murillo 








Second Grade Group 


Third Grade Group 


THE INSTRUCTOR SCHOOL LIBRARY SERIES 


rl jee have selected 200 books from the Instructor Literature Series which we regard as being specially 
adapted for school library purposes and are putting these out in limp cloth covers at 10 cents per copy. 


Many of them abound in illustrations. 

They are interesting and instructive and are just such books 
as parents would desire their children to read. 

They have been approved in many cities, counties, and 
states for supplementary reading and library purposes. 

The 200 titles have been carefully classified by grades, thus 
Nature, Biography, History, Geography, Industries and Literature. | providing good reading for pupils of all ages. 


These little books have from 32 to 40 pages each. 

They are well printed on a good grade of book paper and 
are substantially bound in limp cloth covers. 

They have been written in a clear, comprehensive manner 
by authors of recognized standing and authority and embrace 


a great variety of subjects, including Fables and Myths, 





First Grade Group 


2C Little Plant People—Part 
36C Little Red Riding Hooc 
3C Little Workers (Animal Stories) 
28C More Fables from Aesop 
104C’ Mother Goose Reader 
1 ae Nursery Tales 
32C Patriotic Stories 
2R8C } Primer from Fableland 
46C Puss in Boots and Cinderella 
230C Rhyme and Jingle Reader for 
ginners 
33C Stories from Andersen 
CG Stories from Grimm 
30C Story of a Sunbeam 





206C Picture Study Stories for Little 
ildren 
233C Poems b aay Knowing—I 
50C Reynard the Fox 
146C Sleeping Beauty and Other 
Stories 

54C Story of Columbus 

7C Story of Longfellow 

67C Story of a a Crusoe 

41C Story of W. 

59C Story of the B Boston Tea Party 

220C Story of the Christ Child 

43C Story of the Mayflower 

21C Story of the Pilgrims ; 
102C Thumbelina and Dream Stories 
40C Wings and Stings 


35C Goody Two Shoes 
47C Greek Myths 
56C Indian Children Tales 
177C Legends of the Rhineland 
203C Little Plant People of the 
aterways 
166C —— on the Rhine and in 
er New Home 
195C Nahe before Christmas and 
Other Christmas Selections 
71C Selections from Hiawatha 
51C Story of Flax 
52C Story of Glass 
4C Story of Washington 





68C Stories of the Revolution — I 


(Ethan Allen and the Green | 


Mountain Boys) 


69C Stories of the Revolution—Il | 


(Around Philadelphia) 
70C Stories of the Revolution—Ill 
arion, the Swamp Fox 
164C The Little Brown Baby and 
Other Babies 


Fourth Grade Group 


172C Labu the Little Lake Dweller 
248C Makers of European History 
75C Story of 
q v7 Story of Cotton 
82C Story of Daniel Boone 
84C Story of David Crockett 
910 Story of Eugene Field 
1 aC Story of Franklin 
iC Story 4 Printing 
180 St 


ill 
76C Story of Wheat 
179C Story of the Flag 
181C Stories of the Stars 
173C Tara of the Tents 
1716 Tolmiof the Treetops 
1110 Water Babies (Abridged) 





of Lexington and Bunker 





COMPLETE LIST OF TITLES ARRANGED IN GRADE -GROUPS 


Fifth Grade Group 


92C Animal Lie in the Sea 
183C A Dog of Flanders 
243C Famous Artists—III—Millet 
265C Four Little Discoverers in 
Panama 
16C Explorations of the Northwest 
I8sC Heroes from King Arthur 
108C or in Verse (Sheridan's 
Ride, Independence Bell, etc.) 
- “4 Jackanapes 
‘ King of the Golden River 
11: 3c Little Daffydowndilly and 
Other Stories 
139C Poon into Bird Nooks—II 
HC Poems Worth Knowing—Il 





180C Story of Aladdin and of Ali 


Ba 

81C Story of DeSoto 
217C Story of Florence Nightingale 
182C Story of Joan rc 
218C Story of Peter Cooper 
107C Story of Robert Louis Stevenson 

93C Story of Silk 

61C Story of Sindbad the Sailor 

94C Story of Sugar 

97C Story of the Norsemen 
200C The Child of Urbino 

9C The Golden Touch 
96C What We Drink (Tea, Coffee 


and Cocoa) 


Sixth Grade Group 


281C Builders of the World 
73C Four Great Musicians 
74C Four More Great Musicians 
109C Gifts of the Forests (Rubber, 
Cinchona, Resins, etc.) 
114C oe ey ary Cities—I (Lon- 
don and Paris) 
115C Great European Cities — II 
o?. and Berlin) 
168C Great European Cities — Ill 
= t. Pat urg and Constan- 


ople ) 
208C tiene: of rs 
117C Later English Heroes (Crom- 
well, Wellington, Gladstone) 
287C. Life in’ Colonial Days 
280C Making of the World 


116C Old English Heroes (Alfred, 
ichard the Lion-Hearted, 
The Black Prince) 
212C Stories from Robin Hood 
163C Stories of ‘Courage 
283C Stories of Time 
106C Story of Mexico 
188C Story of Napoleon 
144C Story of Steam 
185C Story of the First Crusade 
211C The Golden Fleece 
26C The Minotaur 
25C The Miraculous Pitcher 
184C The Nurnberg Stove 
10C The Snow Image 
24C Three Golden Roskis 


Seventh Grade Group 


118C A Tale of the White Hills, and 
tories 
119C Bryant’s _ Thanatopsis, and 
Other Poems 
14C Evangeline 
160C Heroes of the Revolution 
222C Kingsley’s Greek Heroes—Part 
a e Story of ae 
223C ny ley’s Greek Hee fart 
* Theos Story of Theseus 
12C %..% of Sleepy Hollow 
209C Lewis and Clark Expedition _ 
149C Man Without a Country, The 
235C Poems Worth Knowing—lll 


22C Rab and His Friends 
11C Rip Van Winkle 
15C Snowbound 
189C Stories of Heroism 
266C Story of Belgium 
192C Story of Jean Valjean 
2840 Story of Little Nell’ 
285C Seay of Panama and the Canal 
286C Story of Slavery 
224C Story of William Tell 
120C Ten Selections from Longfellow 
= Tenn s Poems—Selected 
Teens and Their Country 
cpa te Pied Piper of Hamelin 
246C What I Saw in Japan 








Eighth Grade Group 


252C Battle of Waterloo 
150C Bunker Hill Address ~ Selec- 
om from Adams and Jeffer- 
Oration— Webster 
190 Cotter’ 's Saturda + 
13C Courtship of Miles Sta 
17C Enoch Arde: a 
151C Gold Bug, 
127C Gray's ge Other Poems 
238C Lamb's ey 3 tures of Ulysses 


—Part I 
239C Lamb's Adventures of Ulysses 


—Part 
216C Lamb's Tales from Shabeapeese 
236C Poems Worth Knowing—lV 
126C Rime of the Ancient Mariner 
193C Selections from the Sketch Book 





142C Scott’s.Lady of the Lake— 


nto 
221C Sir Roger de Coverley Papers 
128C Speeches of Lincoln—Selected 
147C Story of King Arthur, as told by 
2510 Surpation 
tory nguage 
242C Story of the Aeneid (Cond.) 
2410 pve of the Iliad (Condensed) 
23C The illage 
20C The Great Stone Face, Rill 
sage Se Town Pump 


231C The nm Trail (Condensed 


from 
18C. Vision of st Launfal 
158C Washington's Farewell Address 
and Other Papers 


NOTE---These books will be supplied in units of twenty-five —- for each 
grade from the first to the eighth as listed above, or special a 


will 

be made up covering such grades as are to be provided for. Merely state the 

desired and the grades which are to be supplied. Purchasers, 
their own selection of 


number of books 
if they so prefer, can make 
designating by num 


number the titles chosen. 


titles from the above list, 








Published Jointly By 


. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
HALL @ McCREARY, 434 So. Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 








Library Boxes Furnished Without 
Additional Cost When 25 or More 
Copies of the Books Are Ordered 


ITH all orders for 25 books or multiples thereof, 
library boxes will be furnished without ad- 
ditional charge. These boxes are substantially 
made of heavy board with reinforced corners and are 
covered’ with high grade bookbinder’s cloth. Being 
provided with closely fitting covers, they protect the 
books when not in use and keep them clean and sani- 
tary. The boxes for 50 and 100 books have hinged 
cover and drop front; those for 25 books have slip-on 


Record Books 


Each set of 25 or more books is accompanied by a 
record book (82 pages with limp cloth covers) to be 
used by the teacher in keeping a record of the books 
as they are assigned to the pupils. This will enable 
the teacher to tell at a glance the number of books 
each one has read and to make suggestions for further 
reading which will be most helpful to the pupil. 


No School is Too Small 


to obtain at least 25 of these books. If the school of- 
ficials do not find it possible to provide funds with 
which to purchase the books, the necessary money 
may easily be raised by the teacher and pupils. A 
school entertainment, for which a small admission fee 


- is charged, will oftentimes be the means of providing a 


substantial amount. A set of these inexpensive library 
books is a valuable addition to any school and you will 
find your pupils eager to assist you in procuring it.: 


INTRODUCTION OFFER 


We do not send out free samples, but for 50 cents we will send, post- 
paid, any five books which you may select from the accompanying 
list, with the understand- 
ing that if they are not 
found satisfactory they 
may be returned at once 
and your 50 cents will be 
refunded, plus postage for 
their return, 


The accompanying il- 
lustration shows the 















same style but is only 
one-half as long. The 
box for 25 books has 
slip-on cover and does 
not open in front. 


ORDER FROM MOST 
CONVENIENT POINT 
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Pictures for Pupils to Use in Picture Study Lessons 


(See ‘‘De Profundis’ on pages 32 and 33 of this issue.) 
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THE BEST ENTERTAINMENT BOOKS 


iiwetees| Seasonable Titles Selected from Our Large List [iiiiuccmc: 





Prepaid at the Prices Quoted. 





Allen’s Reciter for Little Folks. Containing ” 
bright recitations for children between the ages of 5 
and 12. Suitable forschool,church or parlor, He re 
area few good ones from the Table of Contents: Ad- 
dress of Welcome by alittle one, The Ballad of the 
Broom, The Bimeby Time, Essay on Hens, The New 
A. B. c., Old Uncle at the C ircus, F rogs at School, 
and agreat many others suitable for tots. 25 cents. 

Allthe Holidays. By Clara 

J. Denton. Forall grades, The 

book contains 39 dialogues, exer- 

cises and plays, and 31 recita- 
tions for the following: New 

Year’s, Lincoln’s Birthday, St. 

Valentine’s, Washington’s Birth- 

day, Easter, Arbor and Bird 

Days, Flower Day, Memorial 

Day, Closing Day, Fourth of 

July, Thanksgiving and Christ- 

mas. The material is all new— 

some of it prepared expressly 
for this book, and the balance 
used by special arrangement, 
and adapted by the author. 

Contents: The Minute Men, for 

10 boys; Making the Best of 

Things, for 5 girls and 5 boys; 

3boys; An Arbor Day Medley, 33 

2 boys; In 














Tongues in Trees, 
children ; Keeping the Day, 5 girls and 
Honor of Thanksgiving, 21 girls and 12 boys; Hang- 


ing up the Stockings, 1 girl and 2 boys; What 
Christmas Means, 6 girls; etc. 201 pages. 30 cents. 
All Sorts of Dialogues. Selected by Clara J. 
Denton, These dialogues for older pupils have been 
compiled from the writings of the most popular 
American authors. The book contains twenty-five 
dialogues, also complete directions for presentation. 
Also contains a few pieces for little folks and special 
occasions, Arbor Day, Flower Day, Christmas, Con- 
tents: Afterthe Circus; At Dame Nature’s Feet; 
sird Dialogue ; Chosen Princess; Christmas Night; * 
Dr. Johnny’s Visit; E xcitement at Kettleville } 
Fairy Dance; Fortune Teller; Four Seasons; How 
Johnny Stopped Crying; Jane’s Legacy, Johnny’s 
Gun; May Day—A Moving Drama; The Midship- 
man (Opera); My Sister’s Husband; Oh, Dear Me; 
Oh, What a Sell; One Good Turn Deserves Another; 
Piece of News; Railroad Train; Six Little Maids 
irom School; Ten Little Fingers ; Tree Assembly 3 
lrials ef a School Teacher, 30 cents. 


POEMS WORTH KNOWING 


A Notable Collection of the Choic- 
est and Best Poems Ever Written 





Compiled by Grace B. Faxon. A collection worthy 
of lifelong remembrance, It contains 135 poems 
ranging from “Little Drops of Water’’ for primary 
grades to Tennyson's “‘Crossing the Bar” for ad- 
vanced grades, The volume is not only useful as a 
hook of poetical gems, but because practically every 
piece in it is suitable for reading or recitation, it will 
ve found exceptionally useful as a source for enter- 
tainment material and elocutionary selections, An- 
other valuable feature is the introductory note by 
the author which appears at the beginning of many 
of the selections. Printed on India tint paper, bound 
in attractive and artistic opalescent paper covers 
with over-lapping edges. Price 25 cents, postpaid. 


POEMS OF PEACE AND WAR 


A Compilation of Soul-Stirring 
Selections from the Best Writers 


Compiled by W. J. Beecher. In this volume will be 
found the best of the world’s poetic literature on 
peace and war, besides many purely patriotic selec- 
tions, and a number of national songs and anthems. 
The notes which accompany certain of the poems 
will prove an aid to a better crac wenden A and 
fuller appreciation of the poems. The volume will 
prove especially useful to the teacher who wishes 
to instill the true spirit of patriotism in the hearts 
of her pupils, or who is looking for good recitations 
or readings for a patriotic program, Printed on 
India tint paper, artistically bound in an attractive 
opalescent paper covers, with overlapping edges, 
Price 25 cents, postpaid. 


Best Drill Book, The. By Marie Irish. Including 
the most taking drills and marches. Very popular, 
Contents: Jumping-rope Drill; Tomahawk Drill; 
Come, Play with Me; In Grandma's Day; Jack 
o'lantern Drill; Temperance March and Song; 
Hastern Band; Flower Alphabet; Upside Down; 
Newsboy’s Drill; Shadow Drill; Modern Wood- 
man ; Flag Drill ; Brownie Drill; Flower Drill ; Red, 
White and Blue; Doll Song; Burlesque Doll Drill; 
Minstrel’s March and Uncle Sam’s Party. 30 
cents, 

Child's Own Speaker. By E. C. and L. J. Rook, 
A book for children of six. This collection com- 
prises over 100 exercises consisting of Recitations, 
Motion Songs, Concert Pieces, Dis alogues and Tab- 
leaux. Mostofthem have been written specially 
forthis book and are quite unique and novel in 
their arrangement, The subjects are such as de- 
light the infantile mind and the language, while 
thoroughly childlike, is not childish. Only such 
pieces have been used as contain some thought 
worthy of being remembered, 15 cents, 

Dialogues and Plays for Entertainment Days. By 
Edith I, A, Painton. Here is an unexcelled col. 
lection of fifteen new, clever dialogues and plays for 
children of the intermediate aud grammar grades, 
All of the sketches are original and most of them 
are humorous, The situations presented are bright 
and bovelin every respect and the dialogues possess 
Mrs. Painton’s inimitable charm of style. Some of 
the plays are for boys only, some for girls only, but 








the majority are for both boys and girls, ranging in 
number of characters from 3 to 12, 
20 cents, 


115 pages. Price, 
Days We Celebrate, The. 
sy Marie Irish, A new and 

original book. By a popular 

author, Whose entertainment 
books have met with great 
and most merited success, 

Bright dialogues, clever en- 

tertainments, fine recitations 

and charming drills, In- 
cludes all the holidays, with 
an especially fine list for 

Christmas. Contents: 57 

pieces under the following 

heads: New Year’s Day, 

Lincoln’s Birthday, St. Val- 

entine’s Day, Washington’s 

Birthday, Raster, Arbor Day, 

Decoration Day, Flag Day, 

Fourth of July, Labor Day, 

Halloween, Thanksgiving, Christmas, 30 cents, 
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FOR ALL THE GRADES 
AND RURAL SCHOOLS 


Compiled and edited by Grace B. Faxon 


This is a new book that every teacher will want to 


own; in fact it is an indispensable aid in planning a 
program for the last day of school. The volume has been made expressly as 
an answer to the hundreds of inquiries sent yearly to the editor of the Entertain- 
ment Department of Normal Instructor-Primary Plans for suggestions as to an 
interesting closing day program. There is nosimilar book on the market. The 
variety of material and the usable suggestions are infinite. The exercises given 
in the first five parts consist of various features, which, if desired, may be used 
interch bly. The speci parts are real products of graduates, There are 
more than forty suggestive programs. There are nearly 200 selections in all. 


Part I—June Yoices; Exercise for a Primary School of Three Grades. 

Part II—A Tribute to Mother and Home; Exercise for a School of the Ist 5 Grades. 
Part I1I—Vacation Echoes ; Exercise for a School of the First Five Grades. 

Part IV—Joy in Country Living; ; Exercise for a Village School of Eight Grades 
Part V—A Eulogy of Our Country’s Flag; Exercise for Grades Five to Eight. 
Part VI—Specimen Parts for Graduation. 

Part Vil—Suggestive Programs for Closing Day Exercises in All Grades 

Part VIlI—Plays for Closing Day Programs. 





Because many of the selections can be used in other programs throughout the year we suggest that you order 
a copy now, and besides you may not have this circular handy when you need the book for closing day. 


Price 30 Cents, postpaid. 





Favorite Songs Pantomimed and Posed 


Pantomimes by Grace B. Faxon; Poses by Susie Stallings 


The demand for a book of pantomimed songs has 


been so insistent that 
meet the call. 


ing of all entertainment features. 
book has ever before been attempted by any pub- 
lisher; that is, to give a beautifully illustrated book 
of pantomimes at a price within the reach of all. 


There Are More Than Fifty Exquisite Photographic Poses 

The songs treated are: Lead, Kindly Light; Abide with Me; My 
Kentucky Home; Comin’ Thro’ the Rye; America; My Faith 
Looks Up to Thee ; Home, Sweet Home; Nearer, My God to Thee; 
The Holy City ; Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean. 

Any program given in observance of a schoolroom holiday will be 
greatly enriched by the use of a pantomimed song. 

Every teacher is bound, sooner or later, to own a copy of this 
beautiful book so why not place your order now and make sure of 
having it to use when the need arises? 

Price 30 Cents, postpaid. 
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A pantomimed song is the most appeal- 
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Compiled and ar- 


The Year’s Entertainments sensea(ty "née 


The 
contents of this book are arranged under complete programs for differ- 
ent grades, appropriate to the month or for various Holidays, Birth- 
days, or other Special Occasions. With these programs as a basis, the 
book provides a vast amount of Entertainment Material, made up of 
Recitations, Songs, Music, Dialogues, Tableaux, Memory Gems, with 
Directions to Teachers, Hints for Decoration, etc. While the arrange- 
mentis based on various complete programs, the material can be used 
in many other ways, either in connection with set programs or other- 
wise, as desired. It is an ideal book for teachers of rural and elemen- 
tary schools. 

The Index is printed complete and gives in alphabetical arrange- 
i titles of the more than six hundred selections contained in 
the . 

Character of Contents. Great care has been exercised that only the 
choicest and most approved selections should appear in this book, with 
the result that a rare collection of entertainment material is presented. 
A large number of selections appear for the first time in a general col- 
lection, as they are protected by copyright and could be used only by 


consent of author or publisher, 
No matter what other Entertainment Books you have you need this, yet with this book little 
else in this line would really be needed, for it aims to and does supply an abundance of material 


for any occasion, 


The Year’s Entertainments is complete in one volume of 364 ae column pages (page size 


5'4 x 84 inches) well bound in silk cloth, 


Price $1.00, postpaid. 





Little Plays and Exercises—In Three Volumes 


Each volume of this series contains twelve or more delightful short Plays and Exercises, 
Music. 
plays and principally adapted for younger pupils. 


with Drills, Marches and 


Some 


Written by authors especially qualified for preparing school 
Every play has been tried and proved before 


publication in this form, The following is a list of those playsin each volume which are suitable 
for use during the winter and spring months: 


Little Plays and Exercises—Vol. No. 1 
Price, paper covers, 35 cents. 

The Rainy Daisies and Parasols—Songs and 

drills for both boys and girls, 


Any number of children. 


Mother Goose Convention—Mother Goose and 
many ofthe characters made famous by her. 

20 or more. 

Fairy Sunshine—Several children costumed as 
flowers, and others with water pots and rakes. 
Much singing to familiar airs, ending with fine 

30 girls and boys, 

A garden play in the fairy 

13 boys, 


Bright, catchy music. 


drilland march. 
The Flower’s Party— 
land of flowers. 9 girls, 
Mother Goose Party—Very 
and costume. 


The Fairies’ Revelry—Brownies, 

Fairy Queen, Harpers,Goblins, ete. 18 or more. 
Little Mothers— Very pretty entertainment for 
Six separate pieces, dialogues, pan- 


little ones, 
tomimes, songs, etc., introd 


Red, 
for 12, 18 or 24 girls. 


Also 4 other plays suitable for other seasons 


of the year. 


Little Plays and Exercises—Vol. No. 2 
Price, paper covers, 35 cents 
Mother Earth’s Party—Arbor Day Play. 
Arbor Day and Mother 
Earth, Children represent flowers and trees. 
pupils, 
Queen—Two scenes. 


girls represent April, 


Bird Day Exercise—12 
The May 
boys ; more for chorus, 


May Day Drill—13 children, representing May 


Queen and the months, 
The Old 
girls and 7 boys. 


Arbor Day Wishes—Songs and drill. 
or4dboys: 2childreuas Fairies. 
Mother’s Visiting—2 girls and 3 boys. 


Each child has little to learn, 


White and Blue—A beautiful ribbon drill 


Woman Who Lived in a Shoe-4 


The Magic Charm—5 girls and 1 boy. 

Rhoecus—Three acts. Rhoecus, fairy, bumpie nee 
and 6 boys. Twenty minutes. 

The Enchanted Schoolroom—A bout 30 children 
representing readers, music books, pencils and 
other things found in'the schoolroom, Songs to 
familiar tunes. 

Also 8 other plays suitable for other seasons 
of the year. 


Little Plays and Exercises—Vol. No. 3 
Price, paper covers, 35 cents. 

The Golden fey —Sense in Story Book Land, 
with the Pied Piper and some familiar Mother 
Goose Characters. 120r more children, 

Modern Minutemen. By Willis N. Bugbee. A 
Washington Birthday dialogue. 14 characters. 

Lincoln Exercise. By Lettie Sterling. Drill and 
march, 14 characters, 

An Arbor Day Panorama—Flower Girls, Over- 
all Boys and Sunbonnet Girls. Any number. 
The Picnic Party—For primary children. Rain- 
bow children, songs, marches. 13 or more, 
Choosing a Valentine. Bright and amusing 

dialogue. Six characters, 

The Fairy Garden—Robert Louis Stevenson ex- 
ercise, 17 or more, 

February Fairies. By S. Emily Potter. A 
unique and pleasing play for primary children, 
15 characters, 

Sees 8 and Toads—Fairy tale dramatized. 

or 

8 girls and 7 Robin Hood’s Party—Introducing the Merry 
Men, Red Riding Hood, Bo-Peap. Songs and 
marches. 12 girls, or less: 12 boys, or more. 

Number in Verse—A short exercise for any 
number up to 12, 

Vacation Time. By Laura R. Smith. 
and recitations, for 10 or more. 

Also 5 other plays suitable for other seasons 
of the year. 


With music, 


simple in dialogue 


Fays, Elves, 


ucing dolls in each. 


Three 


Dialogue 
8 girls, 3 . 





Se The little plays contained in the above three volumes 
are also supplied in separate booklets at 10 cents each. 
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Choice Pieces for Primary Pupils. Written espec-. 
ially for young pupils by such popular writers as 
Virginia Baker, Susie M. Best, Maude M, Grant, 
Bertha E. Bush, Mary Baily and others, Most of 
the selections are of only four, eight, twelve or six. 
teen lines. Something especially appropriate for 
every month, and those suitable for any time or oc. 
casion, Brightest and most usable collection pub- 
lished, Price 25c. 

Choice School Speaker. This splendid book is 
made up largely of pieces written especially for 
schoolroom purposes and thus possesses particularly 
good qualities. It embraces many adapted for 
special days and seasons, ‘These have all been tried 
and proved good. 25c. 

District-School Dialogues. By Marie Irish. This 
isa collection of twenty-five new and original hu- 
morous dialogues, dealing with situations which will 
find their greatest appeal in rural schools and be ap- 
preciated by rural audiences, The dialogues have 
been written to include various numbers of children 
of allages, being designed to meet the special con- 
ditions of the country schovl, A few simple hints 
on their presentation are also given, 130 pages, 
Price, 30 cents. 

Emblem of Freedom. A flag song with plenty of 
action, A fitting tribute to Old Glory. Solo or chorus, 
Words by Elizabeth F, Guptill, music by Harry 
Carleton Eldridge. 25 cents, 

Drills and [arches. Kook. Full explanations ac- 
company each drill, so that even in the hands of an 
inexperienced teacher the entertainment will prove 
asuccess, The following titles suggest the variety 
and effectiveness of this practical book: Hoop Drill 
and March—for sixteen girls ; Waiter Drill, for eight 
girls; Doll Drill, for any number of little girls; New 
Tambourine Drill, for twelve girls; Drill of the 
Little Patriots ; Broom Drill; Umbrella March ; 
Dumb-bell Drill; Mother Goose Medley; Dairy 
Maid’s Drill; New Fan Drill; Burlesque Fan Drill 
(boys); Lily March and Song. 30cents, 

Little Folks’ Budget, The. By MarielIrish. The 
rhymes are appropriate to the sentiments and lan- 
guage of children, the ‘“‘business’” is natural and 
easy. The sayings are not too “old.” Full direc- 
tions. Contains 31 Recitations for Tiny Tots, 20 
Motion Songs, Dialogues and Exercises, 7 Drills and 
Marches including: Number March; Left March; 
Fairy Drill; George Washington Drill; Flower 
Drill; Candle Drill. 30 cents. 


Popular Recitations and 
How to Recite Them 


A Collection of Lessons in Expression— 
By Grace B. Faxon 


Every piece in “Popular Recitations” is a star 
piece, and has been tested and proved by noted read- 
ers, The ““Talks’”’ accompanying each selection are 
written in clear, concise style. Instruction is given 
almost line by line, word by word ; no pause, gesture 
or inflection too trivial for notice. They furnish a 
complete guide for rendering the selections given 
and are equally valuable to the student for self- 
study or the teacher for instruction. Students of 
Elocution will also find them invaluable, Included 
in the collection are several songs arranged for pan- 
tomimes, with full directions for their production, 
These pantomimes properly produced, are popular 
features wherever used, and their introduction ina 
work of this character will be widely appreciated 
and made use of. 

The following are the selections in this volume: 
Nearer, My God, to Thee (Pantomime); Bobby Shaftoe; 
Flash—The Fireman’s Story; 1 Have Drunk My Last Glass; 
An Order for a Picture; Indeperdence Bell; The Fireman; 
How to Burn a Heap; To a Waterfowl; Jerry; Jesus, Lover 
of My Soul (Pantomime); The Ride of Jennie McNeal; Why 
Should the Spirit of Mortal Be Proud; The First Thanks- 
giving; In the Signal Box; John Maynard; On the Rappa- 
hannock; Somebody’s Mother; The Last Rose of Summer 
(Pantomime); College Oil Cans; Tom; Curfew Must Not 
Ring Tonight; Little Rocket’s Christmas; Kate Shelley; 
Home, Sweet Home (Pantomime); Rock of Ages (Panto- 
mime); How He Saved St. Michael’s; The Leak in the Dike; 
Karl the Martyr; Barbara Frietchie; The Bells; The Little 
Fireman; The American Revolution. 

Price, paper bound, 40 cents, postpaid. 
Cloth bound, 75 cents, postpaid. 


Just a Bit of Cloth, but It’s Red, White and 
Blue. A most popular flag song. Rousing melody 
and true ring to the words, and good for patriotic 
meetings of all kinds. 25 cents. 

Little Soldier and. the Red Cross Maid, The. 
Good juvenile duets are hard to find, and this one is 
better than a good one. Written for a boy and girl 
and sure to please. 25 cents 

Public Schools Will Make Us True Americans, 
The, A sentiment expressed in song carries addi- 
tional weight. For program or schoolroom use, It 
is written for 4 children and chorus, 25 cents, 

Sailor Lad, The, a New March Song. By Jessie 
Palmer Pierce. Ringing with patriotism, enthu- 
siastic insentiment, possessing an irresistible swing. 
A dandy song for marching. Alwaysahit. 25cents, 

She Wears a Cross — Her Sleeve. Youall know 
ner—-the Red Cross girl. This song is a worthy trib- 
ute to — noble women, A tuneful melody. Price, 

25 cen 

Specialty Butertainments for Little Folks. By 
Edith F, A. U. Painton, This book is just what the 
title indicates; a collection of specialty entertain. 
ments for the little folks. It contains fifteen new 
and novel entertainments for children of the pri- 
mary grades, as follows: Howdy Do!, Good-Night, 
The Doll Show, Selling the Baby, Bob's T hanksgiv- 
ing Party, The Little Gossips, Crowning the Nation’s 
King, Hello Bill!, Schoolroom Fairies, The Sewing 
Society, Little Men, The Women of To-morrow, The 
Snowflakes, Good-bye, All! The Tots’ Good-night, 
120 pages. Price, 30 cents. 

Wiant’s Drills, By Lucia 

M. Wiant, Supervisor of 

Elocution and Physical 

Culture, Dayton, Ohio, 

Schools. Yankee Doodle 

Drill — Flower Drill— 

Marching through Geor- 

gia,twodrills,primaryand 

advanced,— Wand Drill— 

Red, White and Blue Drill 

—Aesthetic Drill or Pos- 

ings—Flag Drill—Broom- 

stick Drill—Cadet Drill. 

Each drill so fully and 

clearly ex plained that it be- 

comes a pleasure to teach 
pupils these attractive 
gymnastics. 25 cents. 

. S.A. Will Finda Way, The. Thissong will make 

vou proud of your Uncle Sam if you are not already. 

He has ulways been able to “find a way” out of his 

troubles. Price, 25 cents. 
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This cream is distinguished from ordinary “face 
creams’ by the fact that it contains certain qualities 
that give health to the skin. It does more than 
merely cleanse and soften. It helps your skin to 
health-beauty. For 25 years it has been used by 
particular women the world over. No other can 
win them from Ingram’s Milkweed Cream. 

“Just to show the proper glow” use Ingram’s 
Rouge. Delicately perfumed. Safe. Comes in 
solid cake. No porcelain. Three shades. 50c. 


Send us 10c in stamps for our ‘Guest Room Package 

containing Ingram’s Face Powder and Rouge in novel 

eed packets, and Milkweed Cream, Zodenta 
‘ooth Powder, and Perfume in Guest Room saieieg 


) 
Frederick F. Ingram Company 
Windsor, Ont. 65 Tenth St., Detroit, Mich. 


KEEPS SHOES SHAPELY 
HIDES LARGE. JOINTS 
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= WOMEN TRIAL = 





Affords instant relief for bunions and large joints, 
hides irregularities of foot form, Worn in any shoe ; 
no larger size ay Over one half million in 
use, ASk your shoe dealer or druggist. Write 
today for special free trial offer. No pay if norelief, 
State size of shoes and if for right or left foot. 
THE FISCHER MANUFACTURING CO., 

First Nati 1 Bank Buildi Dept. 34, Milwaukee, Wis. 


A Good Bookcase 


for the price of a good book! 
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Ge UNIVERSAL BOOKCASE 


Endorsed by Over 100,000 Users 


Made for and universally used in the finest homes, 
offices and schools throughout the country. They 
are made in sections, combining practical utility, 
economy and attractive appearance, Above style is 
beautifully finished in SODID OAK with non-bind- 
ing-disappearing glass doors; price: top $1.50, leg 
base $1.75—combination complete $9.25. Other styles 
and grades with and without doors at correspond- 
ingly low prices, On orders of $10.00 and over we pay 
freight; freight equalized to extreme western states. 
Shipped direct from.factory ON APPROVAL andat 
siderabl ing TO YOU, Our product, prices 
and methods will interest you, Write for new Cata- 
logue 24A, 
The C. J ; Lundstrom | Mfg. Co., Little Falls, mats 
Frere. Settee: Flatiron Bldg.. New" York City 

















NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


The Well Dressed Teacher 


By Leonne De Chambrey 


This department, The Well Dressed 
Teacher, is being conducted in a spirit 
of loving service. Its aim is to do its 
“bit”? to assist the public school teachers 
of United States to dress becomingly, ap- 
propriately, economically, and artistic- 
ally. Only the teacher who knows how 
to take the very best of her personal ap- 
pearance can exert the highest influence 
of which she is capable on the lives of the 
children under her care, who are to be 
the future citizens of this great republic, 
or on the community in which she lives. 


Patriotism and New Clothes 


The following statement taken from | 
the January issue of ‘‘The General Fed- | 


eration Magazine,’’ the official organ of 
the General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
will be of interest to all patriotic women 
who want to look well and at the same 


time do their patriotic duty in helping to | 


win the war. 

Mrs. Belle Armstrong Whitney, 
fashion counsel for the American 
textile mills, who has crossed the 
Atlantic eighteen times since the 
war began, says it is the war-time 
duty of every woman to live as nor- 
mally as possible, to dress as nor- 
mally, and to spend as normally, to 
do her part in keeping business going 








Suit of Aviation Model 


as usual. ‘*Women are the greatest 
buyers in America. And if all wo- 
men, all at once, stopped spending 
every cent of money they could man- 
age to save, because some sentimen- 
talist had convinced them that was 
the true patriotism, it would spell 
disaster all through the business 
world. The merchants in your town 
and my town would go bankrupt. 
Factory doors would close. ‘lhe 
wheels of general business would 
cease to go round. Thousands and 
thousands of men and women would 
be out of work. The panic would 
reach the outposts of commerce and 
industry everywhere. No! To dis- 
rupt the business world is not patri- 
otism. But,’’ she adds, ‘‘women can 
show their patriotism by helping 
their merchants to help general busi- 
ness to live and prosper through the 
days of war. They can help to steady 
business by prompting a great wave 
of common sense in dress, simple 
styles and clothes of lasting value 
and beauty, rather than by any hys- 
teria of sudden retrenchment.”’ 
What the women of France and 
England have done to keep the equi- 
poise of industry and the body social 
in these four years of the European 
war, while their men were fighting 
in the trenches, offers a valiant ex- 
ample to the women of America. 








A Stroll through the Shops 


To-day let us begin our stroll in the 
lingerie department. A woman could 
never find a bet- 
ter cure for a fit 
of the blues than 
to array herself 
in dainty under- 
garments. The 
delicate shell 
pink, soft crepe 


ive envelope or 
combination gar- 
ments, and 


stitching and a 
dainty Empire 
wreath embroid- 
ered in French 
colorings are 
good to look up- 
on. The teacher 
who cannot af- 
ford to buy all 
she would like of 
these charming 
garments is inspired to follow some of 
the ideas she finds shown in them. 

One feels the need of coining new de- 
scriptive words for the present day 
underwear for women—‘‘cami-knicks’’ 
would suggest the construction of one 
clever combination, a camisole and a pair 
of knickerbockers cut in one, and minus 
all needless fullness, yet with all the room 
necessary. This nameless garment was 





Dressy Crepe Blouse 





materials, made | 
up into attract- | 


trimmed with | 
simple hem-| 


shown in both flesh color and white, and | 


had a dainty embroidered spray in tints 
of blue, rose, light green, and gold; nar- 
row valenciennes lace trimmed the edges. 


Undergarments in these days are not | 


over-burdened with lace, except in rare 
cases. All one sees is fine edgings, and, 


of course, the beautiful and durable hand- | 


made yokes and trimmings, such as tat- 

ting and crocheted laces, especially the 

filet patterns in crocheted lace. With a 

few yards of crepe in pink, baby-blue, 

or white, one can fashion a number of 

dainty undergarments at small cost. 
(Continued on page 69) 


Lesson Plan in Geography 
(Continued from page 39) 

4. Of what use to Germany is the Kiel 
Canal in time of peace? In war time? 
5. By what two rivers can Germany 
ship manufactured guods from the in- 
terior to the North Sea? 

6. Name five manufactured products of 
Germany. 

7. For what is Hamburg noted? Essen? 

8. Give two reasons why Germany has 
become a great commercial nation. 


LESSON X 
(Picture Study and Composition) 

As the set of stereoscopes in use in our 
school contains only twenty-four stereo- 
scopes, the class is divided into two di- 
visions; each division spending half of 
the lesson period looking at pictures, and 
the other half of the period writing a 
composition. 

First twenty minutes: 
Division I: Look at selected pictures 
showing: 
(1) Life in Germany. 
(2) A trip up the Rhine to Switzer- 
land. 
(3) Life and scenery in Switzerland. 

Division Il: Write a composition on 
the subject: “My Trip up the Rhine to 
Switzerland.’’ 
topics, and write one paragraph on each: 

1. The Castles that I Saw. 

2. The Story of the ‘‘Mouse Tower. ’’ 

3. Other Interesting Sights along the 
Rhine. : 

(A chapter on the above subject was 
previously read as home work. ) 

NOTE: 1. The preceding two lessons were re- 











No Political 
Axes to Grind 


The Christian Science 
Monitor —the international 
daily newspaper—has no po- 
litical axes to grind. Its con- 
cept of its responsibility is not 
limited by partisan affiliations. 
Its endeavor is to support and 
protect every rightecus ac- 
tivity expressed individually 
or nationally. It is also ready 
to risk the displeasure of even 
the most humanly powerful 
interests and systems, in 
order that the light of publi- 
city shall penetrate their mo- 
tives and actions. 


The Christian Science 
Monitor is on general sale 
throughout the world at 
news stands, hotels and 
Christian Science reading- 
rooms at 3c a copy. A 
monthly trial subscription by 
mail anywhere in the world 
for 75c, asample copy on re- 
quest. 


THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 
PUBLISHING SOCIETY 
BOSTON U.S. A. 
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IN ADVANCE 
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Get this wonderful 
Ranger Motorbike 


, style and equip- 
advance payment. 
e'll send you Big Bicycle 
Book from which to choose the bicycle and 
equipment you want. We'll alsw sead you 


$500 i" Free 


with bicycle, No strings to this propo- 
sition. We ship bicycle on request— 
freight prepaid. If you consider it the 
classiest, epeediest bike you ever saw— 
ly keep it, or return it within 30 days after 
i arrival at our expense. No obligation or 
charge for riding. Write today sure. 
MEAD CYCLE COMPANY 
. A-28 Chicago, Ulinois 














Make 


Short 


Stories 


Money Writing 


News Items, Photoplays, Poems, ete. Good Pay, 


ee Information, 


Free I (dvess 
UNITED PRESS SYNDICATE, LosAngeles 





How to Be Strong 
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ON’ 'l accept 


Pupils use the following | 


viewed the following week, The pictures of Swit- | 


zerland were shown in this lesson as a preparation 
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ill-health, low 
spirits, excessive flesh 
or unnatural thinness 
as a permanent afflic- 
tion. The moststubborn 
ailment, nine times in 
ten,can be overcome,and 
any woman can be made 
to weighexactly whatshe 


should— easily, quickly, 
inexcpensively—without 
>: drugs—all in the privacy 
of her room, 
That's a broad claim, 
But I can prove it. Lhave 
reduced 40,000 of the most 
cultured women and 
built up as many more If you have any of the fol- 
in the privacy of their lowing derangements, runa & 


for the next week’s work on Switzerland, which is | = 


approached naturally in the next lesson through the 
reading aloud by pupils of some of the best above- 
mentioned compositions, and also through the pupils’ 
discussions of the pictures that they have examined. 
2. The reason for the peculiar arrangement of les- 
sons and assignments in this plan is the fact that the 
system in our school isa departmental one, and the 
teacher has arranged her work so that the pupils 
need a study period for geography only twice a week, 
—i. e., on Tuesdays and Thursdays. “Development 
lessons ’’are given on Mondays, Wednesdays and Fri- 
days, and “recitation lessons’’ only on Tuesdays and 
Thursdays. The teacher realizes that this lesson 
plan is full of flaws, but prefers to present a truth- 
ful report of what actually happened, rather than 
an idealized version of what might have happened. 
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rooms—scientifically— 


Without Drugs 

I will send you letters of endorse. 
ment from eminent physicians and 
tell you how If would treat you. 

Physicians endorse my work— 
their wives and daughters are my 
pupils. 

Don’t let writing a letter stand 
between you and GOOD HEALTH, 
ANIMATION, Correet Weight 
and » Perfect Figure. Write 
me how—today—while this subject 
is uppermost. Tell me in confi- 
dence whether you euffer from any 
of the ailments listed here, and I 
will tell you how J can help you. 


line through it and send it 
to me: 
Excess Flesh in any part of 


ody 
Thin Bust, Chest, Neck or 
Arms 


Round Shoulders 
Incorrect Standing 
Incorrect Walking 
Poor Complexion 
oor Circulation 


Lame Headache 
Sleeplessness 

Lack of Reserve 
Nervousness Irritability 
Constipation Indigestion 
Dizziness Weakness 
Rheumatism Colds 
‘Torpid Liver 


Malassimilation 


Susanna Cocroft 
Dept. 30 624 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 

















TEACHERS: We want to send you these books for ten days’ examination at our expense 
in order that you may decide whether or not they are exactly suited to your individual needs. There is only one way to 
judge as to the value and helpfulness of any book or set of books and that is by subjecting them to the test of actual use. 
We want you to apply this test to these books. Order them sent on approval. Keep and use them ten days and if they 
do not stand the test, notify us and we will send postage for their return. Use Order Blank below. SEND NO CASH. 


} } VERY teacher, no matter how well 
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Each Volume 9x12 Inches qualified by training and experience, 

Full Baby feels the need of every available source 

Seal Keratol of help and information supplying new ideas 

Bindin and suggestions for carrying on the daily 
9 work of the schoolroom. 

It is with a view to supplying this need that 
Practical Methods, Aids and Devices for Teachers has 
been prepared. In these books, teachers are given 
the result of the best thought, the best talent and 
the years of experience of many successful teachers, 
all of them specialists in their respective branches. 

The chief ambition of the publishers in the 
production of Practical Methods, Aids and Devices 
nn for Teachers has been to provide a work of the 

greatest possible value and usefulness to teachers 


in grade and rural schools and at a price so reason- 


| | : e 
(| i | able and on terms so easy that any teacher can 
PRACTICAL i i 1 procure it. ‘Thousands of sets of these books have 
i ; i : ) been sold and we hear nothing but expressions of 
VOLUME I—Reading, Arithmetic, Spelling, Language, 
FOR TF ACHERS Geography, History, Hygiene, Physical Education, 
; 1 VOLUME II—Agriculture, Nature Study, Story Tell- 
VOLUME l 2 ; ing, Dramatization, Drawing, Writing, Seat Work, 


() F ; ‘ approval from those who are using them. 
agen Alps aw VIC | | 14 SUBJECTS TREATED ] 
| Gymnastics and Games, Picture Study. 
Domestic Science, Plays and Exercises, Recitations. 
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Each of the above subjects is treated in the 
most practical and helpful manner possible. The 
contents comprise over 400 topics and more than 
500 illustrations. The teacher can turn to any of 
the various departments in full confidence of being 
able to find just the material needed for her use. 


all ail In providing 
Practical---Usable—Helpful () royici7s 
for these books the aim has been to make them 
thoroughly practical. Every subject has been given 
the most careful consideration, so that the ideas pre- 
sented may be of the greatest use and helpfulness. 


More than 500 engravings, inter- 
Illustrations spersed throughout the books, 
splendidly and effectively illustrate the text. The 








War Time Cooperation 


War times are strenuous times. Everyone is called upon to 
do a bit more in many ways thanordinarily. We realize that many 
teachers are using money in the interest of the Red Cross, the Y. 
M. C. A., in the purchase of the Liberty Bonds, Thrift Stamps and 
War Savings Certificates and in various other ways, even to the 
extent of depriving themselves of needed equipment in their work. 

We know of some teachers who have expressed their desire to own a set of 
tesco ——e — and Devices for Teachers but who have refrained from 
purchasing the books in order that they might do these other things, and we 

I’ commend them for their patriotism. ald a is ee by alarge number of 
: : : ‘ : ti intings, selected hei 

It is our desire, however, to make it possible for teachers to continue their ee hc ee ee needed sis Denes tes, 
efforts poy these various directions and,at the same time procure and have = tion has several pages of plates in colors, 
the use of these most helpful books. By way of cooperation, we shall be glad , | i 
to send Practical Methods, Aids and Devices for Teachers on approval as is our , Size, Printing, Binding, Ete. precucel 
custom and if you should decide to retain them, you need send us only $1.00 on i .@ «Aids and Devices for Teachers consists of two vol- 
the 15th of the month following their receipt and defer the payment of the bal- if 1 umes, each 9x12 inches. There are 256 pages in 
ance until the 15th of next November. These terms apply either to orders for Bf] each volume with two ten-inch columns to thepage. The contents 
the books in combination with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans or for the books | @ei = are equal to four ordinary 350-page books. The text is printed 
alone. (See Prices and Terms of Payment below.) ; i inexceptionally readable type on a heavy weight book paper, 

7 x : : A i especially made to secure the quality and finish necessary to pro- 

Under these conditions, certainly there is no teacher but who can afford to : | Stee nee ee. Seene ee sony es? reagan 

. . . . = giving an unusually attractive appearance and the durability es- 

Gazing the rewinder of thie school yest '™ > Pensh® Of Chsir so. RAR seas boks eae toe Golly we foro ng period ot Tn 
‘ . itle is stamped in gold. 


| Prices and Easy Terms 


The Price of the two volume set of Practical 
Methods, Aids and Devices for Teachers in com- 
bination with a year’s subscription to Normal 
Instructor-Primary Plans is $6.00 payable $1.00 
on the 15th of the month following date of 
order and $5.00 on the 15th of next November. Teachers 
who prefer to remit in one payment on the 15th of the month 
following date of order are allowed la discount of 50 cents, 
making the net cash price $5 


The Price of the Books Alone is $5.00 payable $1.00 
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5 72 P. ages Each Book — a See a ye $4.00 on the 15th aan 
Over 500 Mlustrations Weighs 3 Mase | iniiton the sin ofthe jonth flowing date of order, mak 
x 4 ka If you wish to 
Use This Order Blank—Send No Cash S en d No ( aS examine Practical 
F. A. OWEN PUB. CO., Dansville, N. Y. “et Ree 1918 Methods, Aids and 


Y hi 1 (all ch id) t ddr. bel PRA ° ° ° ° ° 
METHODS, AIDS AND DEVICES FOR TEACHERS, complete in tee volumes and ? Devices*for Teachers with a view to purchasing the books if 
enter my subscription to NORMAL INSTRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS for one year at ° ° ° ° 
your special combination rate of $6.00. ; they are found satisfactory in every respect, sign and mail 

i ts ti t t . e . 
: pavmrent as follows: $1.00 on the fifteenth of next month and $5.00 Ga the fifteenth of | tO us at once the accompanying Order Blank. The books will 
next November or to remit the cash price of $5.50 on the fifteenth of neat month if I prefer. be immediately sent to you charges prepaid 
9 eo 


If not satisfactory, I agree to advise you to that effect within ten days of the receipt of 


the books, in which case you will send stamps for their return and cancel this order. Y O U I Ll KE N O RI 


Ee ier STEERS Ie ROL er NOON OM PR eT oc Ly LR oe RC 
If the books are not satisfactory return them at our expense. 











Te ge EE EE, PE EID oh EIS YE RETR NT. eR eke eR Ee ee 

RO ee ae Le Wee ay rey If satisfactory keep and pay for them on easy terms as provided. 
SPECIAL PRICE FOR THE BOOKS ALONE. If you wish to obtain Practical Methods, Terms and conditions all clearly stated in order blank. 

Ais 7 spovioes gos wn — pyepe me the price m bag in ae ype ¢ $4.50 We want you tos th k Sj d i] d bl k d 

cash, se the abo t moaify it triki u! e ® 

iy, Sieseeseers rier ad ecaneoh chongs Scoien eede es Maser y ee the books, Sign and mail order blank today 








price of $5.50 to $4.50. F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. 
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Nervous Disorders 


indicate a lack of phosphates 
upon which the body depends 
for health and activity 





The nervous system is nourished by 
the phosphatic salts, assimilatedfrom 
the food. When overwork or mental 
strain causes a depletion of the phos- 
phates, the nerve-strength is weak- 
ened, and headache, brain-fag or 

eneral debility usually follows. 

henever there is & nervous break- 
down, an adequate supply of phos- 
phates aids to restore tone and 
strength. The essential phosphates 
are available in Horsford’s Acid Phos- 
phate, asuccessful remedy fornervous 
disorders. Itis highly beneficial, as 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


renews the supply of phosphates 

necessary to healthy conditions 
Sold by Druggists Send for Free Booklet 
Rumtord Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 


G-46 6-16 


COSTS YOU NOTHING 


If we cannot convert your Olé 
Braid Hat into an exact duplicate 
of any one o' over 150 NEW shapes, 
and Refinish it like New—at a frac- 
tion of its original cost. This 
sounds too good to be true—but 
our catalog will convince you. 
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Permanent Job—$75 to Start 
Rapid Advancement 


ar-made vacancies in our sales 


Cleveland, Ohio 
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tising business 
sman’s sa Is $2. 
petlonoa necoseaty. All'yog need 
Feambition and 5 ITE 
You must bea draftex- TODAY 


empt. Si ail Adv.Co. 
Candler Bidg., New York,N.Y. 
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5 i Down and $39° Monthly 


Buys the HARRIS VISIBLE 
TYPEWRITER 


Ten cents @ day makes you the 
owner of this brand new, standard 
size business typewriter. Save $40. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Quiet, 

speedy action. Universal key- 
Over board. Always visible writing. A 
1.000 in wonderfully strong and durable 
Gaily use in our offices. typewriter sold on easy terms— 
like rent, Ten days’ trial, Write today for free Harris 
Catalog No. 76N4% 


Sears, Roebuck and Co. Chicago. 








choice; lyear, 

A. Star Needlework Journal 2 50%scainps: 

foreign-land stories, $1.00 a year; 

B. Everyland trial-copy for three 2cent stamps, 
0. NEEDLECRAFT, 12 months for 35 cents stamps. 

Address: JAMES SENIOR, LAMAR, MISSOURI 


TEA CHERS —_‘7'o meet Gov’t requirements 


for Income Tax Schedule every 
farmer should have my FARMERS’ MANUAL AND COM- 
PLETE ACCOUNTBOOK. Hustlers clearing $7 daily. 
Outyit Free. Prof, Nichols, Box F.N., Naperville, Il. 


WRITE NEWS ITEMS: 


and short stories. Experience unnecessary; ‘details free 
Press Reporting Syndicate, 500 St. Louis, Mo. 


EMBLEMS of EVERY 
Class Pins pEscrirtion. Two 
catalogs FREE for the asking. Pin shown 
here with any letters, numerals, orcolors. Sterling 
Silver or Rolled Gold Plate, 30c. ea. or $3.00 per doz. 


UNION EMBLEM CO., 579 Greiner Building, Palmyra, Pa. 
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“Watch-Your-English” 
Handbooks 


Four up-to-date little volumes, 

arranged by the editors of ““The 
Standard Dictionary.”” Depend- 
able and sure guides to the cor- 
rection of many common faults 
in English speech and writing. | 
Always ready with the correct 
answers to the little “‘puzzlers”” 
in English which come upevery { 














day. Four volumes each com- 2 
lete in itself: “Saulty Dic- HELPFUL 
ion,” how to correct it—“‘Bet- HUNTS 








ter Say,”’ wa) eS ~ improve your 
language—“ Foreign rases 
in daily use—“Helpful Hints” 
toward better English. Cloth, 
25c each, or all four in neat box 
for 75c. We pay carriage. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. 














NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Nature Stories 
(Continued from page 36) 


with all your troubles if the days are hot 
and long. All through the winter I have 
taken care of you wild things and made 
you so strong that you could live through 
anything, but now I must go to the farm- 
er and give him the kind of weather that 
he needs. Poor fellow, he can’t do a 
thing unless I help him, and he has half a 
dozen little ones to feed, too. Farewell, 
my children. Be good boys and girls, and 
see that you have a good report for me 
when I come back to you in the autumn.’”’ 

So saying, she shouldered her hoe, and 
with her watering-pot in hand, strode off 
toward the open fields where the farmer 
was swinging his hat to welcome her, 
and all ready to put his plow into the 
— as soon as she should give the 
word. 





How to Teach Children about 
Potatoes 
(Continued from page 40) 


toes about as large as one’s finger ends. 
Run-out potatoes result from failure to 
select good seed tubers from year to year 
over a period of many years. Iftheseed 
potatoes were carefully selected each 
year, there would be no such thing as 
run-out potatvues. 

A tuber with its seed end—the small 
end where the eyes are closest together 
—presenting a drawn out, pinched ap- 
pearance should not be planted. Suchan 
appearance is indicative of a run-out 
condition. 

Next month I will tell you how to treat 
potato tubers for diseases, how to pre- 


pare the ground for planting them, and | 


how to plant them. 





Short Methods for Example Work 


(Continued from page 46) 


Take 2567 divided by 391: 83 divided into 
25 gives 8 Itis readily seen that the 
quotient cannot be greater than 8, but 
because there is a large number next to 
the 8, which would necessitate a large 
figure to ‘‘carry,’’ it might be too large; 
it might have to be lessened by one or 
two figures. In this case the quotient 
must be reduced two figures; it will be 
6. Thiscan beand should be determined 
by inspection: merely note that the ‘‘car- 
rying’’ figure from the 9 would be large. 
After multiplying and subtracting, the 
division of the first figure of the divisor 
into the first figure of the dividend is re- 
peated, then follows the usual procedure. 

This method of solving long division is 
of the greatest importance. Very few 











pupils are quick or accurate in long di- | 


vision; they are slow and clumsy, and 
this method persisted in soon becomes 
easy and short. It is greatly to be pre- 
ferred over the old way of endeavoring 
to divide all the figures of the divisor 
into all the figures of the dividend, then 
multiplying the entire divisor by the 
guess figure several times, indeed, often 
going through the next step—subtract- 
ing—before discovering the error. The 
old long division—the customary long di- 
vision—is often worked over really two or 
three times, whereas it should be solved 
quickly and correctly the first time, with- 
out writing down a single figure except 
the right one. No scratch paper is needed, 
no tentative multiplying or subtracting. 
This short method of division is so suc- 
cessful that it is well worth all the care 
and attention required to learn it. 





The National Committee of Patriotie 
Societies awarded the first prize of a $50 
Liberty Bond to Morris Wolf, of the 
Business High School, Washington, in 
the high school essay contest, on the 
subject ‘‘Why There Should be a Lib- 
erty Bond in Every Home.’’ Some 3,000 
essays were submitted from schools 
throughout the country. 


SHORT STORY WRITING 


Personally taught by famous author of Stories—Plays— 
Text-books. Send for free copy of his book “The Short Road.” 


HENRY ALBERT PHILLIPS 
Dept. W, 


25 W. 42nd St., New York City 

’ ite Selling the 
Teachers’ Summer Profits Sees the 
Brushes, Auto Washers, Brown Beauty, Adjustable 
Floor Mops, Dustless Dusters, and other specialties, 
Big Line. Fast Sellers. Write Today. 
Silver-Chamberlin Co., Dept.¥, Clayton, N. J. 











| The hats harmonize with the suits. 


The Well Dressed Teacher 


(Continued from page 67) 


Petticoats of narrow ribbed pique sim- 
ply scalloped at the bottom seem to fill 
a need in the line of utility ‘‘petties.”’ 

Nearly every woman feels wardrobe 
poor unless she has a new bright spring 
suit. 
ture emerges from 
the winter’s rig- 
ors it creates for 
itself the gayest 
garments. Sud- 
denly we find our- 
selves in the suit 
section of our fa- 
vorite shop; we 
look and admire 
and ponder; all 
are good—blue 
ones, tan ones, 
green ones, and 
mixed ones are in- 
spected. We have 
here illustrated 
two suits; one on 
page 67, modeled 
after the suits 
used by aviators, 
is designed for a 
woman who likes 
to model her 
clothes in harmony with the clothing 
worn by our soldier boys; the suit on this 
page represents a conservative suit fora 
woman with a taste for standard styles. 
The 
turban goes with the aviation suit, and 
@ woman who has a hat like the one 
shown with the standard suit has a hat 
which ean be worn in spring, summer, or 
early autumn, and with any street dress. 

The new spring suits call for blouses. 
Many dainty and practical designs are 
in the shops. The blouses illustrated on 
the pages were designed to be worn with 
the suits shown here. The first blouse 
is meant for more dressy occasions, and 
is made of georgette crepe of the same 
color as the suit or of a harmonizing 
color. It is decorated with motifs em- 
broidered in soft oriental colors harmon- 
izing with the color of the waist. The 
second waist is made of washable ma- 
terial and is fastened with one large 
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Lingerie Blouse 








Smart Spring Suit 


pearl button. This style of waist is 
especially well adapted to the aviation 
suit model. 

The new umbrellas have departed from 
standard black, and one may see these 
useful articles in any color, even deep 
purple and parrot green. One advantage 
of these colored umbrellas is that they 
may serve as sunshades as well as rain 
shedders. 

A departure in fabric gloves is well 
received, a two-toned stitching in the 
back, giving the lines a softer effect; 
extra wide stitching is not seen any more. 


This is natural, for when al! na- 











Economy 
Prize Styles 


My beautiful new Spring 
Style Book will easily cut your 
clothes expense one-half. 
gave prizes tothe most famous 
designers for economy styles. 
These were judged by a com- 
mittee of seventeen fashion ex- 
perts. You will be surprisedto 
see the most stunning fashions 
imaginable at lower prices than 
even former seasons. 
Suits—Coats—Dresses—Waists 

-Skirts—Hats—Shoes—Lingerie 
—Underwear—Children’s Wear 
—Also 300 Kinds of Piece Goods 


USE YOUR CREDIT 
PAY LITTLE BY LITTLE 


I never want my custom- 
ersto payin advance forclothes. 
I send all selections prepaid on 
approval. Iurge ycu to return 
them if not satisiactory. If you 
are pleased, paya small part of 
the bill as you can best spare 
the money. The cost may be 
spread over many months. 


Ask for My Style Book 
Before It Is Too Late 


Last season I had to dis- 
appoint 100,000 women who 
asked too late. A postal card 
will bring it to you free now. I 
can’t promise itlater. I know 
you will enjoy having it, so 
please ask while I have books. 

Sample Bargain. Beauti- 
ful silk Rajah dress shown 
here. Long shawl collar and 
broad belt of silk taffeta, 
Georgette vestee. Patch pock- 
ets. Bustle effectskirt. Sizes: 
14 to 44. Colors: navy blue, 
rose, tan and gray. 1001 other 
bargains in my Style Book. 
No. A4N2200, 

FOGRRES cocconcanse ° 


MARTHA LANE ADAMS 


3532 Mosprat Street, Chicago 


Play Piano 
in One Hour 
for Two Cents! 


Would you give two pennies to learn to play the piano 
or organ in one eveniug? Impossible! No, not at al 
Thousands of others who never played before played 
their first piece in just a few minutes. Then why 
can’t you? 

John H. Ferguson, Acme, Alta., Canada, says: “I 
was not a little amazed when I found I could play ina 
few minutes.”” V. Kt. Perkins, Romney, Ind,, says: “I 
studied ‘Easy Form’ music fifteen minutes and then 
started to play.” Thousands of similar reports are in 
our tiles. Doesn’t this convince you that you can play 
by this wonderful new method? 


LEARN The NEW WAY 


Lessons Free 


This wonderful row EASY FORM Music is written 
without notes. Anyone can read and play it. You da 
not need to know anything about music to be able to 
play in one hour or less. ko teacher. No correspon- 
dence lessons by mail. 

Pay not one cent for five days’ instruction free. 
simply send us two cent postal stating: “1 do not read 
or play music and am interested in the new EASY 
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FORM Way to play.” Also be sure to tell us the 
number of white keys on your plano or organ. 

If you find you can play AT ONCE and wish tokeep 
the 100 beautiful selections—songs and instrumental 


pleces—you can pay for them at our Special Half 
price, only 64sc per copy, in monthly payments so sma!! 
that you will never miss them. Otherwise, you can 
return them and owe us absolutely nothing for music 
or your instruction for five days. Send a postal to- 
day—now—before this rewarkable offer is withdrawn. 
Easy Method Music Co., 290 Clarkson Bldg., Chicago. 


Govt Positions for Momen 


War has created many openings in Govern- 





ment service. Hundreds of good positions open 
to women, Clean, pleasant, easy and steady 
work. Short hours. Nodrudgery. Quick 
Promotion. Equal Footing with Men, All 


Americans Over 18 eligible. Positions paying 
875 to $150 a month to start. Vacations with 
full pay. Send for big free book by A. R. 
Patterson, for eight years former U.S. Civil 
Service Secretary-Examiner. _ Address 
Patterson Civil Service School, 154 News Bidg, Rochester,N.Y. 











Cultivate: : 
Your 
| Beauty 


OU can havea youthful ap- 
pearance, clear complexion, 
magnetic eyes, pretty eye- 
brows and lashes, graceful neck and chin, 
luxuriant hair, attractive hands, comfort- 
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able feet. You can remove wrinkles, lines, 
simples, blackheads, strengthen sagging \ 
Facial muscles--have comfortable feet, all g 
throvgh following our simple directions. ‘ 
Thousands have done so, o drugs, no waste of time, no 
big expense and quick results. Send for latest free booklet 
containing many beauty hints and all about the wonderful work 
accomplished by the 
GRACE MILDRED CULTURE COURSE 
Dept. 5, 624 So, Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill, 


LA Branch of Susanna Cocraft's Work) 
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300 Books at 5 Cents Each 


Little Goody 4 
Be Shoes 


OF ceahtest 





























FIRST GRADE 


FABLES AND MYTHS 
6 Fairy Stories of the Moon—Maguire 
27 Eleven Fables from Aesop—Reiter 
*28 More Fables from Aesop—Reiter 
*29 Indian Myths—Bush 
*140 Nursery Tales—Taylor 
*288 Primer from Fableland—Maguire 
NATURE 
*1 Little Plant People—Part I—Chase 
*2 Little Plant People—Part II—Chase 
*30 Story of a Sunbeam—Miller 
*31 Kitty Mittens and Her Friends—Chase 


HISTORY 


*32 Patriotic Stories (Story of the Flag, 
Story of Washington, etc.)—Reiter 


LITERATURE 


*104 Mother Goose Reader 
*228 First Term Primer—Maguire : 
*230 Rhyme and Jingle Reader for Beginners 


SECOND GRADE 


FABLES AND MYTHS 
33 Stories from Andersen—Taylor 
Stories from Grimm—'aylor 

} Little Red Riding Hood—Reiter 

Jack and the Beanstalk—Reiter 

38 Adventures of a Brownie—KSciter 

NATURE 
*3 Little Workers (Animal Stories)—Chase 
*39 Little Wood Friends—Mayne 

10 Wings and Stings—Halifax 
11 Story of Wool-——-Mayne 
‘42 Bird Stories from the Poets 
HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 
‘43 Story of the Mayflower—McCahe 
15 Boyhood of Washington—Reiter 
*204 Boyhood of Lincoln—Reiter 
LITERATURE 
72 Bow-Wow ayd Mew-Mew—Craik 
152 Child’s Garden of Verses—Stevenson 
206 Picture Study Stories for Little Children 
*220 Story of the Christ Child—lIlushower 
262 Four Little Cotton-Tails—Smith 
*268 Four Little Cotton Tails in 
Smith 

*269 Four Little Cotton Tails at Play—-Nmith 

*270 Four Little Cotton Tails in Vacation— 
Smith 

*290 Fuzz in Japan—A Child-Life Reader— 
Maguire 


THIRD GRADE 


FABLES AND MYTHS 

‘46 Puss in Boots and Cinderella 

{7 Greek Myths—Klingensmith 

18 Nature Myths—Metcalf 

50 Reynard the Fox—Best 
*102 Thumbelina and Dream Storics—Reiter 
*146 Sleeping Beauty and Other Stories—<An- 


dersen 


-] 
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Jollie 


Winter— 


74 Sun Myths—Reiter 

75 Norse Legends, I—Reiter 

76 Norse Legends, II—Reiter 

77 Legends of the Rhineland—McCale 

82 Siegfried, The Lorelei, and Other Rhine 
Legends—McCabe 


NATURE AND INDUSTRY 


49 Buds, Stems and Fruits—Mayne 

*51 Story of Flax—Mayne 

52 Story of Glass—Hanson 

*53 Adventures of a Little Water Drop— 
Mayne 


*133 Aunt Martha’s Corner Cupboard—Part I. 
Story of Tea and the Teacup—Kirby 
*135 Little People of the Hills (Dry Air and 
Dry Soil Plants)—Chase 
*137 Aunt Martha’s Corner Cupboard—Part 
II. Story of Sugar, Coffee and Salt— 
*138 Aunt Martha’s Corner Cupboard—Part 
III, Story of Rice, Currants and Honey— 
*203 Little Plant People of the Waterways— 
Chase 
HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 
4 Story of Washington—Reiter 
7 Story of Longfellow—McCabe 
*21 Story of the Pilgrims—Powers 
*44 Famous Early Americans (Smith, Stand- 
ish, Penn)—Bush 
*54 Story of Columbus—McCabe 
55 Story of Whittier—McCabe 
57 Story of Louisa M. Alcott—Bush 
*59 Story of the Boston Tea Party—McCabe 
*60 Children of the Northland—Bush 
*62 Children of the South Lands—I (Flor- 
ida, Cuba, Puerto Rico)—McFee 
*63 Children of the South Lands—II (Africa, 
Hawaii, The Philippines)—McF ee 
*64 Child Life in the Colon*s—I (New Am- 
sterdam)—Baker 
*65 Child Life in the Colonies—II (Pennsyl- 
vania)—Baker 


i. 








ginia) —Baker 

*68 Stories of the Revolution—I (Ethan Al- 
len and the Green Mountain Boys)—Mc- 
Cabe 

*69 Stories of the Revolution—II (Around 
Philadelphia) —McCabe 

*70 Stories of the Revolution—III (Marion, 
the Swamp Fox)—McCabe 

*182 Story of Franklin—Faris 

*164 The Little Brown Baby and Other Babies 

*165 Gemila, the Child of the Desert, and some 
of Her Sisters- 

*166 Louise on the Rhine and in Her New 
Home. (Nos. 164, 165, 166 are the 
stories fromr ‘‘Seven Little Sisters’’ by 
Jane Andrews) 

*167 Famous Artists 
heur—Petticrew 

LITERATURE 

*35 Goody Two Shoes—Goldsmith 

58 Selections from Alice and Phoebe Cary 

*67 The Story of Robinson Crusoe—Bush 

*71 Selections from Hiawatha (for 3rd, 4th 
and 5th Grades)—Longfellow 

227 Our Animal Friends and How to Treat 
Them—Selected 

*233 Poems Worth Knowing—Book I—Pri- 
mary—F axon 


FOURTH GRADE 


NATURE AND INDUSTRY 
*75 Story of Coal—MckKane 
*76 Story of Wheat—Halifax 
*77 Story of Cotton—Brown 
*184 Conquests of Little Plant People—-Chase 
‘136 Peeps into Bird Nooks—I—Mcl'ecoe 
“181 Stories of the Stars—Mcl'ce 
*205 Eyes and No Eyes and The Three Giants 
Aiken and Marcet 
HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 
*5 Story of Lincoln—Reiter 
‘56 Indian Children Tales—Bush 
*78 Stories of the Backwoods—Reiter 
*79 A Little New England Viking—Baker 
1 Story of DeSoto—tHlatfield 
2 Story of Daniel Boone—RKeaiter 
3 Story of Printing—McCabe 
1 Story of David Crockett—Reiter 
5 Story of Patrick Henry—Littleficld 
6 American Inventors—I (Whitney and 
Fulton) —Faris 
‘87 American Inventors—II (Morse and Edi- 
son) —F aris 
*88 American Naval Heroes (Jones, 
Farragut) —Bush 
89 Fremont and Kit Carson—Judd 
9t Story of Eugene Field—McCabe 
‘178 Story of Lexington and Bunker Hill— 
Baker 
‘182 Story of Joan of Arc—Mcl'ce 
‘207 Famous Artists—II—Reynolds and Mu- 
rillo—Cranston 
*243 Famous Artists—III—Millet—Cranston 
248 Makers of European History—White 
LITERATURE 
*90 Fifteen Selections from Longfellow— 
(Village Blacksmith, Children’s Hour, 
and others) 
*95 Japanese Myths and Legends—Mcl ce 
103 Stories from the Old Testament—MclI'ce 
*111 Water Babies (Abridged)—Kingsley 
*159 Little Lame Prince (Cond.)—Mulock 
‘171 Tolmi of the Treetops—Grimes 
*172 Labu the Little Lake Dweller—Grimes 
*173 Tara of the Tents—Grimes 
*195 Night before Christmas and Other Christ- 
mas Poems and Stories (Any Grade) 
*201 Alice’s First Adventures in Wonderland 
*202 Alice’s Further Adventures in Wonder- 
* land—Carroll 
56 Bolo the Cave Boy—Grimes 
257 Kwasa the Cliff Dweller—Grimes 


FIFTH GRADE 


NATURE AND INDUSTRY 

*92 Animal Life in the Sea—McFee 

*93 Story of Silk—Brown 

*94 Story of Sugar—Reiter 

*96 What We Drink (Tea, Coffee and Cocoa) 
*139 Peeps into Bird Nooks—II—Mclee 
210 Snowdrops and Crocuses—-Mann 
263 The Sky Family—Denton 
*280 Making of the World—Herndon 
*281 Builders of the World—Herndon 
*283 Stories of Time—Bush 
HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 

*16 Explorations of the Northwest 

80 Story of the Cabots—McBride 

*97 Story of the Norsemen—Hanson 

*98 Story of Nathan Hale—McCabe 

*99 Story of Jefferson—McCabe 

100 Story of Bryant—McFee 

101 Story of Robert E. Lee—McKane 
105 Story of Canada—McCabe 
*106 Story of Mexico—McCabe 
*107 Story of Robert Louis Stevenson—Bush 


I—Landseer and Bon- 





Perry, 





THE INSTRUCTOR LITERATURE SERIES 


2|\| OF SUPPLEMENTARY READERS AND CLASSICS FOR ALL GRADES 


The Instructor Literature Series provides good reading in convenient and inexpensive form, for all grades in the school. 
made to fit the school course, and become part of the equipment of the school. 
cepted Classics, a large number of books specially prepared for school use. 
published, and is being strengthened by the addition of new titles each year. 
with strong attractive paper covers. 
Literature. The grading is necessarily e r 
: to the one to which they are assigned. This is particula ; ’ 
———t=rae | the fifth and higher grades are, for the most part, equally suited to pupils of any of the higher grades. 


*66 Child Life in the Colonies—III (Vir- | 


Story of Hawthorne—McFee 
Biographical Stories—Hawthorne 
Story of Grant—McKane 

Story of Steam—McCabe 

Story of McKinley—McBride 

Story of Dickens—Smith 

Story of the Flag—Baker 

Story of the First Crusade—Mead 
Story of Father Hennepin—McBride 
Story of LaSalle—McBride 

*2 Story of Florence Nightingale—McF ee 
*218 Story of Peter Cooper—McFee 

219 Little Stories of Discovery—Halsey 
232 Story of Shakespeare—Grames 

*265 Four Little Discoverers in Panama— 
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Bush 
*287 Life in Colonial Days—Tillinghast 
LITERATURE 
*8 King of the Golden River—Ruskin 
*9 The Golden Touch—Hawthorne 
*61 Story of Sindbad the Sailor 
*108 History in Verse (Sheridan’s Ride, Inde- 
pendence Bell, the Blue and the Gray, 


etc) 

*113 Little Daffydowndilly and Other Stories 
—Hawthorne 

*180 Story of Aladdin and of Ali Baba—Lewis 

*183 A Dog of Flanders—De la Ramee 

*184 The Nurnberg Stove—De la Ramce 

*186 Heroes from King Arthur—Grames 

194 Whittier’s Poems—Selected 

*199 Jackanapes—Ewing 

*200 The Child of Urbino—De la Ramee 

*208 Heroes of Asgard—Selections—Keary 

*212 Stories from Robin Hood—Bush 

*234 Poems Worth Knowing—Book II—Inter- 
mediate—F axon 

‘250 At the Back of the North Wind, Selec- 
tion from—Macdonald 

255 Chinese Fables and Stories— Philip 


SIXTH GRADE 


AGRICULTURAL 

*271 Simple Lessons in Animal Husbandry— 
Book I-—-Horses and Cattle—Plumh 

*272 Simple Lessons in Animal Husbandry— 
Book II—Sheep and Swine—Plumb 


NATURE 


*109 Gifts of the Forests (Rubber, Cinchona, 
Resins, etc.)—Mcl'ece 
249 Flowers and Birds of Illinois—Paticrson 
GEOGRAPHY 
*114 Great European Cities—I (London and 
Paris) —Bush 
*115 Great European Cities—II (Rome and 
Berlin) ——Bush 
*168 Great European Cities--III (St. Peters- 
burg and Constantinople)—Bush 
*246 What I Saw in Japan—triftis 
*247 The Chinese and Their Country—kK. M. 
Paulson 
85 Story of Panama and the Canal—Nida 
HISTORY -AND BIOGRAPHY 
*73 Four Great Musicians—Bush 
*74 Four More Great Musicians—Bush 
*116 Old English Heroes (Alfred, Richard the 
Lion-Hearted, The Black Prince)—Bush 
*117 Later English Heroes (Cromwell, Wel- 
lington, Gladstone)—-Bush 
*160 Heroes of the Revolution 
*163 Stories of Courage—Bush 
187 Lives of Webster and Clay 
*188 Story of Napoleon—Bush 
*189 Stories of Heroism—Bush 
197 Story of Lafayette—Bush 
198 Story of a, Williams—Leighton 
*209 Lewis and Clark Expedition—Herndon 
*224 Story of William Tell—Hallock 
253 Story of the Aeroplane—Galbreath 
*266 Story of Belgium—Griffis 
267 Story of Wheels—Bush 
*286 Story of Slavery—Booker T. Washington 


STORIES OF THE STATES 

508 Story of Florida—Bauskett 

509 Story of Georgia—Derry 

511 Story of Illinois—Smith 

512 Story of Indiana—-—Clem 

513 Story of Iowa—McFee 

515 Story of Kentucky—Eubank 

520 Story of Michigan—Skinner 

521 Story of Minnesota—Skinner 

523 Story of Missouri—Pierce 
*525 Story of Nebraska—Mears 

*528 Story of New Jersey—Hutchinson 
533 Story of Ohio—Galbreath 

*536 Story of Pennsylvania—Marsh 
*540 Story of Tennessee—Overall 

542 Story of neg faerie 

546 Story of West Virginia—Shawkey 
547 Story of Wisconsin—Skinner 
LITERATURE 

*10 The Snow Image—Hawthorne 
*11 Rip Van Winkle—Irving 

*12 Legend of Sleepy Hollow—Irving 
*22 Rab and His Friends—Brown 
*24 Three Golden Apples—Hawthorne + 


It contains, in addition to many standard and ac- 
This is the most extended list of this class of books 
Each book has 32 or more pages; well printed, 
They include Fables and Myths, Nature, Biography, History, Geography, Industries and 
lastic and many of the titles are equally as well suited to the grade above and below as 
rly true of the titles in the second, third and fourth grades, and those in 
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*25 The Miraculous Pitcher—Hawthorne + 

*26 The Minotaur—Hawthorne 

*118 A Tale of the White Hills and Other 
Stories—lIlawthorne 

*119 Bryant’s Thanatopsis, and Other Poems 

*120 Ten Selections from Longfellow—(Paul 
Revere’s Ride, The Skeleton in Armor, 
and other poems) 

*121 Selections from Holmes (The Wonderful 

One Hoss Shay, Old Ironsides, and other 

oems) ; 

he Pied Piper of Hamelin—Browning 

161 The Great Carbuncle, Mr. Higginbotham’s 
Catastrophe, Snowflakes—Hawthorne 

162 The Pygmies—Hawthorne 

*211 The Golden Fleece—Hawthorne 

*292 Kingsley’s Greek Heroes—Part I. The 
Story of Perseus 

*223 Kingsley’s Greek Heroes—Part II. The 

Story of Theseus 

5 Tennyson’s Poems—Selected 

6 A Child’s Dream of a Star, and Other 

Stories—Dickens 

9 Responsive Bible Readings—Zeller 

4 The Story of Don Quixote—Bush 

7 Thrift Stories—Benj. Franklin and Others 

4 Story of Little Nell—Smith 


SEVENTH GRADE 
LITERATURE 


*13 Courtship of Miles Standish—Longfellow | 


*14 Evangeline—Longfellow f 

*15 Snowbound—wWhittier 7 

*20 The Great Stone Face, 
Town Pump—Hawthorne 

123 Selections from Wordsworth (Ode on Im- 
mortality, We Are Seven, To the Cuckoo, 
and other poems) 

124 Selections from Shelley and Keats 

125 Selections from The Merchant of Venice 

*147 Story of King Arthur, as told by Tenny- 

son—Hallock ‘ 

*149 Man Without a Country, The—Hale j{ 

*192 Story of Jean Valjean—Grames . 

*193 Selections from the Sketch Book—Irving 

196 The Gray Champion—Hawthorne 

213 Poems of Thomas Moore—Selected 

214 More Selections from the Sketch Book— 


Irving 
Tales 


*216 Lamb’s 
lected 

*231 The Oregon Trail (Condensed from Park- 
man)—Grames 

*235 Poems Worth Knowing—Book III—Gram- 
mar—Selected 

*238 Lamb’s Adventures of Ulysses—Part I 

*239 Lamb’s Adventures of Ulysses—Part II 

*241 Story of the Tliad—Church (Condensed) 

*242 Story of the Aeneid—Church (Condensed) 

*251 Story of Language—tHeilig 

*252 Battle of Waterloo—Victor Hugo 

254 Story of the Talisman—Scott 

*259 The Last of the Mohicans—Cvoper 

*260 Oliver Twist—Ileilig (Condensed) 

261 Selected Tales of a Wayside Inn—Long- 
fellow 

NATURE 

278 Mars and Its Mysteries—Wilson 

*279 True Story of the Man ‘in the Moon— 
Wilson 


Rill from the 


from Shakespeare—sve- 


EIGHTH GRADE 


LITERATURE 
*17 Enoch Arden—Tennyson 7 
*18 Vision of Sir Launfal—Lowell + 
*19 Cotter’s Saturday Night—Burns ¢ 
*23 The Deserted Village—Goldsmith 
*126 Rime of the Ancient Mariner—Coleridge; 
*127 Gray’s Elegy and Other Poems 
*128 Speeches of Lincoln—Selected 
*129 Julius Caesar—Selections 
130 Henry the VIII—Selections 
131 Macbeth—Selections 
2 Scott’s Lady of the Lake—Canto Ij 
143 Building of the Ship and other Poems— 
Longfellow 
148 Horatius, Ivry, The Armada—Macaulay 
*150 Bunker Hill Address—Selections from 
Adams and Jefferson Oration—Webster { 
*151 Gold Bug, The—Poe 
153 Prisoner of Chillon and Other Poems— 
Byron f 
*154 Scott’s Lady of the Lake—Canto II; 
155 Bhoecus and Other Poems—Lowell + 
156 Edgar Allan Poe—Biography and Selected 
Poems—Link 
*158 Washington’s 
Other Papers 
169 Abram Joseph Ryan—Biography and Se- 
lected Poems—Smith 
170 Paul H. Hayne—Biography and Selected 
Poems—Link 
215 Life of Samuel Johnson—Macaivlay { 
*221 Sir Roger de Coverley Papers—Addisont 
*236 Poems Worth Knowing—Book IV—Ad- 
vanced—Selected 
237 Lay of the Last Minstrel—Scott 
Intreduction and Canto I 7 


+ These have biographical sketch of author, 
with introduction or explanatory notes.) 


Farewell Address and 


ORDER BY NUMBER, Price 5 Cents Each. Postage, 1 Cent per copy. extra. Twelve or more copies sent PREPAID at 60c per dozen or $5.00 per hundred. 


We do not send out free samples, but for 60 Cents we will send, postpaid, your choice of any twelve of 


“Limp Cloth Binding ‘te, titles indica. 
plied also in limp cloth binding at 10c per copy. 
PUBLISHED 
JOINTLY BY 


Introduction Offer: 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
HALL & MCCREARY, 434 So. WABASH AvE., CHICAGO, ILL. 


the Instructor Literature 


eries 5c edition with the understanding that if they are not found satis- 


factory they may be returned at once and your 60 cents will be refunded, plus postage for their return. 


ORDER FROM MOST 
CONVENIENT POINT 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


‘Profitable Vacation Work 
For Teachers 


E can provide employment for a large number 
of bright teachers during the summer vacation 
to act as our Representatives in introducing 


The Junior Instructor 


to mothers of small children. 


Abril 1918 








You will enjoy the work because it is profitable, keeps you 
out-doors and trains you to become a proficient Saleswoman. 


One teacher made over $400 last summer within forty days, 
with no previous selling experience. 





Teachers make our best representatives because they under- 
stand the methods used in The Junior Instructor and can 
make mothers appreciate its real value to them in the home 
training of their children. 


There is nothing like The Junior Instructor on the market. 
Mothers have always wanted but never before could pro- 
cure the material contained in this work. The price is low 
and the terms of payment are so easy that every mother 
can afford it. 


Previous selling experience will help 
Address our Western 


Write for our terms. 
but is not essential, as we train you. 
Office for full information. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Company 
1914 Fisher Building - Chicago, Illinois 
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How to Get Rid of Moles 


Asimple, safe home treatment— 
15 years’ success in my practice. 
Moles (and other growths) Dry Up 
Ask for Free Booklet of Full Particulars 
WM, DAVIS, M. D. 
Perth Amboy, N. J. 


Help to meet the big demand for Hosiery 
for us and your Home trade. 


all-year: 


profitable, round employment 
on Auto Kaiters. Experience and 
distance pon ; 
Write for particulars, rates of pay 
= Send 3 cents in stamps, 
Auto-Knitter Hosiery Co., Inc. 
Dept. 123 E; 821 Jefferson Av., Buffato,N.Y. 


























A Book Every Teacher Should Have 


Invaluable for Class and Personal Reviews 
and in Preparing for Teachers’ Examinations 


Seeley’s Question Book 


Prepared Especially for Teachers, by Dr. LEVI SEELEY, 
Professor of Pedagogy, in the New Jersey State Normal School, 
| Trenton, N. J., whose name is familiar, to teachers generally as 
| the author of “ "History of Education,” * ‘Foundations of Educa- 
# | tion,” ““A New School Management,”’ etc., assisted by Miss 
A Nellie G. Petticrew, a teacher of many years’ successful ex- 

|| perience in the Piqua, Ohio, Schools, 

The title ‘“‘Question Book” isin use on several publications. 
They are a class of books of which teachers are continually in 
need, and the demand is large and constant. There i is a differ- || | 
ence, however, in the books themselves. “‘Seeley’s’’ was pro- 
duced in answer to a distinct demand for something new, fresh 
and complete. It was prepared on strictly pedagogical lines by 
the well-known educational writers named above, and the large 
| saie and countless commendations which it has enjoyed since its 
publication justify the conclusion that such a new and modern 
Question Book would be welcomed by the great body of pro- 
gressive teachers. 

Seeley’s Question Book Thoroughly Covers the Following 
Topics: Englishand American Literature, Reading, Grammar, 
Orthography, Arithmetic, Drawing, Algebra, Physiology and 
Hygiene, Geography, U.S. History, Civil Government, Writing, 
'} School Management, Methods of Teaching, Nature Study, Les- 
‘| sonson Mannersand Morals,Suggestions forthe Study of Events. 

‘ The Above Topics Are Treated. @ FIRST. By introductory 
articles by Professor Seeley, exhaustively treating methods of studying and teaching the various sub- 
jects. This invaluable feature is found in no other Question Book and stamps Seeley’s as being the 
only Pedagogical Question peck ublished. @ SECOND. By Questions covering every conceiv- 
able phase of each subject. ( T D. By exhaustive answers to all these questions, 

Seeley’s Question Book meds, be in the hands of every progressive teacher. Itis invaluable for | 
class and personal reviews, preparing for examination, etc. 

Price $1.00 


456 pages, printed on a fine grade of laid paper 
_ Dansville, N. Y. 











F. A.Owen Publishing Co. -_ - 











and neatly and substantially bound in silk cloth. 








| once learned and mastered, 


circus. 
| casion. 


AND PRIMARY PLANS 
The Medicine Man 


(Continued from page 28) 


hate their writing, and you into the bar- 
gain. 


Man, makes his belated entrance. 

Many third grade supplementary read- 
ers teem with Indian tales. 
usually devote much time to the study of 
the Indian. 


And just here our hero, the Medicine | 


Third grades | 


Sometimes children bring | 


in for display Indian relics: arrowheads | 


(and near arrowheads), baskets, mocca- | 
sins, and wampum. I have seen many | 
really excellent collections. 

The children love Indians and all that | 


pertains to them, and—let’s confess now | 
—I do too, don’t you? Of course, were I | 


enjoying my own society in the native 
haunts of the redskin, and were | to meet 
a weather-beaten, scalp-bedecked chief, I 
might love my home and fireside better 
at that moment, but, theoretically, the 
Indians—their customs, homes, dress, and 
habits—do appeal to us, children and 
grown-ups both. 

And now, since we wish to introduce 


into the writing lesson something that | 


will appeal to and hold the child, let us 
seize upon the Medicine Man. If you 
are by nature unimaginative, inflexible, 
and altogether dignified, prepare your- 


| self for the shock that my suggestion 
| will give you: play that you are the 


Medicine Man. 

Do you see my game now? No, I don’t | 
mean that you should execute a war- 
dance then and there. I mean that the 
writing needs doctoring, and the position 
of the body, no doubt, also. Pass to the 
seats of the class, pretending that you 
are the Medicine Man who visits an en- 
tire village at a time, and whisper to the 
children whatever ‘‘cure’™* you wish them 
to apply. For instance, ‘‘Your feet are 
not down flat on the floor. Medicine Man 
says you cannot learn to write well until 
your feet stay down.’’ Or, ‘‘ Medicine 
Man says to push your arm upward with 
a quicker motion”’ (right here ‘‘heap big 
Medicine Man’’ better get down to busi- 
ness and show the child how to do it). 
Or, ‘‘Writing isn’t healthy because the 
backbones of the letters are weak. Med- 
icine Man advises that the letters sit up 
straighter.’’ And so on. 

Now, what eight-year-old child can re- 
sist listening to the words of the Med- 
icine Man and remembering them—re- 
membering them, that’s the point? Ifa 
reading lesson about the Indians is fol- 
lowed by a writing lesson featuring the 
Medicine Man, can you by any stretch of 
imagination picture an unresponsive 
lesson? 

**But we cannot play Medicine Man in 
every writing lesson,’’ you say. 

**You won’t have to,’’ is my reply. 

A few lessons of Medicine Man, or 
some other interesting game 
children will be aroused; 
will have ‘‘life;’’ the fundamentals of 
the motion will have been learned, and 
will carry 
themselves along unaided for a time. 
Then, when the interest again lags and 
the lessons drop into a monotonous duty, 


| try the game again, or a new game. 


And now that I’ve told you my Med- 
icine Man game let me confess: it’s not 
the game itself, but the idea of playing 
the game, of entering the child’s world 
in teaching writing, that especially want 
to bring to your mind. Thereis a wealth 
of material for us on which to build our 
games; boats, for instance, or ball 
games, or animals, flowers, brooks, 
bridges, engines, windmills, well known 
fables, and children’s stories, even the 
Surely you can rise to the oc- 


Know well your standards, friends who 


| teach third grade; be sure that these | 


standards are bounded on all sides by 
reason, and then come down (or go up, 
as you please) to the world of the child, 
and bring into the lesson something that 
is of the child’s own heart and world. 


The Wisconsin school law requires that 
teachers devote not less than thirty min- 
utes per month in instructing the children 
in the humane treatment of dumb ani- 
mals and the protection of animal life. 


Invitations,Announcements,Etc. 
100 in script lettering includ- 
‘4 in ing twosets of envelopes, $2.75. 
100 Valdes O ards, - 75 cents- 


rite for samples, 





and the | 
the writing | 








N. Ott Engraving Co., 1035 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. , 
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QUICK—RELIABLE—EASY 


SHORTHAND 


Astounding quickness, cer- a my 
tainty, ease with which you | ; s 
learn << a) 

K. I. SHORTHAND 
No long period of study; costs 
only $5.00 for entire corre-¢ 
spondence course, easy }. 
pastime study. Here's the genuine 
simplified meth ake down 
speeches, talks, telephone messages, 
orders, sermons ; make your memo- 
randa quickly, Improve your 
efficiency. 


Learn in5 Minutes 


This Specimen Lesson—And Whole Course in 5 Hours 










Tuking Notes in 
K. 1. Shorthand 





Here's \ p and,this isQOa_ MKrite 
the two together, and you have Xo pe 


Here's ( th To meke path you sime 


ly ply write \ and with these two eossy 


movements of your pencil, you have 
mede ea word that needs 16 pencil 
movements: when written in long hand, 


Nere's le s0 it is oesy to write 


4 at, A top and \P pat. 


Already you have looerned four Kele 
Shorthand signs you won't forget. 

With the other signs and-ensy di- 
rections you can leern to ipdiceate 
every word in the di¢tionary in 
querter to twentieth of the time ree 
quired in ordinery writing, as ra p- 
idly as words are spoken’ 


K. I. Shorthand for Simplicity 


If you learn the above in 5 minutes yes 
th shouldlearn the whole system within 5 
hours; after which you de velop speed 
=F) with pleasant practice, and acquire sur- 
: prising skill through correspondence 
tuition. $5000 - ard on supe- 
riority of K. |. Shorthand 
i ABSC SLUTELY GUAR 
v7 ANTEED THAT YOU 
LEARN. Golden oppor- 
tunities for those who learn 
shorthand, 


FREE BROCHURE 
A Let us send you FREE, 


our new brochure of the 
“Talk as fastas you like, wonderfully Easy - to - 
Sir, !miaking it doi wn learn K, I. Shorthand. 
in K. 1. Shorthand.’ he total cost, including 
epecial correspondence course is five dollars under 30 days 
money back offer, if you cannot learn. Send $5.00 or 
write for FREE BROCHURE, Mention this magazine. 


King Institute 


8 South Wabash Ave., 154 East 32nd St., 
CHICAGO, ILL., NEW YORK, N.Y. 
aaa ae eS eS See eee ee ee ee 


Send FREE BROCHURE of K. I. Shorthand to 





















Name and Address...........++ 
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GRADE TEACHERS «: ee a vento 








Plan. Guaranteed Salary and Commission, 
Room 526, 420 Boylston St., BOSTON. Mass. 





WANTED" ACHERS for Summer 
or permanently to demonstrate new 

visualized school plan, that has been adopted by over 3,000 

schools in the past six months, Salary, Advuncement, 


Dept. A, 1807 United States Annuity & Life Building, CHICAGO 


A New- Book That Shows 
Correct English at a Glance 


Just Published—A new Idea in Helps for the 
Busy Business Manin the Shape of acompact 
Book; Vest Pocket Size, that will Answer the 
Most Perplexing Questions in English Grammar 
Simply and Immediately, 


The Dictionary of Grammar 
By JAMES A, HENNESY 












This wonderful little beck, which is literally packed 
with just the information you war Janis all the more 
important rules of gre umm: ir, the er smost quent 
ly made in speech and writing, and: ‘the ended and 
one vexed questions of usage that confuse us all at 
times. All this matteris arranged alphabetically ac- 
cording to topics and any desired rule or fact can be 
located in an instant. Numerous e: commen s from 
modern literature make clear each rule, 

Just the Book for the Busy Worker 
For those who are in a hurry, or who have not the time 
to devote to hunting through more pretentious works 
it will come as a godsend. To the man of business 
the speaker, writer, stenographer, corr« pende nt, ete 
it will prove an inv: alu: able aid. Withitin your pocke t 
you can avoid all the ordinary mistakes in speaking or 
writing. 

Cloth, 534 x 3 inches, 85 cents: Full Leather, 66 cents. 


Postage 2 cents additional 


F.A.OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville,N.Y. 

















Mrs. Jack London 
Reveals Marvelous 


Beauty Secret 


“Believe me, I am wordlessly enthusias- 
tic over your system. Can’t talk about it 
without saying too much and really too 
much cannot be said. It is superb.’ 


Mrs. Jack London, wife of the fa- 
mous author, writes those words 
about the Kathryn Murray 
Facial Exercises, Then she 
says: “Dimples that I 
thought buried and faded 
\ forever are again in evi- 
dence. My color is better. 
My neck has developed an 
inch already.”” Mrs. Lon- 
don’s friend, Mme. Gwen- 
dolen Von Temsky, Maka- 
wao, Hawaiian Islands, 
writes: “I received your 
}/ lettersand instructions two 
days ago and think they are 
fascinating. The Jack Lon- 
don’s are staying with us. 
Y Your treatment has certainly 
done wonders for her. She 
looks like a young girl.” 
And they’re both telling their 
friends. And no wonder—for here is the most 
amazing system for removing wrinkles, lines, crow’s 
feet, sagging cheeks, double chins, filling up_hol- 
lows, reducing “puffs”, making muddy skins clear, 
lifting drooping muscles and giving the face the 
firm, smooth contour of girhood. 


Physical Culture for the Face 


All done in the privacy of your room. No drugs, 
no cosmetics, no masks, no plasters orstraps. Re- 
sults that seem almost unbelievable, but proved by 
thousands of women. 

Wrinkles and age lines removed as if by magic. 
Years taken away from the expression. Youthful 
beauty brought back. 


Results Guaranteed 
_ Money refunded if this system does not do all that 
is claimed. Write and learn what it is that has made 
Mrs. London, and thousands of other women so en- 
thusiastic. Learn free how you can make your face 
youthful looking. Write for this information NOW. 


KATHRYN MURRAY, Inc. 
Suite 442 Garland Bldg. Chicago, Illinois 


STRAIGHTEN YOUR TOES 
BANISH THAT BUNION 
















ACHFELDT'S 


Perfection Toe Spring 


Wo g ~ jnieht, with auxiliary 
d 


for day 
Removes ‘the Actual Cause 
re enlarged jo int and bunion, 4 
na M back if no 
. « —s Oty 


Full partie ayy seopape ey dvice Sree 
in plain envelope, 


M. ACHFELDT, Foot Specialist 
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MARKBRIDGE BUILDING 
Dept. H. M. 1328 Broadway (at 35th Street,) New York 


of your summer months, Superintendents, 
Principals, Teachers, can make these three 
months the most profitable of all). How? By 
representing The Human Interest Library, that 
new school work which is being taken up 
throughout the whole United States. Schools 
everywhere are adopting it. 

If you can qualify, a liberal salary will be paid 
you for your time. Actual earnings excel the 
best that teachers are paid. 

Send Today for full information, 

THE FIIDLAND PRESS 
20 East Jackson Bivd. Chicago, Ill, 


NO JOKE TO BE DEAF 


—Every Deaf Person Knows That. 
I make myself hear after being deaf for 25 
j with these Artifi- 
Jar Drums. I wear 
day and night. 
They are perfectly com- 
fortable.- No one sees 
them. Writemeand I 
Trot lea Paund how pe eh Medicated | tar Drum 
GEO.P. WAY, Artificial EarDrum(o. “nc) 
28 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. 


SUMMER VACATION WORK 


GRADE TEACHERS WANTED for EDUCATIONAL 
ee SALARY $150 for THE SEASON 


A. E. Burns, Berkeley Bldg., Boston, Mass. 


VACATION POSITION Teacher on Norma 


STUDENT WANTED. 
ducation al we ork, valuable experience; pleasant work. SALARY 
$13 0.0% ) te ow two months w three months. WRITE to 


EDUCATORS’ ‘ASSOCIATION, 303 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK, N.Y. 


SEXUAL 
KNOWLEDGE 


ILLUSTRATED 
By WINFIELD SCOTT HALL, M.D., Ph.D. 
SEX FACTS MADE PLAIN 
What every young man and 
Every young woman should know 
What every young husband and 
1.00 Every young wife should know 
P. What every parent should know - 
Mailed in aid bindmg-—320 .ges—many Matra 
Table of contents, & com 


wrapper mendations, on 
AMERICAN PUB. CO., 91 Winston Bidg., Philadelphia 








































































NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 
Teaching Thrift in the Schools 


(Continued from page 16) 


several thousand years, yet the increased 
demand for coal to supply our factories 
and to run our railroad engines has de- 
pleted the amount available for domestic 
purposes. Until more mines can be se- 
cured and a more satisfactory transporta- 
tion system can be effected, it will be 
necessary to practice economy in heat- 
ingourhomes. Weare told that a proper 
feeding of coal into a furnace saves one 
shovelful in ten, and that the intermit- 
tent feeding of large quantities is not 
economical. Transmission pipes should 
be covered with asbestos to prevent ex- 
cessive radiation. Community heating 
plants supplying several houses should 
be installed wherever practicable. The 
heat should be controlled so that proper 
places only may be heated. Open grates 
or fireplaces are wasteful and should be 
replaced by furnaces and radiators, or 
by ahot-airsystem. ‘The subjects should 
be discussed in the classroom and in par- 
ents’ meetings. ‘The Nation needs your 
cooperation in fuel conservation. Will 
you enlist? 

Considerable time often elapses after 
a child begins to earn money before he 
has accumulated enough to make a profit- 
able investment. He should be taught 
to save his earnings and to deposit them 
in a savings bank. In instituting a sav- 
ings bank in school it is best to hold a 
community meeting to which all parents 
have been invited and to have a banker 
or business man explain the object of 
the adventure. Bankers everywhere are 
anxious to help in this movement, not 
for the temporary gain, because the 
printing of forms usually costs more 
than the income realized on the deposits, 
but for the permanent profit which will 
be forthcoming when the school children 
grow up to be men and women. Care 
should be taken not to let pupils with- 


‘|draw money too frequently from the 


bank, as this tendency breaks down the 
desirable habits already formed. 

To encourage thrift and to provide war 
revenue, the Government has undertaken 
the sale of Thrift Stamps, or small bonds, 
at all post offices and banks. These should 
appeal especially to the school pupils. 
The small stamps which sell for twenty- 
five cents are pasted on a Thrift Card 
which holds sixteen stamps. When the 
eard is filled it represents four dollars, 
and may be exchanged for a War Sav- 
ings Stamp by paying fifteen cents ad- 
ditional in April and one cent extra for 
each month following in 1918. The Thrift 
Stamps do not bear interest, but the W. 
S. S. bears four per cent interest com- 
pounded quarterly until January 1, 1923, 
when it amounts to $5 and is redeema- 
ble. ‘'wenty W. S. S. represent a cost 
of $82.40 with a maturity value of $100.00. 
The interest is not paid until the date of 
maturity of the stamp. These stamps 
may be registered and thus insured 
against loss by carelessness. The 'lhrift 
Stamps are not redeemable until enough 
have been purchased to exchange for a 
Ww. S. S. The W. S. S. are not trans- 
ferable, but may be redeemed at any 
bank or post office at any time on ten 
day’s notice. By means of these demo- 
cratic bonds every child has an oppor- 
<unity to lend money to his government 
and thus to promote our cause. 

Possibly a few pupils will desire to 
purchase Liberty Bonds which are sold 
as low as $50 each. These bonds bear 
interest at four per cent, payable semi- 
annually. The attached coupons repre- 
sent one dollar every six months ona 
fifty-dollar bond. These bonds can usu- 
ally be secured at any bank. 


Both Liberty Bonds and W. S&S. S. are} 


absolutely safe, as they are backed by 
the taxing power of the whole Nation. 
One of these Government guarantees is 
within the reach of practically every 
child in school. Will you grasp this op- 
portunity to encourage thrift and patri- 
otism?* 

The pupil’s interest in saving money 
will not long continue unless he clearly 
foresees the object for which he is accu- 
mulating it. Without a vital motive pu- 
pils will not sacrifice their leisure time, 
deny themselves the pleasures which 


*For leaflets explaining Liberty Bonds, write to 
the Bureau of Publicity on Liberty ns, Treasury 
Department, Washington, D.C, For leafiets on the 
War Savings Stamp, address National W. S, Com- 


mittee, Treasury Department, W: ton, D, C. 





AND PRIMARY PLANS 


other children enjoy, or lend their un- 
ceasing energy to earning money which 
might be forthcoming otherwise from 
fond and thoughtless parents. The pur- 
chasing of a new sled may be the high- 
est ambition of achild, but this object 
is soon obtained, and a new ideal must 
be found if he is to continue to save his 
nickels and dimes. With some, gradua- 
tion from high school will be a high 
ideal; with others, graduation from col- 
lege. But the highest and most perma- 
nent motive to which the child will re- 
spond should be stimulated. The ulti- 
mate appeal should be to the life career 
motive. In our attempts to implant high 
ideals, we must not ignore, on the other 
hand, the simple sports-of childhood and 
youth, but should teach -boys and girls 
to avoid worthless and harmful activities, 
and to indulge in those which -preserve 
health and make for future usefulness. 

This burden of the teaching of Thrift; 
which has been thrust upon the school 
by society, is onerous indeed. So dili- 
gently have teachers pursued their own 
vocation that they-are-often ignorant of 
how others earn a living or how children 
may ‘‘pick up’’ a few nickels here and 
there. To discharge this duty creditably, 
we must study the economic conditions 
of our communities and ascertain oppor- 
tunities for earning money as well as for 
making remunerative investments of a 
minor character. Weshould find out how 
each pupil spends his money. Only then 
may we begin to make suggestions for 
spending this money more wisely, or for 
starting a savings account. Business 
men will help you organize a thrift club 
for the purpose of studying these prob- 
lems, and will tell the boys and girls 
how to earn and save money. 

We have been insisting that boys and 
girls attend school until they have com- 
pleted the grades, and have enacted com- 
pulsory laws with stringent penaities at- 
tached. Did it ever occur to you that 
boys and girls usually leave school either 
because the school work has been dis- 
tasteful or because they have wished to 
earn money to gratify their desires? In 
truth, have we not usually been unsym- 
pathetic with the boy who works while 
he attends school and prone to criticise 
him for his poorly prepared lessons? 
Would it not be much better to teach 
him how he can best earn money and how 
he can best spend the money thus earned. 
A sympathetic understanding of the home 
life and street life of the child will re- 
veal to us the need of thoughtful! direc- 
tion, and will show us how we can secure 
better results through an appreciation of 
his inclinations and environment. We 
should concern ourselves about securing 
creditable employment for children in 
our schools. <A high school principal last 
fall arranged with the farmers in his 
community to give his pupils employ- 
ment on Saturdays, shucking corn and 
picking apples. The two dollars thus 
earned was sufficient to meet many of 
the expenses incurred during the week. 
‘The part-time school is another phase of 
teaching boys to earn money and to learn 
a vocation while they are yet in school. 

Time is valuable; and for this reason 
the teacher should study the thrift of 
time.. It is said that Gladstone always 
carried a book, that he might never 
be unemployed. Edward Howard Griggs 
recently wrote that enough time is 
wasted by people who wait for trains 
or ‘‘loaf’’ around depots to educate all 
the children in the United States. 
Spending time idly gives the child an 
excellent opportunity to visit evil places 
and to seek undesirable associates, and 
contributes little to his advancement 
educationally. A very good method 
for the solution of this problem is to 
have pupils work according to a pre- 
arranged schedule, not only in school 
but also at home. A certain time should 
be given to study, to recreation, to sleep, 
and toremunerative employment. Have 
pupils report each day the profitable 
things which they have done. Have 


‘them state how much time they have 


wasted. It is true, they may not always 
be able'to discriminate between ‘‘profit’’ 
and ‘‘loss,’’ but here is your opportunity. 
‘each the chlid how to earn money 
honestly, how to invest it wisely, how 
to sacrifice for the common good, an 
how to utilize every moment of his lei- 
sure time, and you will have fulfilled one 
of the greatest missions of the public 
school—the Teaching of Thrift. 











Just for Fun 


SURE ENOUGH 
"Bother it! If left my watch upstairs 
on the dressing-table. I feel too tired to 
run after it.’”’ ‘* ‘If you wait long enough, 
it’ll run down.’ 


DIDN’T CORRELATE 
Mother (to battered son) —‘‘ Willie, how 
often have I told you to stop before tight- 
ing and count up to a hundred?’’ Bat- 
tered Son—“That’s what I did, but Charlie 
Jones’ mother only told him to count 
ten..”’ 





NATURAL STORAGE 
In a lesson on hygiene, a teacher speak- 
ing of milk, asked, ‘‘Where is the best 
place in which to keep milk perfectly 
nice and fresh during, say, a hot summer 
day?’”’ One girl promptly answered, 
‘*Please, teacher, in the cow.’”’ 


SCIENCE AND MATRIMONY 

Daughter (weeping bitterly): ‘‘Oh, do 
have pity, papa, and let Edward and me 
be happy.’’ Papa (naturalist, furiously) : 
‘What! You think of matrimony, when 
you don’t even know how many vertebrie 
there are in the spinal column of a 
lizard !’’ 


HAD A GOOD REASON 
Ethel used to play a good deal in Sun- 
day school, but one day she was so good 
that the teacher said in praise: *‘ Ethel, 
my dear, you’ve been a very good girl 


to-day.’’ ‘‘Yethe’m,’’ responded Ethel, 
eq — t help it. I dot a tiff in my 
neck. 


VERY CAUTIOUS 


Tom was very, very careful of the 
truth; punctilious, in fact. So when he 
got married and the minister asked him, 
‘‘Well, ‘om, I suppose you feel you've 
got the best wife in the world?’’ Tom re- 
plied: ‘‘I think, sir, she is God’s handi- 
work, but I shouldn’t say she is His 
masterpiece. ”’ 


THEY HAD TO NOTICE IT 


Little Lydia had been given a ring as 
a birthday present, but, much to her dis- 
appointment, no one of the guests at din- 
ner noticed it. Finally, unable to with- 
stand their obtuseness or indifference, 
she exclaimed, ‘‘Oh, dear, I'm so warm 
in my new ring!” 


JUDGED BY HIS PICTURE 
A teacher was recounting the story of 
Red Riding Hood. After describing the 
woods and the wild animals that fiour- 
ished therein, she added: ‘‘Suddenly Red 
Riding Hood heard a great noise. She 
turned about and what do you suppose 
she saw standing there, gazing at her 
and showing all his sharp white teeth?’’ 
‘*Teddy Roosevelt!’’ volunteered one of 
the boys. 
LOW VALUE ON SERMONS 
The minister went to the village bar- 
ber, with whom he was at loggerheads, 
for a shave. When it was finished he 
proffered the usual twopence halfpenny. 
‘*T’ll take it in preaching!’’ replied the 
barber, refusing the offered coins. ‘*‘My 
friend,’’ rejoined the minister, with dig- 
nity, ‘‘I haven’t twopence halfpenny ser- 
mons. ‘‘That’s all right, sir!’’ retorted 
the barber. ‘‘I’ll come twice!’’ 


IT WOULDN’T KEEP STILL 


Tommy was at tea with his mother 
when she suddenly noticed that he was 
eating his apple jelly with his teaspoon. 
*“'lommy, dear,’’ she reproved him, ‘‘you 
shouldn’t eat your jelly with a spoon.’’ 
‘‘But, mummy, I must!’’ replied the 
youngster firmly. ‘‘No, dear, you must 
not. Put it on your bread.”’ ‘‘I did put 
it on my bread, mummy,’”’ explained 
Tommy promptly. ‘‘But it don’t stay 
there; it’s too nervous.’’ 


OF COURSE 


**A train leaves New York,’’ supposed 
the teacher, ‘‘traveling forty miles an 
hour. Itis followed thirty minutes later 
by a train traveling eighty miles an 
hour. At what point will the second 
train run into the first?’’ The class 
seemed at a loss; that is, all except 


d| Willie Green, who was standing in the 


aisle vigorously waving his hand. ‘‘ Well, 
Willie?’’ said the:teacher. ‘‘At the hind 
end of the rear car, ma’am,’’ answered 
Willie. 
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